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GOOD HUMOUR. 



For birds are like men in their contests together, 
And in questions of right can dispute for a feather. 

Anott. 

And trust me, dear, good humour can prevail, 
When cries, and flights, and screams, and scolding, fail. 

Pope. 

It was one of those splendid days before midsum- 
mer, when every thing seems to have reached the 
perfection of beauty, and to luxuriate in the fulness 
of enjoyment. The leaf had blown full, but it had 
not faded, neither had the dust or the drought spoiled 
its brightness. Of the field, the hedge, the wood- 
land, the flowers had blown; but as yet they had 
not died — there seemed scarcely space enough in 
nature for the revel of their beauty. All creation 
teemed with increase of life, without the feeling that 
sometimes assimilates it with increase of suffering : 
a feeling of life's disproportionate supply. The cha- 
racter of this hour was abundance— prodigal abun- 
dance. The seed was in the grass, the berry was in 
the blossom, the wheat was in the blade ; and the 
barrenness of winter was forgotten. It was evening,, 
but there was no cold to shrink the limbs, no dews 
to chill the blood. Beneath the thick foliage of the 
underwood, over grass and flowers, where the mower 
had never whet his scythe, I walked as dry as if on 
the artificial carpet of the drawing-room. We have 
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6 THE LISTENER. 

not in England many such days : in the few we 
have, there is a concentration of delight ; of luxu- 
rious ecstasy in our sensations, which* if we had 
them always, we could scarcely feel or enjoy : — but 
this belongs not to my tale. 

I was walking in such a place, at such a moment, 
when I observed a group of young people, busy, 
with no common earnestness, in making a bouquet - 
of flowers from the wood. And much was the dif- 
ficulty, and many were the dangers, they seemed 
disposed to encounter, to effect their purpose. If a 
honeysuckle, of fairer promise than those below, 
hung high upon the branches, long and patient were 
the contrivances to reach it, and great the destruc- 
tion of muslin and riband that ensued. If a rose- 
bud of deeper red than usual was caught sight of, 
many were the scratches endured to ravish the 
guarded treasure from its bed of thorns, And pre- 
sently they were on their kness in the herbage, 
in spite of sting-nettles and thistles, to steal some 
more hidden treasure : it might be the sweet violet, 
or the pretty myosotis. From the eagerness with 
which these beauties were collected, and the taste 
with which they were chosen, I supposed the bou- 
quet was forming for some favourite purpose. 

Casting my eyes at that moment on the ground, 
I saw, under my feet, a bed of small white flowers. 
They too had looked down upon it, and several times 
their feet had trodden over it^but they had not 
stooped to gather any. I picked a piece— the tiny 
stars that formed each separate flower, of the purest 
and most brilliant white, arranging themselves into 
a head, formed a group as rich as it was delicate. 
The thread-like stems that supported them, the cir- 
cles raimd it of slender leaves, minutely cut and 
fringed, gave such elegance and lightness to the 
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whole, it seemed fitted to be the flower of fairyland* 
But a still greater char id was the exquisite perfume 
of the many blossoms — too delicate, like its beauty, 
to be perceived at a distance, but exquisite when ap- 
proached. Perhaps because I was enamoured of its 
charms; perhaps because others had neglected and 
despised it, I left the rose among its thorns, and the 
woodbine on its heights, and gathered myself a bou- 
quet of this small flower ; contemplating its beauty, 
and feasting on its perfume, during the remainder of 
ray walk. But my flowers died. The pure white took 
the hue of decay, and the perfume of the blossoms 
passed away. With still lingering attachment, 1 
placed the withered branches in my work-box. As 
they dried there, they acquired the most delightful 
and refreshing scent, and became themselves a trea- 
sure — one carefully collected, I have been told, by 
ladies in other countries, to perfume their drawers. 
For weeks and months that mine remained there, 
I found no diminution of its sweetness. 

Many a time since, as I have walked the paths 
of society, circumstances have called to memory my 
sweet woodroffe. Fenced with no thorns, armed 
with no stings, planted on no heights inaccessible ; 
attainable without cost, and yet passed by; its beau- 
ty and its sweetness unperceived. And there is one 
thing in particular to which I have compared it. It 
is so despised a thing, that I scarcely know by what 
name I should call it, or if there is a name by which 
what I mean, will be exactly understood. I would 
call it good-nature, but, in the received language of 
society, a good-natured person means a fool— or, at 
best, a character that, having no prominence of fea- 
ture, good or bad, that can be seized upon ; is dis- 
missed with a sentence of harmless uselessness, un- 
4$r the appellation of good-nature. Good-temper is 
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8 THE LISTENER. 

not the thing I mean. I have seen most decidedly 
good tempers with a great deficiency of this quality; 
and I have seen it subsist where the temper, when 
put to trial, has proved by no means a good one. 1 
have seen so much virtue, so much excellence, so 
much benevolence, subsist without it, and 1 have 
seen it pre-eminently exhibited among so much vice, 
that I am satisfied it is a virtue and a beauty of itself, 
independently of every other ; and one too much ne- 
glected, and too much despised. For want of a 
better name, I will call it Good-humour. In the 
most common acceptation of words, when we say, a 
person is good-humoured I do not think it expresses 
what I mean ; but when we say any one is in good 
humour, I think it does exactly. So let it be under- 
stood that, by good-humoured, I mean always in a 
good humour. 

This plant, alas ! is, not like my sweet woodroffe, 
indigenous in England. Whether by something in 
our physical formation, or by the influence of our 
skies, I fear it is an exotic with us, and must be cul- 
tivated with some diligence ere it will flourish. But 
that it will grow in England, I am sure : and that 
in every bosom swayed by Christian principles it 
ought to be implanted, if it is not indigenous, I am 
doubly sure. I have known too little of foreign so- 
ciety, to give it as my own observation ; but from 
all that may be learned otherwise than by personal 
intercourse, I do not understand that there is any 
other country, where people get out of humour gra- 
tuitously, and for nothing, as we do in England ; 
and I am sure, if that is the case, it is no small in- 
ducement to seek the influence of fairer skies : for 
what with our own ill-humour, and other people's ill- 
humour ; half the pleasure of existence is destroyed : 
and what is worse, virtue, and piety, and truth, 
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lose Lialf their charms : — man is injured, and God is . 
offended. 

I go into a family where there is nothing external 
to interrupt the happiness of its members, and no- 
thing wanting that can essentially promote it : and 1 
find every body as intent on making troubles, as if 
it were their misery to have non« At breakfast, 

!>eace is disturbed, and the ble*- » g of abundance 
brgotten, because an egg is n;»t boiled enough; 
though five minutes and hot water would soon boil 
it more. After breakfast, a walk or a ride is ren- 
dered thoroughly disagreeable, and the delights of 
scenery and sunshine disregarded ; because no one 
will say whether they prefer to go up hill or down ; 
though it is evident all will be satisfied who have 
not their choice. At noon, every body begins to 
fret and grumble, because the day is so hot ; which 
might be excused, if grumbling would cool it. At 
dinner, the gentleman is out of humour, because 
the window is open ; whereas nothing can be more 
easy than to get up and shut it. The lady is out of 
humour, because the butcher has served beef in- 
stead of mutton ; though no one at table cares 
whether they eat mutton or beef. The daughter 
is out of humour, because she is sitting on the wrong 
side of the table ; though she had no reason on 
earth . for preferring the other side, but because 
she is not sitting there. The boys are out of hu- 
mour, because a shower prevents their going out y 
though, till it began, they had not discovered that 
they wished to go out The servant is out of hu 
mour, because the bell has rung a second time be 
fore he has time to answer it the first. The dog— 
the least unreasonable, as I think, of the part; 
— is out of humour, because he has been kicked, 
«*nd trodden upon, and scolded for being in the way. 
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when he might as well as not, have been put quietly 
out of the way. 

The evening, in a family party of well-informed 
accomplished, and agreeable people, did they hap- 
pen to be in a good humour, could not pass other- 
wise than pleasantly. But here every thing goes 
wrong. Mary is vexed because Sarah opens the 
instrument first. Sarah will not play, because Mary 
is vexed; and Mary will not play, for about the 
same reason ; and so neither plays. Jane cannot 
do her work, because Anne has lost her needle, 
though a hundred other needles were offered to her 
choice : neither can she quietly leave her work un- 
done. When one takes up a book, another pro- 
nounces it rude, disagreeable, and unsociable, to 
read in company ; though a full half an hour has 
. passed since any one opened their lips. If one laughs, 
the other is sure to wonder what there is to laugh 
at : if one complains, the other is certain there can 
be nothing the matter. Whatever is praised, no- 
body else can see the merit of ; though, if it had first 
been censured, some one would have found it all 
perfection. Now, it may be supposed this family 
are remarkably ill-natured. So far from it, there is 
not among them one who does not love the other 
most sincerely, or one who would hurt a hair of the 
other's head, to serve a selfish interest. 

I go into another family where the hand of ad- 
versity presses hard: where unaccustomed penury 
has abridged the indulgences, and overhanging evil 
saddened the bosoms of its inmates. , I see the fa- 
ther come home after a day of anxious exertion for 
his family : and instead of being greeted with cheer- 
fulness and smiles, to lighten his bosom of its cares, 
or at least to requite him for their endurance ; he 

finds nothing but superfluous ill*humour, and useless 
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contradictions, and teasing importunities. " Why this, 
why that, why not the other?' If he wants any thing, 
it is the only thing that cannot he had. If he com- 
plains of any thing, it is the very thing that must he , 
he cannot put so much as his hat or his stick down, 
hut it is in the wrong place. His wearied mind is 
regaled with nothing but complaints of servants, 
complaints of children, complaints of every thing. 
If he tries to cheer their spirits with some pleasant 
communication, his own are damped by the humour 
with which it is received. If anxiety has made him 
irritable, instead of being soothed and pacified by 
compliance and forbearance, he is goaded afresh 
with idle bickerings and useless opposition. And 
this from a wife, from children, who, in the genuine 
affection of their hearts, would gladly, were it pos- 
sible, take the load from his bosom, and bear it all 
themselves. 

I see the mistress of a house, a very pattern of 
domestic virtue, one of the most just, humane, well- 
meaning persons in the world, whose whole care in 
life is to do her own duty, and see that others do 
theirs. By a regular seasoning of ill-humour, I see 
her succeed in making every body's business irksome 
and disagreeable. If any one comes near, they are 
always in the way ; if they keep at a distance, they 
are always out of the way : if they do any thing 
without bidding, they are too busy by half ; if they 
wait to be bidden, they never think for themselves. 
If you offer her advice, she likes people to mind their 
own business ; if nobody interferes with her, she has 
every thing to hear alone. The very thing she lets 
you see she desires of you, she refuses when you of- 
fer it : and the very thing she has done to please 
you, she undoes as soon as she sees you are pleased 
with it. If you do a kindness to any one about her, 
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she will defeat it, or empoison it ; though she would 
have done it herself, if she had not. Yet — for I 
know her well — she is not a selfish or an unfeeling 
woman in matters of importance : she would sacri- 
fice her own advantage for the benefit of the mean- 
est of her family. 

I see the generous benefactor, who divides her in- 
come with the unfortunate, who looks out for sor- 
row that she may lessen it, and for need that she 
may supply it : at great expense, and, perhaps, the 
sacrifice of many of her superfluities, she has brought 
the afflicted into her house or under her protection ; 
and day by day I see her empoison the cup she fills 
for them, and make bitter the bread she supplies to 
them, by little ill-humoured suspicions, and captious 
answers, and sideway remarks, and broad hints, and 
by-words ; not one of which has the shadow of a 
meaning or a cause : and by perpetual wearing on a 
wounded spirit, the more susceptible in proportion 
as it is grateful, consumes the heart with useless ir- 
ritation, that she might as well have left to break 
with the weight of its own sorrow. 

I see people compelled to live together, and who 
would not, by the offer of a kingdom, be induced to 
live apart, managing matters as if the disturbing of 
each other's peace was the only object of their 
union ; contending for a thousand little things that 
neither cares about; though, in really important 
matters, either has pleasure in yielding to the other. 
I hear many a daughter quarrel with her mother, 
and many a wife dispute with her husband, whether 
they shall go out of one door or the other, when, if 
she were called upon to give up house, doors and all, 
for her mother's or her husband's sake, she would 
do it without a word* And I see again, where, from 
necessity or choice, every thing is yielded to the will 
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of another, so much 31 grace in the doing, so many 
bitter words and sullen looks, that more pain and 
provocation is given by compliance, than would be 
by resistance. 

I know families of young people, upon whom 
thousands have been expended to make them agree- 
able* and who have taken as much pains to com- 
mend themselves to the approbation of society, and 
the affection of each other, as their parents have 
taken for them : and they are the most agreeable, 
entertaining, affectionate young people to be found, 
when they happen to be in a good humour. But as 
to any possible calculation when that may be, you 
might as well trust Moore's Almanack for a fine day. 
Never have I been able to discover by the affinities 
of cause and consequence, or any other affinities, by 
what laws these ladies or any other ladies get in and 
out of humour. You must take your chance with 
them, and that but a poor one : it is a summer day, 
indeed, in which you do not find some one out of 
humour, with something or with nothing, with each 
other or themselves. Then, if you are on intimacy, 
wo betide you ! — for whatever you say is the wrong 
thing; whatever you propose is the disagreeable 
thing; whatever you ask is the impossible thing. 
If you are sufficiently a stranger to impose deference 
towards yourself, wo betide you still ! — for all yoiy 
amusement is to hear sisters — sisters most really at- 
tached to each other — snapping and snarling, con- 
tending and contradicting, like nothing but the little 
growling dogs that settle all their quarrels on the 
pavement, to the no small annoyance of the passen- 
gers. 

I seldom join a family circle, but somebody's hu- 
mour disturbs the rest I never join a party of 
pleasure, but somebody's humour makes it disagree- 

Vol. IL B 
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able. These are small matters ; but it is the perpe* 
tual dropping that wears out the stone, and not the 
sudden shower ; and it is these small frettings of 
ill-humour that consume the peace of our bosoms, 
and attaint the character of domestic happiness in 
England, which else has there its full and perfect 
loveliness. That this propensity to ill-huifnour is the 
effect of a foggy atmosphere and a sluggish circula- 
tion, I have no doubt. But wc do not abide an evil 
contentedly, merely because we know the cause ; 
rather we go more hopefully to find a cure. Whe- 
ther we can help feeling out of humour, I will not 
be positive ; though by the habit of reflection and 
resistance, I think we may. That we can avoid 
making others feel it I am quife positive. 

I know one, who, from the languor of a con- 
sumptive hahit, feels always ill and dispirited in the 
morning ; when asked why she never speaks at 
break fast- time, she says it is, lest, under those sensa- 
tions, she may speak ill-naturedly. I know one, who, 
from mental exertion at night, feels for the few first 
hours of the next day, all the languor and exhaustion 
of disease. Having the care of children, she never 
reproves them or gives them orders till the sensation 
goes off, because she feels that she must wait to be 
in a good humour herself, before she can judge of 
any thing, much less venture a reproach. This case 
is more clearly physical than most ; and yet it can 
thus be governed. I often hear ladies say in their 
families, " Do not tease me to-day, for I am unwell." 
I should not have the least objection to hear them 
say, " Do not tease me to-day, for I am in an ill- 
humour" — the candour of the confession on one part, 
and the shame of it on the other, might put an end 
to ill-humour in both. That all can control their 
humours is certain ; because all do, when they think 
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there is a necessity for it. In certain companies, in 
the presence of those we fear, or with whom we 
have some purpose to effect, either the ill-humour 
is conquered, or it is concealed. However the venom 
he native in our bosoms, the sting is put forth only 
at our pleasure — and strange as it is, we reserve it 
for our best and dearest friends ; for the torment of 
our home, and the misery of our families. 

You, who in character are yet unnamed, who are 
fretting and toiling yourselves to be hereafter called 
clever women, sensible women, elegant or accom- 
plished, or benevolent women ; has it ever come into 
your mind to earn the title of good-humoured wo- 
men ? Perhaps not, for you use the appellation in 
contempt ; and yield it to those who can claim no 
character besides. You have heard it thus used, 
and you have not reflected on the term, or on the 
thing it means. Of this be persuaded — Good-humour 
will lighten sorrow, that talent can but render more 
acute. Good-humour will bear you through diffi- 
culties thai the strongest sense cannot enable you 
to evade. Good-humour will preserve affections that 
beauty and elegance can do little more than win. 
Good-humour will lessen the sufferings of humanity 
more than thousands of gold and silver, which only 
administer to the body, while the other spares the 
mind. Good-humour will remain a blessing when 
others are gone by, like the woodroffe, that was 
sweet in my drawer, when even the rose had pe- 
rished, and the woodbine was forgotten. 
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GOOD TEMPER AND GOOD HUMOUR. 

Oh ! blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 
Good humour only teaches charms to last, 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains its past 

Pore. 

I am acquainted, very intimately acquainted, with 
two ladies : they are cousins. I shall call them Susan 
and Amelia. They were so much alike, that people 
thought them sisters. They were brought up to- 
gether, and with the same prospects in life. Now, 
it might have happened that Good-temper, that is 
Amelia, had been also good-humoured: and that 
Good-humour, that is Susan, had been good-tem- 
pered — and there would have been an end of my 
story. But the case is otherwise. Susan was not 
good-tempered, and Amelia was not good-humoured, 
as I am prepared to prove. 

When! first knew them, they were in the nursery. 
I often questioned the nurse respecting their disposi- 
tions ; to which her answer was, " Why, ma'am, my 
mistress thinks that Amelia has the best heart at the 
bottom, but we all like Miss Susan best. She is 
very naughty, to be sure, now and then ; but is not 
so tiresome as Miss Amelia." My own observation 
sufficiently illustrated her meaning. So long as 
things went on in their usual way* Susan was the 
most pleasant child in the world. If Amelia ran to 
the rocking-horse before her, when she was going 
to ride, she began rocking her with all her might, 
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laughing as if that had been her first design. When 
something was to be divided, though the nurse owned 
the eldest should have the first choice, Susan would 
say, "Never mind, Amelia shall have which she 
likes" — and the air of delight with which she took 
what was left, proved that she really did not mind. 
Like most good-humoured people, her compliance 
was pretty largely drawn upon. It was, Susan do 
this, and Susan do that. Let your cousin have that, 
and help your cousin to do this. But all was good 
to Susan : she frisked about like a butterfly, that 
driven from one flower settles upon another, and 
loses nothing of its gayety. All strangers liked her ; 
for she answered cheerfully to every question put 
to her ; smiled at every thing that was said to 
please her : when noticed, was playful and commu- 
nicative ; when left alone, amused herself, and trou- 
bled nobody. 

But in vain to poor Amelia things went in the 
usual way : the right way for her they could not go. 
When in a good humour, she was a most generous 
child, and would do any thing to oblige another ; 
but this did not happen once a-week. " I don't like 
this, I don't like that ; I wish you would do this ; I 
wish you would not do that." Changing the choice 
more rapidly than it was possible to comply with it; 
and when it was complied with, not a bit the better 
pleased : this was the music through all the days 
besides. It is proverbially said of a person we need 
not name, that he is in a good humour when he is 
pleased : but this was not the case with Amelia ; 
she was often pleased, delighted in her little heart, 
at having carried her point. But she took care 
nobody should see it, and sat pouting on, as if 
she had still been under contradiction. With stran- 
gers she was extremely disagreeable : if jested 
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with, sulked, and turned away ; seldom answered a 
question, but made a point of asking them when 
she saw it was inconvenient to attend to her. The 
child, I thought, was detestable, and certainly never 
happy. 

But there came a day — I mention one— but there 
were many such— when outrageous noises drew me 
to the nursery. Susan had, in mischievous play- 
fulness, thrown a favourite picture of Amelia's into 
the fire. Amelia with her usual whine, but not 
meaning really to hurt her cousin — she never had 
been known to hurt a worm — had pushed her over 
a stool, and caused her a severe fall. I found Susan 
in an outrageous passion, screaming and stamping ; 
while Amelia, overwhelmed with grief for what she 
had done, was using every possible means to com- 
fort and appease her. Though not in fact the ag- 
gressor, since she had no more intention of injuring , 
her cousin, than her cousin of vexing her, she had 
forgotten all wrong ; was begging her pardon a 
thousand and a thousand times; offering her dolls, 
books ; every thing she possessed, to make it up, 
and never even told me the provocation she had 
received : every thought of herself was lost in 
the idea that her cousin was hurt. Susan was in 
fact not hurt ; but she chose to scream on, and 
she refused all compromise and compensation. — 
No power of persuasion or command could force 
her to kiss her cousin, then or throughout the day ; 
though poor Amelia did nothing but court and 
solicit her to peace. When I alluded to the pic- 
ture, which I knew she felt the loss of, she answer- 
ed sweetly, " If I had burned Susan's picture, she 
would have laughed : and I ought to have laughed, 
for she only did it in fun, and not to have pushed her 
down." Sysan recovered her careless good-humour 
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to every body else, but would not kiss or play with 
her cousin : and two days afterwards, seeing her in 
the right position for her purpose, pushed her down 
over the same stool. 

When I knew these girls again, they were just 
growing up to women, and beginning to take their 
places in society. How they had been educated, or 
what means had been tried to correct their faults, I 
know not; but they were not corrected. The first 
time I met them was at a party, given by a lady 
something their inferior, and courting their acquaint- 
ance. As it often happens in such cases, this party 
was not quite so agreeable as it had been meant to 
be. Some, whose coming had been boasted about, 
had not thought proper to appear: those who had 
come, were some way or other not themselves, that is 
out of humour; and as party-giving ladies well know, 
all things at such times go perversely. Music was 
tried ; and my young friends, I perceived, were 
looked to as leading performers. The piano proved 
to be out of tune. Amelia rose from it in the middle 
of a duet, jingled the false note to make the cala- 
mity more evident, and bring to its height the morti- 
fication and confusion of the lady ; said it was im- 
possible to play on such a thing, and sullenly re- 
sumed her seat at a distance. Susan played on with 
hearty good-humour ; made an amusement of the 
occasional discord ; and if there came less music, 
there came more mirth, than if the string had not 
broken. As notes of excuse kept arriving instead of 
company, Amelia grew more and more out of humour. 
She would do nothing she was asked ; would know 
nothing about any thing that was spoken of: yawned 
on purpose, and then apoligized for being so rude : 
complained of the air of small rooms, and the stupi- 
dity of large parties. In short, took every means to 
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expose the awkwardness and increase the embar- 
rassment of the family. 

Susan was never happieg in her life : saw nothing 
amiss, except to make it a source of amusement ; 
set every body at ease by being so, and made every 
body happy by appearing so ; exerting her powers 
in proportion to the want of them in others, she en- 
tertained the whole party. Let it not be said that she 
was coquetting, or showing off She was amongst her 
inferiors, whom she had not the smallest desire to 
attract : but she was in a good humour, and wished 
to make every one else so: there was no affectation 
in it ; for if not pleased with the party, she was 
pleased with the intention to please her. I saw 
them afterward* in a different class of company:^ 
Amelia who now could not condescend to please be- 
cause nobody was there, was then dogged because 
she herself was nobody. She could neither laugh at 
a good story, nor give credit to a true one, nor show 
interest in the most interesting exhibitions of talent, 
wisdom, or virtue. The large room was as much 
too cold, as the small one had been too warm ; but 
as nobody here cared whether Amelia was pleased 
or not, she had all the fruits of her ill-humour to her 
own share. Susan was just as happy as before, 
though acting a different part : she listened with as 
much zest as she before had talked ; entered into 
every thing with evident delight, and evinced iust 
as much willingness to receive pleasure, as she had 
before done to afford it. 

It may be thought Amelia's conduct arose from 
pride. 1 had proof of the contrary. With them at 
home a few days after, a dispute arose. The lady 
of the first party had asked them to introduce her 
to the lady of the second party ; partly to gratify 
her vanity, partly to serve some essential interests. 
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Amelia wished to consent — why not serve another 
when they could? Susan was positive against it ; 
she was ashamed to acknowledge the acquaintance. 
Amelia thought this a selfish reason for refusing 
those who had been kind to them ; particularly when 
they would be served as well as gratified. Susan 
did hot wish to serve them. Why should she put 
herself out of the way to serve people she did not 
care for ? Indeed she did not like them — they be- 
haved very ill about an affair last year, and she was 
glad of an opportunity of showing them she resent- 
ed it Amelia could not bear to give them the pain 
of a refusal — she would go to Mrs. B. herself, and 
Jfll her the wishes of the D.'s, and what very good 
sort of people they were. Susan protested she 
should not, or she wquld tell fifty things about them 
to Mrs. B., and thereupon put herself into a most 
formidable passion, made up of reproaches to her 
cousin, and vengeance on the D.'s for their pre- 
sumption. 

At home, the same game went on perpetually* 
Amelia was the very torment of the house, by her 
perpetual peevishness. There was not one of her 
acquaintance liked her ; for if she liked them, she 
would not show it. Yet if one. any one, was in want 
of any thing — in distress abo& anything— nothing to 
Amelia was too much trouble, or too much sacrifice. 
Though she would not put down her book to amuse 
her best fntod when present, she never was heard 
to utter a harsh word against her bitterest enemy 
when absent Susan on the contrary, was the very 
charm, and spirit, and comfort of the family. What- 
ever was wrong, her good-humour put it right. 
Every body else might be attended to first, Susan 
^as never impatient Praise her, she would kiss y#« 
with delight; reprove her, she would not recrimi- 
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nate a word. The whims and fancies of those about 
her were only opportunities for showing her conci- 
liating and self-forgetting disposition: she seemed 
to perceive them, only to accommodate to them as 
much as possible surrounding circumstances. But 
Susan was resentful when wronged, and implacable 
when offended, and selfish when any material inter- 
est was in question. 

I saw these girls become wives and mothers ; liv- 
ing in domestic prosperity under the influence of re- 
ligious principle ; and eventually falling into sudden 
adversity. Susan now knew that she was resentful, 
implacable, and self-interested : and she knew that 
these passions were deeply sinful. She knew that 
the favour her good-humour won her from the world, 
was a poor equivalent for the approbation of Him 
who in secret beheld the obliquity of her character. 
Bitter indeed was her secret anguish, when she 
felt these tempers rising in her bosom. Ceaseless 
were the prayers that went up to heaven for power 
to subdue them: and not less severe the struggles 
outwardly to restrain them. When they broke forth 
into action, she made, as soon as she recovered her- 
self, every possible reparation. Meantime her house 
was the happiest of houses; religion seemed to be 
the parent of the loveliness it assumed, and nowhere 
was it so beloved and so admired. Servants served 
w'ilingly a mistress who was sure to be pleased 
with their services, and patient of their faults. The 
husband adored a woman who, come home in what 
humour he would, was always in a humour to ac- 
commodate herself to his. The children-— (there is 
nothing on earth so catching as good-humour)™ 
every body in the house — was happy : and though 
now and then mamma did still become excited, and 
exhibited symptoms of a proud self-will, husband 
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and children were content to wait recovery ; as the 
privileged possessor of cloudless skies abides the 
summer storm, sure to be followed by months of un- 
broken sunshine. And when the time of adversity 
arrived, while the evil spirit sunk before the hum- 
bling stroke, the gay good-humour shone with treble 
lustre. With the same cheerfulness with which she 
once commanded a retinue of servants, she now did 
their work. If the husband missed the luxuries of 
his table, he never missed the smile with which he 
was welcomed to it. If want and disease preyed 
upon her frame, no one heard of it : she had time 
for every thing, strength for every thing, spirits for 
every thing. The vulgarity and narrow-minded- 
ness of those among whom she was now cast, never 
seemed to annoy Susan, or disgust her; and there- 
fore her superiority never gave offence to them, 
though it secretly governed and guided them to * 
good. Contrite and ashamed of her faults, Susan 
claimed no merit for her good-humour : nor indeed 
was it any ; for it was the gift of nature : but it was 
beautiful ; it repaired every thing to her family ; it 
was adored by all, and the name of God had honour 
by her means. 

Amelia had a kind husband and good children : 
but they could not please her : she had servants, but 
they would not stay with her ; abundance, but she 
would not enjoy it ; religion, but she made it un- 
amiable. Her husband had bad health ; she nursed 
him with devoted and anxious fondness, when he 
was ill, and teased him ill again with petty annoy- 
ances, as soon as he began to recover. If she was 
indisposed, nobody else might enjoy their health. 
The children could not get through their lessons 
because mamma was out of humour — the servants 
neglected their work because mistress was cross ; 
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the friends would not accept the husband's invita- 
tions for fear madam should be in an ill-humuour. 
The poor were loaded with her bounties, and worn 
out of their lives with her ill-humoured interference. 
Providence, I hope, had thanks in secret for her 
abundant blessings ; but there was only fretting and 
grumbling before men. Amelia was religious. She 
would have sacrificed her dearest interest for reli- 
gion ; I believe she would have gone to the stake 
for it But it never came to Amelia's mind that 
trifling ill-humours were sins. She knew she loved 
her fellow-creatures, and spent her life in serving; 
them : she loved God, and would forego any desire, 
rather than break his laws deliberately ; and she 
laboured incessantly to instruct and influence others 
to his service. 

Whether that she found no direct law against ill- 
humour ; or whether that, by long indulged habit, 
she had become insensible to her own fretfulness, I 
know not; but I have little reason to think she 
prayed earnestly against it ; since I never saw the 
effect of prayer in adequate improvement And 
when poverty came, trebly imbittered was the 
draught she mixed of it, by her querulous and fret- 
ful humour. Her husband, feeling himself the cause, 
though blameless, of her troubles, was wounded and 
heart-rent with every fresh betrayal of her selfish 
sensibility. Her children, the objects of her peevish 
anxieties and fretful cares, were discouraged, by 
finding themselves a source of uneasiness instead of 
comfort Those among whom she was cast, falsely 
attributed to pride and contempt her unconciali ting 
manners. As ungraciously as she once conferred 
favours, she now received them, and was thought 
ungrateful, as she before was thought unfeeling — > 
though, in fact, she was neither. Amelia talked of 
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the comforts of religion, expressed herself acquies- 
cent in the will of Heaven, which I really believe 
she felt, but no one believed her, from the tone of 
whining discontent with which she spoke, and the 
impatience of every little contradiction or incommo- 
dity tjiat intervened while she was speaking. Why 
does not religion make her happy ? — Why does no 
religion make her amiable ? were the questions ask- 
ed by those who knew not. Those who knew, were 
aware that religion, beautiful ever in itself, was 
disguised by the peevishness of long-indulged, and 
now, perhaps, unvanquishable ill-humour. Huma- 
nity cannot say that Amelia ever injured intention- 
ally any human being: piety cannot say Amelia 
disgraced her professions of it, by any act of delibe- 
rate selfishness, injustice, or inhumanity. Yet few 
persons, in the sum total, ever gave more pain, or 
spoiled more enjoyment, than poor Amelia. 

My tale is told. If it be thought Good-temper is 
the better character, I have no objection: one fault 
is not the less a fault for the discovery of a worse. 
My object was to illustrate the difference : not to 
palliate either. 
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CONVERSATION. 

Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 
Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 
CM* fancy, or proscribes the round of mirth : 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world 
Who deemed religion frenzy, and the God 
That made them an intruder on their joys, 
Start at his awful name. 

COWFKR. 

I was in contemplation, sitting on the dry moss that 
cushioned the roots of a half-perished oak-tree. Sur- 
rounding me were all the beauties of the park — of 
one of those parks where the interference of art has 
so concealed itself, that nature seems to be the only 
workman. And it seemed no more to be made for 
man, than to be the work of man : the turf looked 
as if no footstep had ever pressed it ; the trees as 
if no hand had ever pruned a bough from them : the 
squirrel that leaped upon their branches feared no 
enemy ; the deer that grazed beneath were startled 
by no sound. From object to object, wandering de- 
lightedly, not knowing for very pleasure, where to 
rest, my eyes had been especially attracted by a 
tree of uncommon beauty, of which the whole trunk 
and branches were twined with wreaths of ivy. Its 
leaf, so elegantly cut, so highly glazed, had a strong- 
er, deeper colouring, thai* those of the tree it hung 
upon. The twining curvature of the branches 
gracefully contrasted with the angular projections 
of the boughs that supported it The tree, enve- 
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loped in this rich drapery, seemed there but as a 
support to its more splendid load. I thought — a 
footstep on the turf broke the train of my reflections, 
and a woodman passed by where I was sitting. In 
one hand he bore a small hatchet, with the other 
balanced on his shoulder a bundle of ozier twigs : 
from his huge leathern pocket projected the handles 
of the hammer and the pnining-knife. He passed 
immediately to the tree I had been admiring, and 
with pitiless activity began to level the hatchet at 
the roots of the ivy ; tore it branch by branch from 
where it hung, and heaping it together, bound it 
with a thong, as if prepared for burning. It was 
soon done. 

I rose hastily, and approaching the woodman, I 
said — " Why have you destroyed so beautiful an ob- 
ject V 9 " Beautiful !" he answered — " that is a grow- 
ing tree — it will be worth hundreds. The ivy would 
soon have killed it, and made it like itself, scarce 
fit for burning." My poetic meditations took flight 
at this prosaic truth, and unable to recall them, I 
followed the woodman to see what other justice he 
was about to execute on pernicious beauty. He 
knew his errand, it seemed ; and over brake and 
brier took his long, heavy strides to a thicker and 
more sheltered corner of the park. Here the wood, 
lower and more closely planted, had been formed 
into a sheltered walk, and terminated in a rustic 
bower. The first thing that struck me, was the 
most splendid woodbine I ever looked upon. It 
was not trained, it was not tied ; it threw itself at 
random over the bushes that were about it, which 
it literally smothered with its golden flowers, and 
came again to the ground for want of something to 
support it. The woodman walked up to it, and be- 
gan with some caution to raise the boughs. " This," 
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I said, " must at least be harmless here V 9 — u Harm- 
less enough," he answered me ; " but there is that 
holly growing up behind it. In a little time it will 
overhang the honeysuckle, and the dropping from 
the boughs will kill it. I am only going to turn its 
branches over that bower, where it will have sun 
and air, and something to support it." I was not 
quite content : it looked so careless, so natural, so 
beautiful, where it was ; though, left there another 
season, it would have died. 

Must that which is beautiful be removed, when 
it endangers something of more value than itself? 
Must that which in its natural growth appeared so 
flourishing and fair, be trained and pruned, lest it 
perish in its loveliness ? And may we be less provi- 
dent of our master's garden, than the rude woodman 
of his lord's domains 1 May we see what is brilliant 
overbearing and destroying what is valuable, amuse 
ourselves with its attractions, and pay no regard to 
the effects ? May we leave the residue of native 
beauty in our bosoms to grow as it will, and dis- 
pose of itself as it may for the brief interval of time, 
when it should be trained and treasured for eter- 
nity, at whatever sacrifice of present bent and in- 
clination 1 

I was led to these reflections, with a desire that I 
might say something more than I have already said 
on the subject of Conversation ; a most important 
power committed by heaven to our care, and, for 
the most part, suffered to luxuriate with most irre- 
gular and unchecked redundance. The gift of Con- 
versation is that which seems eminently to distin- 
guish the human being from the brute ; his fellow 
in many things, in some his superior. It is a power, 
too, not likely to terminate with our mortal exis- 
tence : but in whatever manner continued, must go 
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with us to eternity, to hold celestial converse in the 
presence of God, and speak forth forever the praises 
of his love. Of such a power it would scarcely seem 
necessary to urge the importance, did it not appear 
on observation that nobody regards it ; nobody lays 
it to heart that God has said, " Every idle word will 
I bring into judgment." When I say nobody, I limit 
my meaning to the compass within which all my 
listenings are made, and the sphere in which I sup- 
pose my remarks to circulate. I particularly desire 
it should be considered that I write for a certain 
class, and that I hear nothing and say nothing, and 
design not to censure or expose anything, that lies 
beyond this compass. I write for youth, or for that 
early womanhood on which numbers of my readers 
are perhaps just about to enter ; or for those of older 
years who have an immediate influence on these. I 
* would be understood to speak especially of them, 
however generally I may seem to express myself. 
If any will take the hint for whom it is not in- 
tended, and profit by it, I shall be gratified ; yet I 
would still deprecate the feelings of those who may 
fancy themselves attacked, when they are not un- 
derstood to be upon the field. 

In speaking of the misuse, or at best the waste, 
habitually made of our conversational powers, I have 
in mind exclusively the domestic circle, the home- 
talk of the family, or the communications of inti- 
macy. In company, as generally so called, it seldom 
rests with the young female to give the tone to the 
conversation ; she may be accessory to its frivolity, 
or a sharer in its usefulness, and will be surely re- 
sponsible for her, own words; because she might 
speak better or be silent, and others' wrong will not 
excuse us ; but it is not there that responsibility is 
quite her own ; neither is it there that the evil is 
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the greatest We speak well for shame before 
men, while we care not for conscience how we speak 
before God. 

When my attention had been called to this sub- 
ject, I determined to listen for one day to the habi- 
tual conversation, or talk, or speech, whichever is 
the better word, of a family circle of very cultivated 
and religious young people ; and to my own, as that 



tablet every word that was spoken, from the first 
intonation of voices giving notice to those in bed 
that somebody is up, to the prolonged gossip of the 
chamber at midnight — including the contributions 
of a few morning callers, and the stimulus of a 
chance visiter in the evening — I might submit it to 
perusal, and leave the comment to the judgment of 
the reader. This I did not ; but of the purport of 
it all, I made very exact memoranda : and I risk no 
miscalculation when I assert that the sum of it was 
this : — a large portion were words, for the utterance 
of which no possible motive could be found : — neither 
the speaker nor the hearer being interested in them, 
nor meaning any thing, nor understanding any thing 
by them. Another portion were of that dubious 
nature, that though it would seem harsh to call 
them false, they wanted every character of simple, 
unexaggerated truth. Another part were decidedly, 
though not intentionally, harmful; because they 
were calculated to give pain to those who heard 
them, or depreciate those who were the subject of 
them. A fourth portion of our words I found to be 
of a very remarkable character: they were in ex- 
act opposition to our sentiments : expressions appro- 
priate to a condition in which there should be no 
God, no providence, no immortality ; but, without 
any purpose of impugning it, in no way applicable 
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to our actual state of existence. In the fifth divi- 
sion — I am sorry to say not the smallest — I placed 
those words of which it is said, that out of the heart 
the mouth speaketh ; and which proved that our 
hearts were not wholly occupied with that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness. Of these were 
the angry words, the proud words, the envious 
words, the boastful words, the impatient words, the 
selfish words, which did not so much belie as betray 
our actual meaning. 

And under another head, 1 ranged communica- 
tions respecting others that had better not have 
been made, and the repetition of words that had 
better never have been spoken, much less repeated. 
If these portions of our conversation could not be in 
the mass pronounced evil, it will not be contended 
that any were good ; therefore the whole may be 
marked off as a waste of powers, and must be en- 
tirely subtracted from, if not set against, the pro- 
duct, when the reckoning for our talents shall be 
required. Those who are not in the habit of self- 
examination, will scarcely believe, when all this 
has been withdrawn, how little of the use of speech 
remained to be examined. A few expressions of 
affectionate feeling and benevolent sympathy; a 
very little communication of intellectual enjoyment ; 
a touch or two of innocent humour intended to 
please, were like beautiful blossoms scattered here 
and there on an ill-thriven tree. And rarer still 
than the flowers, when I looked for the abiding fruits 
of all our interchange of words, they were not to be 
found. Of all I had spoken or heard, I could not fix 
upon one word by which permanent good had been 
done, or been even intended by the speaker ; by 
which God had been honoured, or man benefitted, or 
ourselves amended. Even when the most serious 
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subjects had been alluded to, all the words might 
have been distributed among the preceding heads ; 
unless we form another for that fearful license with 
which young people laugh and talk, and cavil, and 
play off their dangerous witticisms, upon things most 
sacred, and persons who should be sacred for the 
things' sake; their hearts never misgiving them, 
that they are not all the time talking very reli- 
giously. 

It will be answered that this careless interchange 
of words is all very well : it is natural and agreeable, 
and lightens the daily task of life. We cannot be 
always talking to purpose ; we need not be perpe- 
tually on the subject of religion, or making a parade 
of our knowledge and acquirements : talking non- 
sense is very agreeable, and often evinces more ta- 
lent than solid discourse. To some extent this may * 
be true ; and as far as it is so, we would abridge 
nothing of the freedom of social intercourse. The 
woodman did not root up all the ivy, nor turn from 
their native growth all the woodbines of the park. 
But we must take care that what is agreeable does 
not overbear what is permanently valuable ; and 
that the indulgence of natural propensities does not 
work our destruction. Much of the talk I have de- 
scribed is not innocent and is not agreeable ; and, 
instead of lightening the task of life, adds many an 
item to the burden's weight, and many a pang to 
the trial's bitterness. 

I have no doubt that much of our dairy discourse 
bears the positive character of sin. Still more, not 
directly sinful, comes under the Apostle's warning 
against " foolish talking and jesting, which are not 
convenient ;" by which, I imagine, he meant not to 
forbid innocent mirth on right subjects and at right 
times, but that habitual levity of discourse that be- 
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speaks a mind taking no responsibility for the ut- 
terance of the lips ; forgetting itself, as it were, in 
the intoxication of idle talk : a position " not conve- 
nient" indeed/ for one prone to sin and encompassed 
with tempation, enlisted for battle, and in the midst 
of enemies. But my aim is not so much to prove 
that we do harm with this invaluable gift, as that 
we are bound to do more good with it than we do. 
I think we might make it more conducive to the 
rational and real enjoyments of life, to the general 
sum of human happiness, to the spiritual improve- 
ment of each other and ourselves, the credit of reli- 
gion and the glory of God. And so far as we could 
do this and do not, our plea of harmlessness can 
deserve only the reception of the servant with his 
buried talent. 

Certainly it is not desirable to be always talking 
of religion. In the way in which it is too generally 
handled by the inconsiderate, I would rather they 
never talked of it. But we may talk religiously, 
without talking of religion ; we may speak as if God 
were never forgotten, but as much present to our re- 
collection, as he is actually present as a witness and 
observer of our words ; and so avoid every expres- 
sion that consists not with our faith. As to the dis- 
play that might appear in speaking always ration- 
ally, proud, vain, and selfish, would be all the words 
spoken from such a motive : but that sort of commu- 
nication which affords improvement, and gives use- 
ful information, is not necessarily a display of talent 
—it may be interchanged where no talent is. Fruits 
ful in excuses, we plead that conversation is a spon- 
taneous and uncultivated growth ; the moment it 
should become studied, artificial, and constrained, it 
would lose its charm. Let us remember that this 
heaven-implanted flower, like every other blossom 
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that once decked the bowers of Eden, and may some 
time blow again in a yet fairer garden, has had no 
place to grow on in the interval, but an unkept 
and fallow soil : and, like the produce of some fetid 
marsh, it may spread luxuriantly, but grows rank 
and worthless. It is no longer best as nature pro- 
duces it. We must not root it out, and leave the 
place desolate ; but we must enclose it, and prune 
it, and direct its growth, and mend the soil about it : 
not to change its native characters, but to restore 
them. This is true of our feelings, our affections, 
and all that is within us; and it is true of our words, 
which are no more than the expression of these. 

We would not have art to take the place of na- 
ture, nor get up speeches by measure, and words by 
rule ; keep silence till we have something very im- 
portant to say ; utter wise sentences while our hearts 
are foolish, and pious phrases while our thoughts are 
earthly, and benevolent speeches while our feelings 
are unkind. This would be to pick the blossoms 
from the fig-tree and stick them on the brier, in 
hope to gather fruit from it. But let us have a mo- 
tive for our words, and let that motive be a good 
one. Let us have a design in our words, ana let 
that design be a good one. Let us have a meaning 
in all we say, and let the meaning be a right one. 
Nay, so far are we from this, perhaps it would have 
been enough as a first step to say, let us be con- 
vinced that our powers of speech are a gift for which 
we are responsible. Many of us, I fear, have never 
yet had any intention of doing good by our daily 
domestic interchange of words— by good, I mean 
what I have explained before — to promote happi- 
ness, give innocent pleasure, communicate desira- 
ble knowledge, cultivate kindly affection, amend the 
heart, or glorify God. Have we ever reflected that 
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for this our speech was given, and habitually dis- 
posed ourselves to make this use of it? The inquiry 
might soon be answered. Take a day— examine it 
through ; what have we done with the gift ? — What 
have we meant to do ? The answer of most days 
will be, "We have done harm by accident — we 
meant to do nothing." 

I speak not of those, who, under the meridian light 
of truth, have drunk so deeply of self-knowledge 
and of self-reproof, that their thoughts and words, 
the misuse of talents and the waste of powers, are 
among those things of which the remembrance is 
grievous to them, the burden is intolerable. They 
will not carelessly add to that grievous remembrance, 
and increase that intolerable burden. Their boughs 
have been already withered and overborne by the 
embraces of that earthliness which grew unchecked 
around them. Their branches have run. enough to 
waste and perished, for want of timely training and 
sBpport ; and left them to perpetual, painful, and 
sometimes unsuccessful struggles against obstinate 
and deep-rooted habit. These need no persuasion ; 
but well might the young be persuaded by them to 
look early to the garden committed to their keeping. 
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COUSIN MABEL, 

He who glides smoothly o'er life's waveless sea, 
Nor feels the chilling blast of misery, 
Looks on the victim by the whirlwind toss'd, 
And marvels how his peace was wrecked or lost 

Bird. 

There is a proverbial saying of some antiquity, and 
not wanting in wisdom, that " Listeners never hear 
any good 01 themselves." When the motive for fur- 
tive observation is a bad one — impertinent curiosity 
or designing malice — it is most probable that they 
will not ; or if they do, there is likely to come with 
the stolen commendation, an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that they do not deserve it. But I, who 
listen honestly and openly, in the broad light of day, 
and never hear anything but what everybody else 
has heard, and no one had any intention to conceal, 
I may hope to be exempted from the sentence of this 
proverb ; and, if I should have chanced to overhear 
a conversation of which I was the subject, may 
be excused fo£ repeating it ; that proverb notwith- 
standing. 

It was so, that once— I need not tell where or 
how it came to be so, but it was — that a certain 
large house, square and white, had windows to the 
ground. It was at the beginning of June — June 
this year was very warm, therefore it was not sur- 
prising that the windows were open, though at the 
close of the evening, and with lights burning. A 
lighted chamber, filled with living figures, is an ob- 
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ject so pictorial, no one with a painter's eye can 
pass it unobserved. Indeed for myself I never can. I 
have of this kind no greater pleasure, than to creep 
at dusk before a row of cottages, and through an un- 
curtained window, by favour of an illuminated rush, 
or a candle of scarcely more circumference, to see 
the unconscious inmates perform their evening task, 
or enjoy their evening's idleness* mindless of obser- 
vation from without. The attitudes of the rustic 
figures, the distinct outline with the colouring ob- 
scured, gives an effect to objects in themselves not 
beautiful, and by the broad daylight scarcely ob- 
servable. It is true, that in a drawing-room, too 
gayly illuminated for any to be obscured, with splen- 
did lamps, instead of rushlights, and well-dressed 
ladies, instead of rude peasants and half-naked chil- 
dren, the painter's vision is considerably less poetic ; 
and on the occasion referred to, I should certainly 
have passed on without a pause, had not something 
particularly arrested my attention. About the win- 
dow was a group of some half-dozen figures, pur 
porting to be ladies somewhere in their fourth lus- 
trum — I should think nearer the end than the be- 
ginning of it And in the hand of one, closed, but 
with the finger in, as if it had just been read, there 
was a little book — a sort of pamphlet-looking octavo, 
which looked so much like a book which contained 
one of the Listener's stories on " Good-Temper and 
Good-Humour," that I could not but fancy it to be 
the same. The ladies were in conversation very 
earnestly, and I fancied again it seemed to be about 
the book. By approaching a Bttle, I could easily 
hear, for the night was still, and they spoke loud. I 
thought of the aforesaid proverb, and was about to • 
go away, when looking again within, I perceived 
that none but young ladies were t^ere. 
Vol. II. D 
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By the shadows of lesser figures in the distance, 1 
began to apprehend it was a school, or a place of 
education of some sort ; extremely comfortable, as, 
contrary to my former observations, I must allow, it 
looked. This was the Listener's peculiar province. 
A better motive than curiosity arose. It was desi- 
rable, for my young readers' sake, that I should 
know the effect of my observations on their minds ; 
that if it had been other than I desired, I might take 
occasion to correct my own mistake, or theirs. Cer- 
tain of the goodness of my motive, and of the use to 
be made of what I heard, I resolved to take the risk 
of its not being agreeable to myself, and cautiously 
approached the window. The Listener's observa- 
tions were, as I had fancied, the subject of their dis- 
cussion. If I repeat any thing favourable to myself, 
I beg my doing so may not be construed into a de- 
sire to circulate my own praises. My motive will 
be shortly seen. The ladies were not, as I found, 
quite satisfied with my definitions of Good- temper 
and Good-humour ; some thought the terms should 
have been Good-temper and Good-disposition, ex- 
pelling poor Good-humour altogether. The criti- 
cisms, however, were but few, while the observa- 
tions upon the whole were treated with unbounded 
applause. 

The girls declared' that nothing could be more 
natural : they had witnessed all and every of the 
circumstances related, even to the unboiled egg, the 
open window, and the kicking of the dog. What 
wonder, with the experience of full fifteen years, 
and some three more to that? One knew an old 
woman who did exactly so : and one a young girl 
who was exactly like this : another remembered a 
certain party in which the very thing happened. 
Another had the whole of her last holidays spoiled 
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by the ill-humour of her friends, and seemed not 
without apprehension that the next would be so too ; 
unless the Listener had been there before her, and 
carried conviction and reformation on its wing. 
And then came the praises. Nothing could be more 
desirable than to expose and ridicule such inconsis- 
tencies. They had thought at the time it was all ex- 
ceedingly sinful: and that aunts, cousins, and friends, 
had shown tempers very little consistent with Chris 
tian principles ; the wisdom of age, and the suavity 
of youth. They thought such a one could not read 
the character of Amelia, without applying it to her- 
self. Such a one must surely take the hint. They 
hoped the world would mend by it, and then they 
should not be annoyed as they had been. They 
should never see any one out of humour, without 
thinking of it, and longing to read it to them, that 
they might see themselves and be ashamed. I was 
extremely obliged to my friends — as how could I be 
otherwise 1 — and so doubtless is the world, and all 
those whom they desired to correct by my means ; 
particularly as the object was their own immediate 
benefit. I thanked them in the silence of my heart, 
and walked away. 

In the vacation immediately following this event, 
I was introduced to a family, where, as a part of the 
domestic circle, I quickly recognised two of my for- 
mer friends of ths window : no wonder I remember- 
ed them, for they were the two that had been loudest 
in my praise. Certainly, had I wanted a portrait 
of Good-humour, I could not have chosen better 
than in these two girls. They were fresh and beau- 
tiful as the first blush of morning. Their bright 
blue eyes sparkled with perpetual glee : their fine 
elastic forms seemed equally at ease in motion and 
at rest : mirth played innocently on their ruby lips. 
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I can compare them to nothing but the first blown 
rose of summer, before one drop of rain has soiled 
its petals. The cherished objects of parental care, 
surrounded with luxury, and expectant of future 
wealth, they seemed to live but to be loved, to 
breathe but to be happy. 

It chanced that, in this family, besides the parents 
and some other inmates, there was one isolated 
being, remarkable in contrast with the rest. She 
might be thirty, she might be forty, or almost fifty : 
it did not signify — she looked is if she thought so. 
Her features might not have been always without 
interest; but in the drawn and half-shut nostril, and 
the close pressure of the lips, there was an expres- 
sion not altogether pleasing. Green and yellow 
sickliness was the predominant character ; though, 
in the dim, diminished eye, an acute observer might 
still discover what had once been vivacity and feel- 
ing, Mabel was but little past the age of her beau- 
tiful cousins, when in one day the promise of her 
life was blighted. Sorrow, acting upon a mind en- 
ervated by indulgence, and a constitution naturally 
weak, implanted the seeds of a chronic disorder, 
which, without immediately tending to the dissolu- 
tion of life, had decided the tenor of it to be that 
of perpetual and remediless sickness. When Mabel's 
heart became a joyless .blank, she had not where- 
with to fill it from above* She became fretful from 
disappointment, and irritable from suffering; and 
the world, that saw the change, but knew nothing 
of the cause, still further soured her temper by 
harshness and neglect. Now, she was a devoted 
Christian ; and in becoming so, had become benevo- 
lent, and generally cheerful Nobody heard Mabel 
complain of the early blighting of her earthly hopes, 
or the perpetual suffering of which she w$| the 
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victim ; or speak of the providence that assigned 
her so bard a portion, but in terms of grateful ac- 
knowledgment. But habit had rooted in her tem- 
per what it had written on her features ; she was 
still fretful and still irritable. This everybody saw, 
and everybody complained of ; and nobody liked 
poor Mabel. The parents of this family, in which 
she resided, knew her story and her worth ; bore with 
her ill-humours, and tenderly administered to her 
sufferings. My young friends, I am sorry to say, 
showed no such consideration. Cousin Mabel was 
the object of their supreme contempt, and the per- 
petual subject of their mirth. 

As the Listener is a person perfectly unknown, 
the ladies had no suspicion such a one was amongst 
them ; and I had again to hear myself produced, 
quoted, and extolled, whenever the girls thought 
they had reason to complain of their cousin's peevish- 
ness. " I wish she was away," said Susan one day to 
Emily ; " she is the plague of the house. If she is ill, I 
cannot think why she does not die. I'm sure nobody 
would miss her." Susan did not know that Mabel 
had been all that day in the abodes of misery, spend- 
ing her feeble powers in giving ease and consolation 
to the a jjjioted ;'paid with the widow's blessing and 
the orpj&n's smiles, and followed by many an artless 
prayejfthat her days might be prolonged. "I think," 
said "{IBmy one nigjit to Susan, " cousin Mabel is a 
greaTTh^fSbcrite. The Listener says if people are 
religious? fhey should be good-humoured. Did vou 
observe what a fit of ill-humour she took this after- 
noon about nobody knows what — something I said 
that did not please her ? One cannot be always 
thinking of what one says, for fear of putting peo- 
ple in a fret." Emily did not know that Mabel, 
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the indulgence of a fretful and impatient temper, 
was at that moment in tears and on her knees, im- 
ploring Heaven to subdue an evil, for which her 
greatest grief was that it dishonoured religion ; and 
entreating that her young cousins, the objects of her 
pious solicitude, however they might despise her for 
her infirmities, might not be prejudiced against re 
ligion on her account. 

Emily and Susan saw the exterior only. Once 
a-day or twice a-day, or as often as may be, they 
saw a look of impatience, or heard a fretful word, 
or were put aside from their purposes by a com- 
plaint of annoyance ; and though they neither quar- 
relled with their cousin, nor directly opposed her, 
twenty times a-day they hurt her feelings by side- 
way glances, broad hints, playful annoyances, and 
unnecessary trials of her temper ; to amuse them- 
selves, or, as they were pleased to say, to cure her 
of being so touchy, Emily and Susan thought their 
cousin had a selfish heart, considering only her own 
inconvenience, putting everybody out of the way 
because she was sick. They did not see how often 
Mabel's eyes were filled with tears at their remarks, 
when no words escaped her ; how often she suffered 
acute pain from heat, or cold, or noise, because she 
would not cross their inclinations ; how often, while 
they were playfully trying to excite her temper, 
her eyes were uplifted to Heaven for help to re 
strain it. * 

Emily and Susan never suspected that their own 
hearts were selfish, when in the enjoyment of such 
abundant blessings, health, strength and spirits; 
limbs that had never ached, and hearts that had 
never known a care; they thought it not worth 
while to spare the feelings or study the convenience 
pf a poor child of sorrow, blighted and jvithered 
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at the first .da wa of life, with nothing to support 
her since, and sweeten her existence now, but the 
love of God, and the kindness of those about her. 
The being of whose temper they were so impatient, 
and whose religion they in consequence presumed 
to doubt, with her small powers and enfeebled 
frame, conferred more benefits on humanity in one 
month than they in all their years. God had more 
thanks for her afflictions than ever he had had for 
their prosperity : and she, with every thing mental 
and physical to contend against, had made more sa- 
crifices, and put more constraint upon herself for 
their pleasure, than they, with every thing at com- 
mand, had done for hers. 

Leaving these, my particular friends, to speak to 
others, who I hope may be as much so, though I do 
not know it — let me add, that if it be our duty, as it 
is, to subdue as much as possible and control our 
natural defects of temper, it is not less — nay, it is 
far more — the duty of the young, the light-hearted, 
£nd the happy, to bear with and excuse, and by all 
^feans to spare, the defects of temper they perceive 
infcthers. Spoiled, perhaps, by an education not of 
tn£r own choosing ; soured, perhaps, by injuries not 
of 'Bieir ^deserving ; or subjected by the hand of 
Heaven to some organic disease, of which mind as 
well 4s body is the victim ; little does the lively, 
healthful spirit know what these may suffer, from 
the restless humour that consumes their peace, from 
the disease that causes it, from the influence of ex- 
ternal things upon their frame, and above all, from 
a consciousness of the wrong they are doing ! Did 
we know wh# it is, after nights of sleeplessness, to 
arise to son# charge to which, perhaps, our spirits 
are unequal ; to find every nerve affected by the 
vapours of the morning ; to feel every word tW is 
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spoken jar upon our senses as upon some fretted 
sore ; to go wearily, though willingly, through the 
day's work, struggling in vain against the evil hu- 
mours that assail us ; and to lie down at night, de- 
feated, and ashamed, and self-reproached, for the 
day's impatience and ill-humour ; we should learn a 
lesson, which as yet perhaps we know not ; and, it 
may be, more than one : for while we learned for- 
bearance, and indulgence, and compassion, we should 
not unlikely learn more gratitude to Heaven than 
we ever have yet felt ; and instead of taking merit 
to ourselves for what was nature's gift, be con- 
founded and ashamed that we have used it so self- 
ishly, and so thoughtlessly possessed it. 
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SACRED MUSIG 

Then crown 'd again, their golden harps they took. 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony, they Introduce 
The charming song, and waken raptures high: 
No one except, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part; such concord is in Heaven. 

Milton. 

But a month ago, I was invited to pass a fortnight 
at the house of an old and valued friend of my mo- 
ther's, whom I had never seen. Her letters, how- 
ever, breathed the tone of true piety ; and as I was 
informed she had, though early left a widow, brought 
up a son and daughters in an exemplary manner, I 
had very little doubt but that my visit would prove 
very satisfactory. When I arrived at the pleasant 
mansion of Mrs. Rivers, I found only the female part 
of the family at home. I was welcomed by her and 
her daughters with real cordiality; I was much 
pleased with the lady of the house, and I thought - > 
the young ladies elegant and amiable. In the time T 
which elapsed before dinner, they were busily en^ 
gaged in working for the poor ; and I found by their 
conversation, that they were deeply interested for 
the spiritual as well as temporal welfare of their 
poor dependents. I also discovered that they were 
well informed and accomplished ; not by their quo- 
ting all the books they could remember, or by their 
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displaying all their portfolios of drawings; but by the 
general rational tone of their discourse, and by the 
very pretty landscapes and figures of their design- 
ing which ornamented the drawing-room. Aftei 
dinner had passed off, and coffee had made its ap- 
pearance, a pause ensued in our conversation, when 
Mrs. Rivers asked me if I was fond of music 1 On 
my replying in the affirmative, the two young ladies 
rose, and with great alacrity proposed playing to 
me. And while Caroline was arranging the music 
and piano-forte, and Laura tuning the harp, I could 
not forbear reflecting how often the pleasure awa- 
kened by the preparation for music had been damped 
by the cold indifference of the performers; by the re- 
luctance with which they consented, and by the ill- 
humour frequently displayed. But nothing of this 
kind now allayed my enjoyment, and after listen- 
ing to some very pretty English and Italian songs, 
chastely and beautifully executed, Mrs. Rivers said, 
" Come, let us have some sacred music." The young 
ladies complied; and, to a common observer, it 
might seem as readily as they had done before ; but 
it might be fancy, or, if I did not see less of alacrity, 
I certainly did see a very great willingness to finish 
the performance. 

When they had retired to rest, their mother and 
I continued chatting. She spoke of the piety and 
amiability of her girls, and with the parent's tears 
springing to her eyes, she gave many instances of 
their self-denial, their charity, and self-control. 
From this subject we wandered to education, and 
she asked me how I liked their music and singing ? 
I answered, as in truth I might, that^eldom had 1 
heard such rich execution, tempered with such judg- 
ment and expression. " I am heartily clad to hea^r 
it," rejoined Mrs, R. ; " for their music, first and last, 
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has cost me a thousand pounds,* and they have prac- 
tised six hours every day for many years ; but I do 
wish they would sing a hymn at our family devo- 
tions : the servants like it, and would gladly join, if 
they would lead, but my daughters do not seem to 
like it, though I tell them they have no idea how 
mudi it increases the feelings of devotion." The 
day after this conversation was Sunday, and we 
went to their parish church. Like many country 
churches, it possessed no organ, but the girls of the 
Sunday-school, and a few young men and women, 
had been instructed by the parish clerk ; and viler 
squalling, miscalled singing, did I never hear. But 
judge of my astonishment, when I saw that though 
my young friends held, like most of the congregation, 
a hymn-book in their hands, yet there was certainly 
no singing on their part ; no, not even did I see a 
movement of the lip. At dinner, Mrs. R. deeply 
lamented the torture which every one's ear must 
be subject to while hearing the singing in their 
church. " But," added she, " the parish is poor, and 
cannot afford to pay a good instructor." I then could 
not forbear mentioning that the instruction of the 
youth of the congregation by the young ladies might 
effect some reformation. 

To my great astonishment they both replied, that 
they did not think it of such importance ; that it did 
not signify, and that it would be a great deal of 
trouble. I assured them that once or twice a-week 
would fully answer the end designed ; and I could not 
forbear saying, that no part of the worship of God 
could be of small importance. Mrs. Rivers seconded 
my opinion, but they remained firm, and here the 
subject dropped. And when I got into the retirement 

• 

* Pour thousand four hundred and forty-four dollars* / 
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of ray chamber that night, I puzzled myself for some 
time to find out the great objection to singing in 
church themselves, or teaching others to smgi Abct 
when I reflected on the express injunction of the 
Apostle, and on the great help that harmony is, a? 
Mrs. R. observed, to the devotion of many, I wonder- 
ed why two ladies on whose music so much expense 
and pains had been bestowed, should think scorn to 
dedicate some part of their time and talents to: the 
Almighty, (who gave them their voice and execu- 
tion,) in praising him themselves, or in teaching 
others to praise him. Why is it that a church is the 
only place in which nobody with a good voice may 
sing, though every body with a bad one may do their 
utmost to annoy and distract the congregation? and 
what is there in sacred music instantly to damp all 
ardour in the performers ; and why do those who 
could execute it with fervour, neglect to do it, and 
then pay those to perform it on whose lips the sacred 
words become mockery and profanation ? 

When man was created, his person beautified, 
and his mind endowed, and placed in the midst of a 
material creation, whose yet hidden properties he 
was to discover and improve into sources of most 
exquisite delights, and instrumental of exercise to 
his own yet unknown faculties, those personal beau- 
ties, those mental endowments, and those material 
properties, had all one purpose and one end' — the 
service of God, and the happiness of man : for both 
were then but one, and could not be disunited; 
When these ends parted, and man chose himself a 
happiness independent of his Maker ; he took to his 
own share these splendid gifts, these treasured ma- 
terials of delight, these stores of intellect— another V 
workmanship : and regardless altogether of the pur- 
npse of their creation, devoted them to his own plea 
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sure, honour, or advantage, or what in bis corrup- 
tion, he considered such. God let it be. He let his* 
beautiful orld become a prison-house of crime, 
and his splendid gifts the instruments of sin. With* 
those powers that he had created for his glory and 
service, he let his creatures make themselves a hap- 
piness to which he was no party ; till in the revel of 
possession, they believed that they could do without 
the giver. 

Time went on — the beginning was forgotten : man 
no more remembers how he obtained these powers, 
and for what purpose he originally had them. He 
finds himself^ in possession ; calls them his, and sets 
about to do with them what he pleases ; holds him- 
self responsible to no one for their use, and thinks it 
a great matter of boast if he does no barm with 
them. And now, when God has returned to claim 
his own, and in the hearts of many has reunited 
those long separated ends of existence, and taught 
us again that we must live for him, and find happi- 
ness in him, and devote ourselves to his service ; 
stupified by habit, and misled by custom, false in our 
tastes, and perverted in our feelings; we are slow to 
give back to him the embezzled property. Some, 
in the confusion of their judgment, and the honesty 
of their purpose, throw away these splendid gifts ; 
charge on their powers the folly they have wrought 
with them ; and conceive it their duty to lay talents, 
intellect and feeling, all aside, as parts of that va- 
nity they are called on to forego. Others,, more 
rational in the work of excision, and not quite so 
honest, take a shelter in the plea of " innocency :" 
and finding that to maintain this plea costs them 
trouble enough, they will not venture on the deeper 
question of " utility." And so with all our religion, 
God's service — yes, and our own happiness, too — re- 
Vol. II. E 
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rgtfak defrauded of those gifts and powers that were 
Ifery destined to promote them, 
f Music is one of these. It must have been the gift 
"God. Man aid not communicate to the extended 
wire its vibrations : man did not give to the sur- 
rounding air its modulatory motion; man did not 
organize the ear to such exact responsiveness, or the 
brain to such acute Sensibility of what the ear con- 
veys. Man could not have made music, had God 
not intended it. The power was his, and the gift 
was his : man has possession, and thinks it is his own. 
It administers to his pleasures ; it buys him the ap- 
plause of men ; it feeds his unhallowed passions, drives 
away thought, and helps to make him happy, in for- 
getfulness of what he is, and is to be. For these 
purposes, the worldly parent, if she finds this talent 
in her child, takes possession of it, expends upon it, 
as above described, no small portion of another ta- 
lent committed to her keeping, and occupies with it 
a fourth, or a sixth, or an eighth part of her chil- 
dren's early years — perhaps the only years that ever 
will be theirs — and her heart never misgives her 
that she has perverted the gift, or defrauded the 
giver of this talent. The Christian mother follows 
her example, though not with the same motive. 
The talent is now divested of all unhallowed pur- 
poses and dangerous effects. It is acquired without 
vanity, and used without ostentation. Instead of 
leading the young performer into company, to ex- 
hibit herself for admiration, it now contributes to 
make the excitement of mixed society unnecessary, 
by supplying her with innocent amusement at home. 
Never let the Listener be supposed to say a word 
against the use that is made, in such families, of this 
delightful talent ; the evening recreation of a well- 
spent day — the home festival of domestic cjieerful- 
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ness and affection ; or the solace, perhaps, of some 
anxious, lonely hour. I believe that music stands 
thus in many families, entirely divested of every in- 
jurious application, and administering tp one part of 
the Creator's purpose — the happiness of man. But 
I do question whether it is made anywhere, so much 
as it might be, subservient to the other : the service 
and honour of the giver ; or even to the first, in the 
best and the highest sense of the word, 44 happiness." 

To consider it first in private. Do we not all 
know how difficult it is to keep God always in our 
thoughts, to cultivate perpetual intercourse with him 
in our hearts, and to have before us such an abiding 
sense of his presence, as to be our guardian at once 
from danger and from sin 1 To do this is the pre- 
vailing desire of every Christian bosom : and yet, 
while surrounded with things sensible and earthly, 
it is the most difficult task we have to perform. If 
music is the resource of our lighter hours, might it 
not be the means of bringing God into our thoughts, 
rather than of driving him out of them by the intro- 
duction of other images ? If it be the solace of our 
sadness, might it not better serve the purpose, by 
bringing, together with its soothing melody, the re- 
membrance and images of joys yet unseen, and hopes 
as yet unrealized : in which, rather than in the mere 
physical impression of the sound upon our outward 
organs, the mind might forget, or find a sedative for 
its anxieties ? 

Might not music, by those who like it, be had re- 
course to, for these express purposes, whenever the 
bosom seems to need it 1 If music, under some of 
its forms, is calculated to excite the passions and in- 
toxicate the spirits, it is, in others, eminently calcu- 
lated to allay and pacify, to soften and subdue them. 
I believe it is capable of exercising a permanent and 
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essential influence on the character, in awakening 
the gentler dispositions of the mind, and putting to 
rest the more turbulent. I should in this persua- 
sion be extremely anxious to cultivate a love of mu- 
sic in young people, whether they play themselves 
or not, and be very sorry if they showed a dislike 
to it I would make it a part of their education 
with this view, and lead them to this use of it. To 
still the stormy passions, to soqthe the irritated feel 
ings, to elevate the sensual mind, and recall to seri- 
ousness the dissipated mind, would be a use of mu- 
sic acceptable indeed to Him who wills nothing so 
much as the holiness of his creatures, and their 
restoration to the likeness of his spotless purity. 
There are many who feel music thus, and for this 
desire it. And, I dare say, there are more Listeners 
than one, who, coming into musical society after a 
day of hurried occupation, or anxious thoughtful* 
ness, have hoped, amid the concord of sweet sounds, 
to compose their agitated spirits, and elevate their 
earth-bound thought ; and by the aid of Handel or 
Mozart, have been very near succeeding, when a 
noisy Italian bravura, or a flippant French madri- 
gal, has put an end to their hopes, and almost to 
their patience. 

In family devotion musfelihght be made far more 
useful and delightful than it is :M am aware that in 
some families it is sd used. Perhaps it might be 
made of more importance. The younger part of the 
family, on whose music so much is expending, might 
be led to consider it as their especial care, and one 
of the chief objects of the instruction they are re* 
ceiving. How beautiful and how invaluable, in a 
young mind, is the habit of referring every thing 
they receive or do to some higher end, than that of 
temporal advantage or transient gratification I 
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In our public service, the musical department is 
indeed deplorable. Our psalms and hymns are 
solemn prayers or devout praises, as much addressed 
to Heaven as any part of the service. As such, it 
is difficult to understand why the minister is not re- 
sponsible for the performance of this, as well as the 
remainder of the holy ministration ; that it should 
seem to be the business of the clerk, often an illite- 
rate, and not always a pious man, and perhaps 
some dozen idlers, his companions ; on whose taste 
and feeling is to depend this part of our devotions. 
The congregation may join, it is true : that is, they 
may if they can : but I must confess that, from the 
choice of tunes, or the method of execution, it is 
not always possible. I doubt not there is in every 
village, parish, or congregation, musical talent 
enough, and dearly enough purchased to make 
melody meet to be offered as prayer in the courts of 
the Most High ; to instruct those who are willing to 
be taught, especially the children ; and why not 
others, their neighbours and dependents ? — no unfa- 
vourable opportunity of teaching them to under- 
stand and feel this part of the service. And if, under 
the sanction and direction of the minister, the charge 
of the psalmody were thus put into their hands, 
without preventing any one from joining, I think 
they might defy the clerk and his companions to de- 
stroy their harmony. 

Perhaps our female friends will say this rests not 
with them — they cannot assume a charge not offered 
them. But I can imagine a case in which the 
minister, whose approbation was necessary, would 
be their father or their well-known friend; or where 
their rank and influence in the church would secure 
a glad compliance, should the proposal come from 
them. And then how potent is example 1 Success- 
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ful and approved in one congregation, it would come 
to be earnestly solicited in another ; and the ladies 
might as in most cases they ought to, wait the re- 
quest. But even where the direction of the singing 
is not in their hands, but conducted on the present 
system, we still do not see how the musical ladies ot 
a congregation could better use their expensive ac- 
complishment, than by teaching the children of the 
Sunday-schools, and others, to join with feeling, cor- 
rectness, and moderation ; by which the clerk might 
be even yet outsung. 

If it be thought that I have been dreamirg, in- 
stead of listening, and mindless of what is daily be- 
fore my eyes and in my ears, have let imagination 
range in things that have no reality ; if it be said 
that music is an innocent plaything of man's secular 
estate, in which we may expend as much time as 
we please, and as much money as we please, and 
need render no account, it being only intended for 
our amusement ; I think that such an opinion is con- 
trary to the whole tenor of Scripture, to our condi- 
tion on earth, and preparation for eternity ; and I 
believe that God will some time vindicate his pur- 

f)oses in all that he has created, material or intel- 
ectual, and convince us that he gave us all the 
powers we have for better uses than we have made 
of them. When the children of Zion were captives 
in Babylon, they hung their harps upon the willows, 
and forgot their country's songs — how could they 
sing the Lord's song in a strange land ? — their hearts 
were unstrung and tuneless, as their harps. But 
when they returned to Jerusalem, doubtless they 
^ strung the chords afresh, and learned anew the for- 
^gotten music, and sang again the song that Moses 
v taught them; the psalms their kings and prophets 
left them. So, if the corrupted world return again 
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to the God it has forsaken, and the' knowledge of 
him be established in all the earth, and sin and Sa- 
tan be expelled from it ; this talent, and every other, 
toR find the use for which it was intended : will be 
made to subserve the holiness, as well as the hap- 
piness of man, and, before all things, the glory and 
worship of the Lord. How shall we think, then, of 
the long misuse ? Or, if we never see a time when 
the earth shall be the Lord's, and the fulness of 
* beauty with which he filled it be recovered from 
corruption, should we not as individuals, restored 
ourselves, endeavour to restore every thing to the 
holy purpose of its first creation? 
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GOODMAN HODGE. 



The actions of men are oftener determined by their characters than 
by their interest ; their conduct takes its colour more from their ac- 
quired tastes, inclinations, and habits, than from a deliberate regard to 



part, links which follow each other in the chain of custom. Hence the, 
great effort of practical wisdom is to imbue the mind with right tastes, 
affections, and habits ; the elements of character, and masters of ac- 
tion. 

" Oir ce on a time" — this is the way stories used to 
begin, and I am partial to it, because it is among the 
remotest recollections of my life, though I scarcely 
expect the memory of my readers will extend to a 
period of so much rudeness in nursery lore. My 
story is truth : if it seems incredible in the reading, 
let judgment wait the issue for the proof. There 
was a man, a day-labourer he had been ; but having 
saved a little money from his earnings, he had now 
a small cottage of his own. Ambition, like many 
other things, enlarges in the feeding ; and for ten 
years past, his enjoyment of the cottage had been 
disturbed by desire for a field that lay. beside it. 
The time came — the savings amounted to exactly 
the right sum, and the goodman bought the field. It 
was at this time I became acquainted with him, be- 
cause, in some of my listening excursions, my path 
lay through this ground; , and aware of the impor- 
tance of the business on wh!6h I was intent, he n&er 
objected to let me pass: If I heard anything by 
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the way, it was but consistent with my profession ; 
and if I tell what I heard, it is for others 9 benefit, 
not his wrong. It was a small, stony field : it had 
produced nothing yet, and did not look as if it in- 
tended it. One day, as I passed, I asked the good- 
man tvhat he meant to plant. He said, " it was to 
grow wheat by and by ; but being fallow ground, it 
wouli want a good deal of cultivating ; it would be 
some -time first :" and so indeed I thought; more 
particularly as he had expended all his substance 
in purchase of the field, and had not money left to 
buy a load of manure, or scarcely a spade to dig it. 
He did dig it, however, for I saw him often at the 
work: whether he sowed it, I cannot say: most 
likely not, for nothing came up. Possession, still, is 
great enjoyment, as many a one knows, who has 
property that makes no returns ; and for the first 
ear, he was quite happy in the consciousness of 
aving a field. 
At the beginning of the second year, seeing him 
stand thoughtful on the path, " Friend," I said, v " do 
you sow your field this year?" — "Why, likely I 
might," he answered, " otherwise, than that I have 
nothing to sow it with ; and it would be lost grain, 
besides, the ground is not rich enough. In a few 
years I shall be able to buy manure for it, then you 
shall see a crop !" and the goodman's eye lightened 
at the thought of garners full in years to come. It 
was during the same summer, that passing through 
the ground, a scene of unusual activity presented it^ 
self: man, wife, and child, all were in the field, and 
all were busy. " What now, good friend ?" I said ; 
" this is no month for sowing wheat ; and I cannot 
say your lapfull looks like it." Hodge answered, 
" It is ill sowing wheat upon a fallow field ; but I 
am tired of looking at it as it is. Till the time 
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that I can make it 'useful, I have- a mind to make 
it pretty ; and so we are planting it all over with 
these thistles." " Thistles !" I exclaimed. " Why, 
yes/ 9 said Hodge, with the look of a man wh(Mas 
solid reasoning on his side — " I was walking, the 
other day, upon the common, thinking, as on* may 
do, upon my fallow field, and how much money 
I wanted of enough to buy manure for it,' when 
my eye was taken by some -tall, red flowers, grow- 
ing in plenty on the waste. They looked very 
beautiful. The fine broad leaves lay gracefully 
folded upon the turf ; their fringed heads shone in 
the sunbeams, with colours that might have shamed 
the rainbow. Thistles are of no use, I know ; but 
then my ground will bear nothing better at present 
— they will look pretty from the window, and will 
4I0 no harm for a year or two : so here we are all at 
work. I have fetched them from the common: 
seed, roots, and all, and next summer we shall see." 
** Friend," said I, " I have seen many men dig up 
thistles, but I never thought to see a man planting 
them." " But, perhaps," said Hodge, with conscious 
superiority of wit, " you have seen them plant things 
not half so pretty." " But your wheat — how is your 
future crop to grow, if you fill the ground with 
thistles ?" — " Bless your heart," said Hodge, with a 
look of contempt, " why then, to be sure, we can 
dig them up again — time enough yet — may be you 
a'nt used to digging." It was vain to resist the 
goodman's last argument, with all the hidden mean- 
ings with which his tone invested it — viz. that I had 
better mind my own business ; that I was talking 
about what I did not understand ; that I never had 
a field ; and that, if I had, I should, in waiting, plant 
it over with thistles. Therefore I passed on. So did 
nummer beats $nd winter's cold ; and blithely the 
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thistles grew. The common never bore a finer crop ; 
Bnd with all my prejudice, I was obliged to own the 
flowers looked very pretty. 

Meantime the goodman's store increased ; the 
funds were forthcoming ; the field was ploughed and 
sown ; the wheat came up and so did the thistles. 
A chancery suit could not have ejected them after 
so long possession. They had all the advantage ; 
for while the wheat was to be sown afresh for each 
succeeding year, the thistles came up of themselves. 
Then they were goodly and tall : they lifted their 
heads to the sunbeams, and scattered their seeds in 
the breezes, while the sickly wheat lay withering in 
their shade. I did not question him of his crops. 
Every spring I saw him rooting up thistles, and every 
summer I saw the thistles blow : and for every one 
he left, there next year came up twenty. Whether, 
as years advanced, they became less numerous, or 
whether he lived to see them exterminated, I can- 
not say : I have left that part of the country. 

Do my readers not believe my story? Is my 
goodman's folly too impossible 1 Let them consider 
a little : for I have seen other labourers than he, i 
who sow a harvest they would be loath to reap, and 
trust to future years to mend it. Of those who doubt 
the sanity of my goodman Hodge, many may thought- 
lessly be doing the same thing ; whether they be 
parents whose fondest charge is the education of 
their children, and their fondest hopes its produce ; 
or whether their one small field be the yet unsettled 
character of their own youthful mind. In my ex- 
tensive listenings, I have seen many things that have 
surprised me only less than the reasonings by which 
they were defended ; but I would rather speak upon 
the general principle, than particularize in the appli- 
cation of it ; except it be some few instances by way 
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of illustration* I believe the application can scarce 
ly, in any case, be equivocal. Every careful mother 
knows ; every reflecting woman knows, what is the 
moral produce she desires of the mind she has to 
cultivate— or rather, let me say, every Christian 
knows what are the fruits the absent Lord of the 
domain expects should be rendered him, by those 
whom he has left in charge. If these fruits be pu- 
rity and holiness of heart, simplicity and sobriety of 
mind, pious consistency of purpose, and a life of de- 
termined separation from all that is sinful in the 

Eractices of the world, what are we to say of the 
onesty, or of the competency, of that steward, who, 
to produce them, sows the seeds of folly, and plants 
the root of pride, and encourages the growth of 
earthliness, and cultivates a taste for things forbid- 
den 1 I have talked or listened to many parents on 
this subject, during the education of their families. 
I have seen a father encourage his boys to fight out 
an amateur battle, for the right of possession, to the 
merest toy, and yield it to the victor — and when I 
asked him if he intended bis boys should in after 
life take possession by force, of what they could not 
prove a right to, he said, " No — but boys must learn 
courage ; they would know better than to fight for 
what does not belong to them, when they were 
men." I have seen a mother take her daughters to 
a dancing-school, to be taught every fashionable 
manoeuvre of the ball-room ; and when I asked her 
if she meant her daughters should be introduced to 
amusements she did not herself approve, she said, 
" She hoped not ; the principles she laboured to 
instil, would, she trusted, prevent it ; but till they 
were of an age to feel their influence, she must let 
them do as others do ; there was no harm in chil- 
drens' dancing.' 9 
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I have seen a teaeher bring tears and blushes tipon 
the cheek of a pains-taking booby, by showing him 
the achievements of his brother ; assuring him, that 
whUe the younger brother was sent to cotyege, he, 
for his stupidity, must go behind the counter. I 
asked him if he wished that when that boy became 
a man, he should be pained by the superiority of 
others, or ashamed of the station to which Provi- 
dence assigned him 1 He answered me, " No : but 
emulation is the finest thing in the worlds — it is 
impossible to make anything of boys, without the 
stimulus- of rivalry." 1 have asked a lady, whose 
children I saw every evening playing at cards for 
halfpence, and vehemently contending for success, 
whether she was bringing them up to be gamesters, 
or to waste their hours in frivolous pursuits and un- 
wholesome excitement of temper and feeling 1 Half 
laughing and half angry, as at a foolish question, she 
said, w <3f course not — but it did not signify how 
children amused themselves." Of another, who was 
cramming her children's minds with most pernicious 
nonsense in the form of books, I asked if she meant 
that they should be weak, ill-judging, and romantic 
women ? She, too, said, " No — but children do not 
understand sensible books: she was glad to get 
them to read at all, and should give them better 
books when they were older." A few times in my 
life I have seen parents take — no, not take, (for 
they would themselves have been ashamed to be 
seen there,) but send — their children to the thea- 
tre, and other public places, which they had taught 
them to consider inconsistent with the spiritual re- 
quirements of the gospel, and the safe conduct of 
a corruptible nature through a corrupting world- 
alleging, that it is desirable, at a certain age, to 
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let young people taste these pleasures, that they 
may better appreciate the nature and tendency of 
them. n 

Let me pause a moment. Of those who are read- 
ing this, some will say, " But we do not think there 
is any harm in attending places of public amuse* 
ment, in dancing, and all these things you talk 
about." I answer, u That is not the question. 
What I particularize applies only to those who do 
think these things objectionable, as leading into sin ; 
and who wish their children should grow up in this 
opinion. To you these instances may not apply ; 
but if there is any thing in the world you do think 
wrong or unbecoming in man or woman, suppose 
that to be the thing I have instanced, and the case 
will be in point. I meant not to blame any one for 
planting the root, of which he wishes to gather the 
fruit" 

One word to those young persons who are free, 
or are allowed, in some measure, to judge for them- 
selves ; and perhaps a few years more of age, may* 
not make the words inapplicable. What is it you 
intend to be 1 A child of God, a purified jewel of 
the Redeemer's crown, a heavenly plant, bearing 
seed a hundred fold ; walking not after the course 
of this world in the vanity of your minds, but in 
meet and holy preparation for the bliss of heaven ? 
Do you desire to renounce the devil and all his works, 
the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covet- 
ous desires of the same, and the carnal desires of 
the flesh, so that you will neither follow nor be led 
by them ; obediently to keep God's holy will and 
commandments, and walk in the same all the days 
of your life ; even as you have pledged yourself to 
do, in these words, or it may be some others of like 
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meaning ? These are great fruits : your fallow field 
is ill disposed to bear them : the air about you is 
•well prepared to blight them. O ! why are you so 
bold ? Why do you reason so absurdly, and act so 
foolishly, as in many cases you are seen to do, when 
you insist on going once, but to see, what you know 
4s wrong, though you do not mean to make a prac- 
tice of it. When you seek companions and employ- 
ments you know will dissipate your thoughts and un- 
settle your habits ; when you poison your minds, and 
stimulate your passions, and heat your imagination, 
and pervert your taste by every species of pernicious 
reading and unhallowed talk, by ambitious schemes 
and unsanctified desires ? Would you be persuaded 
— would those who have the management of others 
but consider — how hard a thing it is to purify, and 
make meet for glory, a spirit born in sin, and con- 
ceived in iniquity, prone to evil as the sparks to fly 
upward, but to all good unwilling : a soil that bears 
indigenous every bitter and unwholesome weed, but 
will only be cultured into fruitfulness by toil and 
care, favoured with the dews of heaven, and the 
sunbeams of celestial grace ! We must have had 
small experience in life, and less in religion, if we 
do not know the difficulties, the miseries, the con- 
flicting feelings, entailed upon us by the tastes and 
associations of our past lives. How very difficult it 
is with every motive and inclination to the work, to 
subdue one evil propensity, or root out one ungodly 
feeling; to correct even one, the smallest sin to 
which we are habituated, if we may venture to call 
anything small which is offensive to the pure vision 
of the Most High. 

We scarcely expect to be understood, to the full 
extent of our meaning, by any but those, who, hav- 
• ing come to be like-minded with their Lord, have 
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learned to know no misery equal to the conscious- 
ness of sin ; no desire so intense as to be holy in bis 
sight ; no hatred so deep, as towards iniquity, apart 
from its eternal consequences. But I could wish 
that the less experienced would take it on the word 
of those who are before them : for, if honest in reli- 
gion, they will come to this mind at some time. It 
is then that the heart becomes conscious of the mis 
chief of every habit, of every inclination, or taste, or 
feeling, that has been engendered by example, or 
cultivated by indulgence. Then the tossed and trou- 
bled spirit has cause to say, " Why was I encou- 
raged in these feelings, till they have become as na- 
tural to me as to think or breathe 1 Why did I feed 
my imagination with these images, till I find it im- 

f)ossible to expel them from my mind ? Where did I 
earn this taste for vanities, that seems determined 
to go with me almost to heaven V 9 I do not know 
whether what we hear be all a fiction ; or whether 
those who on their knees declare, that the memory 
of sin is grievous to them, and the burden of it in- 
tolerable, have any such sensations as their words 
express ; but if they have, I am sure they cannot 
thank their parents for having poured one drop un- 
necessary of bitter memory into that full cup, nor 
themselves for having voluntarily added one feather's 
weight to that too heavy burden. 

Admit that the thistles may be rooted out ; that 
the girl who is taught vanity, will not be vain when 
jhe becomes a Christian woman ; and the youth who 
is encouraged in oppression, rivalry, and pride, will 
not be contentious or dissatisfied when he becomes 
a Christian man : still be it rememberrd, it is no 
magic touch of the celestial wand that converts the 
bond-slave of earth into the meet inheritor of hea- 
ven* It can do so, we know — but generally, as re* 
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gards the sanctification of the heart after it has been 
pardoned and renewed, the process is a long, and 
often a very painful one. It is by fire the gold is pu- 
rified. By many a painful excision the eye is made 
single. Sorrow after sorrow comes ; draught after 
draught of misery is drained; and the heart has 
sometimes to be buried beneath the wreck of every 
thing it has loved and delighted in, before earth and 
self can be crushed out of it Why should we be 
so mad, so unjust to our children, and cruel to our- 
selves, as to increase the difficulty of the cure, be- 
cause confident it will in the issue be performed ? 
Why do we plant our ground with thistles, because, 
after years of labour, they may be rooted out ? 
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THE THREE SABBATHS. 



It was the universal Sabbath, 

....i. When the prayer 

Flows from the righteous with intenser love ; 
A holier calm succeeds ; and sweeter dreams 
Visit the slumbers of the penitent. 

SOUTHEY. 

Sometime since I was spending a few weeks in an 
excursive visit among my friends. The family in 
which I passed my first Sabbath from home, were 
persons long distinguished in the religious world as 
servants of God, living in his faith, and devoted to 
his service. Propriety, charity, and love, were the 
character of this house at all times. During the 
week I had seen nothing of which I could have said 
the practice had an unholy and unchristian ten- 
dency ; and I had heard no mention of things sacred, 
but in such terms as Christians love to hear. But 
the days of course had been occupied with a variety 
of things. The younger part of the family were 
engaged every hour abgut some matter of educa- 
tion, some healthful exercise, or innocent recreation. 
The father was abroad upon business of various 
kinds, and the mother engaged with business of as 
many kinds at home. Of coursfe, they had all their 
hours of private recollection, perhaps at daybreak 
or at midnight ; but as far as could be perceived, 
the hours of family prayer were the only periods oi 
cessation from secular affairs. Such just import- 
ance was attached to the value of time in this 
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house, that to have been idle would have been felt 
a disgrace to the youngest of its members : and it is 
much to say that every tiding I saw them employed 
about became their age and the several duties 6f 
their station. 

Saturday passed like other days, and I heard no 
one remark that to-morrow would be Sunday. Per 
haps it was not extraordinary that what happens 
every week should not be remarked upon : but lam 
so much in the habit of saying to myself, " To-mor- 
row will be Sunday," I seemed to miss the remark; 
and no moment occurred in all the day, in which to 
have said it myself would not have seemed foreign 
to the purpose. 

When I awaked on the Sunday morning, though 
the wonted sounds without the house were hushed, 
the sounds within were just the same as usual — 
as much brushing, and hanging, and dusting, and all 
the movements that denote business and activity 
renewed. The people came down the same, and 
the breakfast passed the same, and nobody said, " It 
is Sunday." So much like another day did it feel, 
that to reassure myself of its being really the holy 
day, I asked at what time the service began. " O, 
at ten o'clock," said Maria, jumping up hastily ; "is 
it time V* and all were off to prepare themselves. 
They all went to church, and from their manner 
there, I believe their hearts went with them. They 
listened with feeling attention to the sermon, and 
walked home with an air of serious reflection. I 
had every reason to suppose some of the servants 
went to church also : though as the work required 
of them was plainly as much as on other days, all 
could not have gone. During the remainder of 
the morning, I observed the father walking over his 
grounds, giving orders for to-morrow, and directions 
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for the weekday '8 work to such of his servants as 
could be found. I observed the mother doing the 
same at home ; walking into the nursery, and about 
the school-room ; noticing things that in the bustle 
of the last week had escaped attention, and giving 
orders about things that in the bustle of the next 
week might escape memory. 

The children were not at their usual lessons : I 
believe they had been learning something sacred — 
of this I am not sure : — most likely they did so every 
day ; but now the young ones were playing at their 
usual games ; — the floors were strewed as usual with 
toys, carts, dolls, and cards, and the usual comple- 
ment of story-books. The elder daughters were in 
the garden, tying up the flowers. There was an air 
of leisure in the house, certainly, but none of enjoy- 
ment or concern, or any particular engagement of 
the mind. There was a large dinner, as on other 
days : the dessert was scarcely on the table when 
some one said it was church-time; and such as were 
inclined arose and went to church; the servants 
certainly could not. On returning, I observed that 
those who had not gone, were either writing letters, 
or reading the same books as on Saturday. I do 
not say they were profane books ; — they were not ; 
but they were those that usually lay on the table : 
I believe they were Cowper's Task, the History of 
the Albigenses, and Buchanan's Memoirs. Our re 
turn produced conversation : it was sensible, rational, 
and occasionally serious, as it was on other days ; 
still nobody said — " It is Sunday." 

When the younger people had retired, I asked 
my friend if she allowed her children the same 
amusements on Sundays as on other days? She an- 
swered me that she did — their amusements were 
perfectly innocent I continued, " And you do not 
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widi to spare your servants' labour on this day V* 
She replied, " I would not do outrage to their feel- 
ings in any thing — I encourage and wish them to 
go to church ; — and if they chose to do their work 
on Saturday, they might — otherwise I do not think 
it of any consequence." — " Tell me, then," I said, 
" what it is you mean ? I know you would not act 
against your conscience for any consideration ; and 
I have always supposed your affections are with 
God. Tell me why you do not keep the Sabbaths 
he has appointed V 9 She answered, " If I believed 
he required it, I should keep them, certainly ; and as 
to outward respect before men, I do in some sort 
observe them, because it is an ordinance of our 
country, and tending to public good. It was a part 
of the moral law, I know, when men had no better 
rule to live by. But under the influence of spiritual 
religion, I endeavour to live soberly and righteously 
before God every day — I teach my children never 
to forget, and never to offend him -I think we are 
now under a different dispensation, and may enjoy 
the freedom the gospel gives, without shackling 
ourselves with ordinances that belonged to a darker 
and a sadder day." — " Madam," I said, " you will 
excuse my words ; — but yours is a strange language. 
Of course I am acquainted with all that has been 
said about the abrogation of the Mosaic law ; — I do 
not wish to speak of it all ; — for if it were possible 
to prove that the law of the two tables passed away 
with the dispensation they belonged ' to, you would 
not, I think, release yourself from a single obligation 
that is contained in them. Nay, with the other 
nine commandments, I am persuaded, you would be 
very sorry to dispense ; and it seems very strange to 
me that you should desire to be rid of this. Is it so 
great a task to set apart a day in seven to the pe- 
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culiar service of God, that I hear you talk of free 
dom and gospel privileges? I should have thought 
the privilege was to keep it" 

She answered me — " We must take things in the 
spirit, not in the letter. If I did not serve God on 
the other six days, it might he very delightful to me 
to be allowed to serve him on this : if I were in the 
habit of forgetting him, such a memorial would be 
very necessary ; but I hope this is not the case. 1 
desire that every day with me should be * a Sab- 
bath to the Lord.' " — " My friend will excuse me," 
I replied, " if I say I think she speaks too proudly. 
An eternal Sabbath is the promise of heaven, but 
it is not the hope of earth. Do you mean me to 
tmderstand, that during the activity of secular occu- 
pation, in which I have seen your whole house en- 
gaged from seven in the morning till ten at night, 
that your minds have been in no degree pre-occupied 
and drawn off from God ; so as to lose, if not the me- 
mory, at least the enjoyment, of his presence '{ Do 
you say that your husband in his counting-house, 
and your children with their masters, and your ser- 
vants in the laundry, are as able and as likely to 
retain a hply and a heavenly spirit as if they had 
nothing else to occupy their minds ? Are you so dis- 
possessed of that spirit of earthliness which once 
reigned in you, that it never makes an effort to re- 
cover its predominance, taking the advantage of 
your legitimate occupation with the things of time, 
to displace the preference of eternity ?" 

" These occupations are indispensable," my friend 
replied; "they are duties. Whatever their dan- 
gers, since God has placed us in them, he can sup- 
port us through all, and sanctify them to'us. He 
knows the infirmities of bis people, and to what 
they stand exposed,** 
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" And therefore," I said, " he appointed the Sab- 
bath to strengthen them, and recover them from the 
mischiefs of that exposure — as, after a hard-fought 
battle, the general orders his legions to repose, and 
gives balms and ointments for their wounds. La- 
bour was in the curse pronounced on man for sin ; — 
that is, the necessity of labouring for the things that 
perish. And no sooner did mercy in the Redeemer's 
name remit a portion of that curse, than it remitted, 
too, a portion of the labour : — as if it had bidden us 
return one day in seven to paradise, to forget our 
banishment in undisturbed enjoyment of our God. 
Are we so proud as to say we need it not ? Are 
these labours so congenial, that we should desire it 
not 1 Is it this permission to forget and forego every 
thing but what our hearts are set upon, that you 
speak of as a shackle from which the children of God 
are freed?" The entrance of the husband broke off 
the conversation. 

The second Sabbath offered me a different scene. 
I heard my beautiful Amelia up before her usual 
time, sorting, and tying up packets of school-books. 
To breakfast she came, with her bonnet on, and her 
cloak on her arm; — scalded her throat with tea, 
and said she had not time to eat : — she had to hear 
twenty children their lessons before church time ; 
— and quickly she disappeared. We found her 
again at the church door. Be it enough to say, the 
service was delightful : — the sermon all that it could 
be to incline the heart to holiness and peace. My 
sweet Amelia looked pensively happy as we bent 
our way homeward, till catching sight of a clock, 
" Dear !" cried she, " it is half past one ! — my scho- 
lars will be waiting;" — and before we reached 
home, she was seated in the hall, surrounded by 
women and children. I stopped to listen, and found 
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she was teaching them to read and spell. It was 
nearly three, when seeing them disperse, 1 begged 
Amelia to take refreshment, and asked her if read- 
ing and spelling were religious instructions. She 
said, " Not exactly — but when they had learned to 
read, they could read the Bible." I was just going 
to say, that was a contingency that hardly seemed 
to warrant the unnecessary teaching of those things 
on Sunday, when a loud knock at the door announ- 
ced nothing less than a carriage. " On Sunday," 
I thought, " and here" — when in came an elderly 
lady, flushed, and out of breath. " My dear child," 
she said to Amelia, " don't lose a moment — -I'm come 
for you, and you must go — Mr. W. of York is going 
to preach at the New-Street church : — make haste 
— it is two miles off— I've got the carriage— I don't 
use it of a Sunday, but this is too great a treat to 
lose : — I just heard it by chance — there is not a mo* 
ment to spare." — " O, thank you !" cried Amelia, 
u Hqw delightful ! I was going to the Sunday-school ; 
but for once" — and into the carriage she jumped. 
" Dearest me !" said the good old grandmother, in 
the arm-chair from which she was too infirm te 
move— "that child will kill herself — but there- 
she 's always after good — not a bit has she had to 
eat ! Well, times are altered: — when I was young, 
good people went to their parish church, and read 
their bible, and thought that was enough." 

We sat down to dinner, but Amelia had not re- 
turned. We were in progress when she came. 
" There, now," said the old lady, " sit down and 
i speak to me a word if you can— but eat some din- 
ner first — I have not heard the sound of your sweet 
voice to-day, nor any of the good things you know 
how to cheer my heart with!" — " Dearest grand** 
mamma," said the lovely girl, " I delight to talk to 
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you ; but you know what a day Sunday is to me ; 1 
never have a moment to sit down.* When we were 
ready for church, there walked in a group of young 
people, whose errand ran thus — Amelia must go 
with them to-night to Old Street — there was a 
Missionary from Nova Scotia— a most interesting 
young man, not more than three-and-twenty, and 
had preached one hour and a quarter this morning : 
he had been among the savages — it would be a 
most interesting sermon — she must go. Amelia he- 
sitated a moment, but her blue eyes beamed impa- 
tience at her own delay — " I should like to go— but 
I was going to church with grandpapa : he will not 
like to be left. I do long to go." The old gentle- 
man understood her looks. " There, go, dear, go 
if you like ; I never cross young people in these 
things. Don't understand it ; didn't use to be so in 
my time. Take care of yourself, that's all." We 
went to church, and heard a most beautiful finishing 
to the morning's discourse, which we had not per- 
ceived it wanted, but by which we now found it 
doubly valuable. 

Amelia rejoined us long after nine o'clock ; for the 
sermon, as she told us exultingly, had been nearly 
two hours long. The colour was gone from her 
cheek, and the brightness from her eye ; and she 
threw herself on the sofa. In vain she tried to read ; 
in vain the old lady, who had heard nothing, entreat- 
ed to be told what she had heard. Amelia was ex- 
hausted beyond any effort to recover herself. " Dear 
Amelia," I said to her as we were going to bed, 
"have you enjoyed your Sabbath 1" — "O yes, I 
hope so, but I am very much tired." — " Do you feel 
the better for this day of rest ?" — She smiled at the 
word. " Rest I have had none, but I must be the 
better for all the good I have heard."—" May you 
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not have heard too much V 9 " No, that cannot be : 
is not preaching the nourishment appointed for our 
souls ? It is more needful than the food we eat." 
" But there is such a thing as reflecting on what we 
hear. And then you have had no time to yourself 
all day." " No, that is the worst of it : but we must 
not live for ourselves-" " And yet, I think the Sab- 
bath was given us for our own sakes, to rest and re- 
fresh our souls." " From weekday labours — but we 
should spend it in well-doing, and imparting spiritual 
good to all who" — " Who need it ; and you, then, 
are not of that number?" "Indeed, yes; I need 
everything ; I feel very sad, and quite confused. I 
know I should profit more by being in my chamber, 
in communion with God; but then" — "But then * 
you are the only person for whose benefit your Sab- 
bath was not intended." 

I arrived on the following Saturday at the house 
of a friend. She apologized for the absence of her 
daughters all the morning. " Saturday," she said, 
" is a particular day among us : we feel like school- 
boys finishing up their task to be ready for a holy- 
day. We write all necessary letters; if any little mat- 
ters are in agitation among us, we try to arrange 
them, to get them off our minds; particularly we 
try to disencumber our memory of little things, such 
as orders, promises, &c., that they may not obtrude 
themselves to-morrow. In short, it is an universal 
settling day among us. And you would be amused 
to see how the little ones mimic and burlesque our 

Elan :— arranging their toys, giving back what they 
ave of each other's, and settling all differences* 
You will see them in every corner of the house, col- 
lecting what they have left about, and hunting for 
what is lost — If 1 want one of them, it is 4 0, mam- 
ma, you know it is Saturday, and we are so busy. 
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I never let them see me smile at their odd devices 
of arrangement, for I love to see them imbibe our 
habits, before they can share our feelings." 

At dinner I learned that all arrangement was at 
- an end. Indeed I could see it, for the house looked 
as I have seen others look when every thing is put 
in order for a rout. Fresh flowers were in the chim- 
ney, fresh perfumes on the table ; work, books, and 
drawings, all were laid away. I foolishly asked, if 
company was expected 1 " Yes," my friend replied, 
" we shall have company ; but not such as will 
trouble you. We do nothing on Saturday evening 
but prepare for Sunday. We collect our ignorant 
neighbours together, to instruct them in religion, 
and prepare their hearts for Sabbath occupation ; 
and as far as we can remove any little anxieties 
that may be on their minds, or disputes that may 
be between them. We give them tea, and while 
the elders instruct them, it is the privilege of the 
little ones to sit up half an hour later than usual, 
to wait upon them : one not lightly prized, I assure 
you. When this is done, we like to sit down and 
talk together, or perhaps read together, if any thing 
particularly interesting has come in: but we do 
not like to have any matters of business brought 
in ; and our girls have made it a forfeit to disar- 
range their minds by the introduction of any un- 
welcome subjects. It sometimes causes us a little 
mirth, to determine whether the forfeit has been 
incurred." 

Sunday came. When I appeared, the youngest 
child ran up to me, and asked if I was sure I was in 
a good-humour — I said, " I hoped so." " Because," 
she said, " nobody must get up in a bad-humour on 
a Sunday." The parents smiled, but did not check 
her : I had before remarked the stillness of the house. 
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I believe, literally, nothing had been done, but to 
light the fires, and prepare the breakfast 

The little ones were all present during break- 
fast time, receiving from mamma the materials 
of occupation and amusement ; and pictures of sa- 
cred subjects, little Sunday books, and various arti- 
cles of that sort, made valuable by being never pro- 
duced except on Sunday. My friend told me, that 
though they had similar things in the week, she 
always had a choice set for Sunday, a means that 
was certain to succeed in making them desired ; and 
when the set was worn, and the novelty quite ex- 
hausted, they passed into the common nursery store, 
and new ones were provided ; by which the Sabbath' 
was a distinguished and desired day : this was all 
she could do for them while so young, there being 
no Infant-school near, to which they could be sent 
Some little things were given them to learn; but it 
was made rather a matter of credit and ambition 
than necessity, to have plenty of things to repeat at 
tea-time. After breakfast, every body disappeared 
till the service-bell rang ; then all were expected to 
assemble, to go together to divine worship. 

On our return home, my friend said to me, " You 
will excuse our leaving you alone till dinner. It 
is our rule to separate, and pass the time alone. 
And our doors are closed against all comers. The 
girls go to their rooms, or to the garden, where 
they like, but are strictly enjoined to be each one 
alone. For my own part, charged as I am with 
the care of such a family, the right to be alone with 
God, and do nothing but communicate with my- 
self or him, is a privilege I cannot forego for any 
thing. I never even read, except a little in my 
Bible : I read enough on other days. It is so sweet 
to me to feel I may do nothing, after a week of 
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which every hour is employed ; it is really the great- 
est luxury I know. If I could find no thoughts of 
my own to employ my mind, this morning's services 
would amply have supplied them. I believe the 
girls feel the same ; but I do not constrain them as 
to occupation : merely that they should not be in 
company. We shall meet you at dinner hour. I 
hope you will not want anything, for it is very 
likely your bell might not be answered : there are 
folks in the nursery, however." 

At the proper time we met at a dinner entirely 
cold ; and remained together, talking or silent, as 
we pleased ; but no one spoke of yesterday's busi- 
ness, or to-morrow's plans : and what pleased me 
almost as much, nobody said, " I am going to so and 
so ; where are you going V 9 We were all going, of 
course, to our accustomed place of worship. We 
went ; and when we returned, all the children came 
forth to tea, with hymns and verses to say : we 
each took our share in hearing them.' There was 
abundance of joy, and abundance of cake and fruit, 
to lay by for to-morrow, though all were supplied ; 
and I remarked that some were sent down for the 
servants. Then the Sunday books and pictures were 
surrendered, and in half an hour all was peace again. 

The elder party remained together ; sacred music 
was then proposed, and every one was to do her 
part. All sang together, or those who excelled sang 
apart for the pleasure and improvement of the rest. 
Books were on the table if any one liked to read ; 
but not the same that lay there always. Prayers 
were as usual, and we retired. 

Here are three patterns for making a Sunday 
profitable. My readers can choose between them. 

o2 
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JANET BEVOIR. 



I begin to feel very much like a pedlar, who goes 
about the country, delivering at one place the wares 
he collects at another. Often the ladies ask me for 
what they want. I tell them I will look out for it 
where I go, and bring it them ; and I always feel 
obliged by the commission. It is not long since I was 
asked, " if it is possible to acquire Simplicity ?" 
There is enough in the question to occupy the phi- 
losophic mind, and put the quickest reasorier to a 
pause. For there is an anomaly in the ideas the 
words convey. To acquire, in this sense, implies to 
study after, to put on — it implies intention, and de- 
sign ; and those are not features of Simplicity. And 
again the want of Simplicity implies something too 
ipuch already ; not a deficiency to be supplied. The 
pure white web may be dyed of many colours, and 
when tired of one colour, we may dye it of another; 
but he is a skilful chemist who brings it white again. 
Can the learned acquire ignorance? Can the guilty 
acquire innocence? Can the beautiful flower, that 
the sun has faded, and the rains have stained, and 
the worms have gnawed upon, close up its petals and 
blow again, as fair and spotless as it opened first ? 
It was a deep question. I thought it might be solved 
by one passage of Scripture : but mindful of my 
profession, I said I would inquire, and report what 



outward circumstance, but true in all that is essential 




I tell a tale of truth — disguised in 
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to the subject I expect that many a heart in read- 
ing it will own its truth ; and see, in the issue of it, 
the object of their hopes, if not as yet attained. And 
let the young attend. The once-stained tissue will 
discharge its colours easily ; the spirit that has dyed 
itself deeper and deeper in the schemings of selfish- 
ness and pride, has a hard task in this backward 
process. 

Janet Bevoir was an only child. The offspring 
of anxious wishes and long-protracted expectations, 
she came into the world the most important being 
of her little sphere. I do not know how an heir- 
apparent feels, when he first discovers what it is to 
be a king; but I suppose not much unlike to what 
Janet felt, when she found herself the single object 
of attention to all about her ; to whom everything 
was devoted, and in whose person everybody's hap- 
piness was vested. While she slept, the prettiest 
babe that ever was seen, as many have been pro- 
nounced, unconscious yet of anything, many were 
the consultations held between the parents and the 
maiden aunts, about the education of the little Janet; 
and if there was any difference of opinion as to the 
method, all were agreed that it was time to begin. 
As early as she was capable of looking out upon her 
own condition, Janet perceived two parents, three 
aunts, a governess, and two servants, intently set to 
see what Miss Janet would do, what Miss Janet 
would say, what Miss Janet must eat, drink, and 
wear;. in short, the whole business of whose exist- 
ence was to bring Miss Janet to perfection. She 
must have been perverse indeed, if, against such a 
current of testimony, she had not believed every 
thing she said and did to be of the utmost import- 
ance, and become intently occupied with herself. 
The pretty creature was far enough from such per- 
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versity : with a disposition of more gentleness and 
timidity than strength, and parts rather brilliant 
than solid, extreme sensibility was the prominent 
feature of her character. • • 

Janet must neither move, think, nor speak un- 
watched and undirected. She never took a thing 
from the table but she must lay it down again, and 
take it up the other way ; she never came into the 
room, but she was sent out again to come in pro- 
perly: she never spoke, but her words were reasoned 
upon* modified, and explained ; corrected, if they, 
were wrong, applauded and repeated from mouth 
to mouth, if they happened to be right. By no 
means was the little Janet left to suppose it was her 
family only she was trained to please : she had every 
reason to think otherwise. When company was ex- 
pected, the aunts came to see Janet's dressing : she 
was charged to mind how she came into the room, 
how she put the plums into her mouth, what she an- 
swered to those who might speak to her, and whom 
she was to take especial pains to please. And when 
the company disappeared, how Janet had behaved, 
and what was thought of her, was all that seemed 
important to be retraced. Being an attentive and 
docile child, with a good deal of natural tact, Janet 
seldom failed to perform her part to the letter of 
her instructions : but she was not seven years old, 
before it was evident that she was performing al- 
ways. She never spoke from the impulse of her 
little heart, but as she thought would be most ap- 
plauded and approved. She never moved in the 
careless elasticity of infant spirits, but with a recol- 
lection always of being observed. The great evil 
to poor Janet from all this, was the perpetual con- 
centration of her thoughts upon herself, and upon 
the effect produced by herself on others ; never al- 
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lowed one moment to forget herself, or feel herself 
forgotten. 

Janet's education was carried through in the same 
way ; and she grew up to be as much interested in 
her own distinction, as every one was about her. 
What was at first a simple compliance with the 
guiding of others, became a settled purpose of her 
own. The days of womanhood approached, and 
Janet made ready to display herself, with as much 
anxious speculation upoh the results, as the doting 
parents or the maiden aunts. Poor Janet ! not easily 
shall I forget her, as I saw her at eighteen, fitted 
out for first appearance ; the subject, for five years 
past, of her imagination's dreams ; acted over in idea 
a thousand times, with every probable and possible 
effect ; the subject, too, of many a conversation to 
which she was a party in her family. How Janet 
should appear, how Janet would be received, how 
Janet would succeed — for that, I believe, is the term 
—involved the interest and happiness of all she loved. 
Might I pause one moment from my subject ; might 
I say one word to parents in that rank of life where 
only these things exist ; might I suppose there is 
one religious mother, whose heart is still seared and 
fettered with the habits of fashionable life, to whom 
the word would reach! — If that which in other 
classes of society would be considered a disgraceful 
speculation, and bring ridicule on the mother who 
should be detected in it, is the peculiar privilege of 
the higher, surely the heart of innocence need not 
be made a party to the speculation. If the business 
of settling a daughter must be planned and carried 
on by her parents, surely the simplicity of youthful 
feeling need not be converted into a system of deli- 
berate design, by teaching a girl from her child- 
hood, that the wreck of all her happiness, the 
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mortification of her parents, if not the loss of their 
affections, will attend the failure of their expecta- 
tions. But, perhaps, I had better go on with my story. 

Janet was handsome — she might be said to be ele- 
gant. Her mind was well informed and sensible ; 
but there was an air of intention in every thing she 
said, that chilled at once the careless flow of conver- 
sation ; warning every body, as it were, to keep under 
arms : though of mischievous or unkind intentions, 
Janet was incapable. Janet was neither forward 
nor self-confident ; nor should I say she thought too 
highly of herself; but still there was a perpetual 
looking out for observation ; an expectation to be 
noticed ; or perhaps a watchful speculation as to who 
would notice her and who would not, which a good 
natured world easily construes into a desire for ad- 
miration. Janet's conduct was marked by the most 
undeviating propriety ; she knew how to say pre- 
cisely the right thing to the right person. I do not 
know that she ever said what she did not mean : but 
it was always apparent that she said the thing be- 
cause she was addressing my lord B., or because she 
was answering to Mrs. D., or because she remem- 
bered herself to be Janet Bevoir, and not because 
her heart at the moment suggested the words. In 
short, the opinion generally given of Janet in society, 
was, that she was a pretty, genteel girl, and rather 
clever ; but she thought too much of herself, and had 
no heart. Had this been true, poor Janet had been 
happier than she was. She had feelings of more 
than common sensibility: but, the simplicity of her 
heart destroyed, its susceptibility remained only as a 
torment to itself, within reach of every body, and 
every thing to wound. 

Hitherto her sensibility had cost her nothing; be- 
cause she was loved and cherished by all with whom 
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she was in contact. If any thing in her was disap* 
proved, it was told her kindly, and she was instruct- 
ed to do better ; if she was approved, applause and 
caresses assured her of it. But now, poor girl, she 
was to be criticised before she was loved, and to be 
judged without being brought into court. Had Ja- 
net being simple-minded, she would have been con- 
tented to do right, and have taken it for granted she 
should be approved ; she would have followed the 
dictates of good sense and good breeding, without 
thinking upon the effect she produced on others. In 
short, she would have enjoyed society, and contri- 
buted to its enjoyments, without thinking of herself 
at all. As it was, Janet acted in imagination all her 
appearances beforehand ; and when she returned to 
her chamber, tormented herself with conjectures how 
she had acted. Had she talked too much ? had she 
talked too little ? ought she to have said this, ought 
she not to have said that? This person seemed dis- 
tant to her : had she given any offence ? That per- 
son looked at her and laughed; had she seemed 
ridiculous? Janet would call to mind everv word she 
had said herself, to consider its value over again ; and 
every word anybody had said to her, to sift its pos- 
sible meanings to the bottom ; and her heart suffered 
a thousand mortifications, and received a thousand 
wounds nobody had intended to inflict. 

What began in guiltless self-torment, a few years 
of the inflnence of society converted into vice. Janet 
became tenacious, jealous, suspicious. Always mean- 
ing something herself, she learned to suppose every 
one else meant something ; and was ever upon the 
look-out for affronts and neglects. Losing, amid the 
hard judgments of the world, the confidence she 
had felt in the bosom of affection, without losing the 
consciousness of observation or the desire of success, 
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her natural timidity prevailed, and she became rest- 
less, embarrased, and reserved. Her eye perpetually 
on herself, she could not look upon another without 
making comparisons ; and thence she became jea- 
lous and disposed to envy. 

Alas ! poor Janet ! a rugged and thorny way to 
her was the path of fashionable prosperity. I did 
not see her again for ten years. I know not what 
befell her in the interval, but I will describe her as I 
found her then. She had become what we call a 
religious woman ; that is to say, she had given up 
the habits and amusements of fashionable life, and 
devoted herself to serious and religious pursuits. I 
am inclined to think the principle of piety really 
existed in her bosom ; but there was no simplicity 
in her heart. Janet was acting still, though in a 
different character, and before a different audience. 
I do not say that she was deceitful, or a hypocrite : 
she had not been that at any time ; but there was 
the same desire for effect, the same calculation on 
other people's opinion of her, the same consciousness 
of observation, the game perpetual reverting upon 
her own words and deeds : not simply as lhey ap- 
peared before God ; that had been good ; but as to 
the impression they had made on others. The effect 
of this want of simplicity on her actions was, to pro- 
duce a great deal of instability ; changing her pur- 
poses and opinions, as one motive or another, one 
design or another, happened to predominate i Want- 
ing the simple one of love and obedience to God. It 
led her into all sorts of undertakings, without regard 
to her capacity and fitness for them, and bitter was 
her mortification when she failed. It led her to fantas- 
tic peculiarities of dress and manner at one time, 
and to sinful compliance with fashion at another ; 
to produce what she thought a good effect, it is true 
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but still an aflect. She went to certain places 
that it might be said she was there. She was the 
devoted disciple of every new preacher till his popu- 
iarity was past, or there came a newer ; and then 
she was converted and enlightened over again. 0» 
her feelings the effect was as intensely miserable, as 
the subjects of them had become important 

Professing to trust the Saviour for every thing, her 
eye was turned from him to perpetual contemplation 
of herself. Professing to take his faith for her lamp, 
and his word for her way-mark, she was perpetually 
measuring herself by the measure of tl liose about 
her, and moulding her opinions anew, to meet the 
predominant party in which she stood distinguished 
* — for good, ever for good- — but still distinguished. 
Confusion in her belief, confusion in her motives, con- 
fusion in her perceptions of right was the necessary 
consequence. Looking ever on herself, change- 
ful, faultering, faithless, instead of looking to that 
God who changes not, Janet was atone time elated 
by ill-grounded hopes, at another depressed by fears 
no better grounded. The approbation of the pious 
bore her in imagination to the very gates of heaven ; 
their slights and surmises left her hopeless at the 
gates of hell — forgetting that they judged, in either 
case, by the exterior only ; while He who saw the 
heart, was to be her only judge. In short, poor 
Janet was honest enough to perceive her motives 
were not single in any thing : she never could be 
sure, whether love to God, to man, or to herself, 
was the predominant one ; and therefore she never 
could be nappy. It is almost needless to say, her 
manner and conversation were as little simple as 
her heart The phraseology of a prevailing party, 
the conventional talk of a sect, uttered without 
seeming to issue from any correspondent emotion*-^ k 
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opinions forced into notice without any suggestion 
from the occasion — this was the character of Janet's 
conversation : questions she could as well have an- 
swered as asked — doubts that had never really 
troubled her — hopes and fears to which she was an 
utter stranger, but all which it was of course to talk 
about in religious society. Out of it, Janet's timidity 
prevailed : she was afraid of ridicule, afraid of cen- 
sure, afraid to speak at all, or to speak as she be- 
lieved : — what would be thought of her, was ever 
uppermost. 

Can the leopard change his spots, and the Ethiop 
his skin? Can the simplicity of the unconscious child 
be restored to the bosom seven times dyed in artifice 
and pride? Can the practised heart unlearn its 
doubleness, and become single 1 Ten years later, I 
saw Jenet Bevoir again. Much had happened in 
that time. A reverse of fortune had deprived her 
of the means of distinction. Some extravagancies 
of doctrine, and palpable inconsistencies of conduct, 
had brought her religion into doubt, in the circle 
on whose opinions she had lived. Sickness— painful, 
lingering sickness — had sent her to her chamber to 
commune with her own heart in solitude and silence. 
There Janet could not act — there Janet had no au- 
dience but her God. There, for the first time in 
her life, Janet found herself unobserved and forgot- 
ten ; and for many a long month had nothing to do 
but to unclothe herself of the subterfuges of sin, and 
the disguises of self, and stand unmasked and single 
before herself, as she stood before God — an infant, 
guileless, helpless, naked. And there she first for- 
got that she was Janet Bevoir — the expected, dis- 
tinguished, disappointed Janet Bevoir : and saw in 
heuself nothing nut a reconciled child of God — the 
• purchase of the Redeemer's blood, bought with a 
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price; and her own no longer. When 1 saw her, 
she had recovered, and returned to society. But 
how altered ! Janet was simple now in every thing, 
because her heart was simple. It was filled with 
one thought, one hope, one love ; or, if there were 
any other, they were merged in this, as the stars oi 
heaven in the morning sunbeam. It was impelled 
by one motive, guided by one law, and animated by 
one reward. Janet saw too intently now the eye of 
God upon her, to consider who else observed her. 
Janet was too busy in approving herself honest be- 
fore God, to hear what others said, or inquire what 
others thought Her eye was upon herself, indeed, 
but it was upon that secret sell that none can see 
besides. And now Janet's manners were simple 
and her words were simple; they could not be 
otherwise. She meant no effect, and looked out for 
none. She had no intention but to do right and to 
speak truth ; it did not signify who heard it, or who 
saw it. Janet had one Judge, one King, one Father. 
She saw herself worse than any eye beheld her, she 
saw herself a greater sinner than earth could make 
her. She lost her timidity in the discovery of the 
world's worthlesness, and her pretension in the dis- 
covery of her own. She forgot that she was Janet 
Bevoir, for she had learned that she was nothing. 

My story has been too long : I can add but a few 
words more. Would any acquire simplicity of cha- 
racter 1 Let them not set about to put it on : that 
is but to stain again the thrice-dyed web, and add 
a new affectation to the old ones. Let them go to 
the source whence conduct and conversation spring. 
Let them see if they worship one God or more. In- 
stead of watching their words and actions, let them 
watch their hearts, and see if they act and speak to 
please their God, the world, or themselves, or each 
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alternately. Let them walk with their eye on 
heaven, and they will walk gracefully, without 
thinking of their carriage. Let the heart be made 
angle, and Simplicity will grow upon their thoughts 
and feelings first, and ultimately upon their man- 
ner and conversation. This has been, and it can 
be; for it is what the Scripture means, when it 
directs us to become as little children. 
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HESTER EDEN. 

Wanting the key of revelation, and utterly at 
fault without it, philosophy has argued, whether man 
has any innate knowledge of right and wrong : or 
whether, indeed, there be any right or wrong, apart 
from the expediency or inexpediency, proved by ex- 
perience to pertain to certain actions and propen- 
sities. If philosophy had no ground for these con- 
clusions, it had, at least, some excuse for its doubts, 
in the confusion of opinion respecting good and evil, 
which has been found wherever the light of revela- 
tion shines not. There is scarcely a crime so base 
and abominable, but has been somewhere held a 
grace, if not a virtue, in the character ; and men 
have been deified and adored in one place, for actions 
for which in another they might be hanged. The 
revelation of the law of God, wherever it is acknow- 
ledged, puts an end to this discrepancy. Professedly 
it is adopted as the test of morality ; and legislation 
recognises it as the standard of right and wrong : 
not in the spirit indeed, but in the letter. If men 
still continue to commit outward and gross crimes, 
they do it, admitting them to be such; or they 
endeavour to pass them under other and fictitious 
names. 

But is there no confusion between right and 
wrong? — no discrepancy of opinion in Christian so- 
cieties respecting the character of certain actions, 
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habits, and feelings ? Is there nothing that is a sin 
in one place, a harmless folly in another, and in a 
third, a fashionable accomplishment — the pride of 
one bosom, the shame of another? Have we but 
one name for a thing, whatever dress it wears ; and 
that the name which God has given it? Is there 
nothing which the partition-wall of our houses di- 
vides into vice on one side, and virtue on the other? 
Nay, closer than this, is there in the same chamber 
nothing that one will blush to have, and another 
would blush to be without? Nay, closer still than 
this, is there no feeling, no disposition we have felt 
ashamed in one company to be detected in, and 
ashamed in another to be supposed to want ? If 
there be any such thing, it is a remnant of heathen 
darkness, which the light of truth divine has failed 
to dissipate : not for want of pureness in its beams, 
but because we have not examined our opinions by 
its lamp, or minded its testimony of what man mis- 
names. How much of this confusion between right 
and wrong has our Saviour unravelled and exposed 
in his sermon on the mount ? How vainly, for the 
most part, unravelled and exposed what man desires 
not to know ? To those, who do desire to know the 
wrong that they may shun it, the right that they 
may seek it, I will tell what gave rise to these ob- 
servations. 

In my course* of Listening, now for many years, 
my attention has been taken with something of 
which I found it very difficult to trace the name, 
hs characters still more baffled and defeated my in- 
quiries, while the place of its abode, and the modes 
of its appearing, have been so incongruous and con- 
tradictory, I could not determine to what or to whom 
this indefinite something most properly belongs. I 
have taken it for a misfortune, but that I 
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observed its dwelling was with the prosperous, I 
might have taken it for disease, but that I found it 
with the young and healthful I might have taken 
it for a sin, but that I heard it avow itself boldly, 
where I believed that sin was dreaded. It seems it 
has no English name; and meaning no riddle, I 
should have called it by its foreign one at once, but 
that I have found the feeling existing where it would 
disclaim its more fashionable appellation. By name, 
however, or by feature, or by what means soever, I 
have endeavoured to detect this thing, that in its 
genuine character I may present it to my readers, 
and bid them judge whether it be a friend or foe, a 
Christian virtue, or an unsuspected vice. 

I have a young friend, but just become a woman, 
who is perpetually complaining of Ennui. She is 
complaining in wet weather, hot weather, and cold 
weather. She finds it wearisome in the country 
with too little company, and in the city with too 
much. She goes out, because she finds it tedious at 
home; an<f comes home dissatisfied, because she was 
tired with being out She finds some people weari- 
some, because they talk so much ; and others, be- 
cause they are too silent. I never put a book into 
her hand, though she thinks herself fond of reading, 
but after getting half through the first chapter, she 
fluttered the leaves, looked at the binding, and de- 
clared it quite tedious. I never asked her to read 
the most exquisite passage of poetry, or the most 
exalted expression of feeling, but she stopt three or 
four words short of the end, to express something of 
a similar" opinion. I have heard her many times 
express a distaste for life, and almost a desire to be 
rid of it ; from a feeling, which, though she gave it 
not the name, I could perceive by her description of 
it, to be this same Ennui Where could I better 
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choose to study it ? to trace its characters, to detect 
its origin, and, if it might be, to expose its conse- 
quences? Was it disease ? Was it misfortune? Was 
it sin ? Was it any thing, or but a modish expression, 
used from habit, and without a meaning ? I deter- 
mined to know. I had ample opportunities, and 1 
resolved to search the secret to the bottom. I tell 
what I discovered, in hope that those who are con- 
scious of the feeling, whether accustomed to use the 
word or not, will make the like search within them- 
selves, to find whether it originates in a source as evil. 

Misfortune ? Hester Eden never knew one. Sor- 
row never chilled her bosom. Death never widow- 
ed her affections. She had never parted from a 
thing she loved, nor foregone a blessing she enjoyed. 
Injustice had not robbed, unkindness had not wound- 
ed, falsehood had not wronged her. She was not 
old enough in life to know its difficulties, or feel the 
bligh tings of its disappointments. All her portion of 
it yet, had been domestic affection, the indulgence 
of genteel life, and the advantages of poRte educa- 
tion, unearned, and unembittered. Disease ! Hester 
Eden was a finely-formed, lively, healthy girl. Pain 
had never racked her limbs, nor sickness dimmed 
her eyes, nor watchfulness chased her slumbers. 
Was it any thing ? Could that be nothing, which 
often made existence a weariness to herself ; and 
herself, not seldom, a weariness to those about her; 
with every thing a bountiful Providence could give 
her to enjoy ; and with powers to please, to enliven, 
and to bless? There is but one thing else — we shall 
see. 

I observed Hester at home, where she had no 
society but her own family. It was large and affec- 
tionate ; but Hester had no particular object of in- 
terest in it Her brothers and sisters were younger 
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than herself— they could teach her nothing ; they 
could do nothing to amuse her ; she could not gain 
any thing hy their society ; and, therefore, without 
exactly wanting affection, she found little interest 
in being among them. She had parents, the kindest 
and the best ; but their attention was occupied in 
their business, or their family, or the pursuits that 
became them : this did not interest her: it was not 
her business; and with them, too, she was wearied. 
Hester had horses ; and so long as she was riding, 
she was all life and spirits, and enjoyment ; but 
unfortunately, she could not ride on for ever ; and 
back, at the dismounting, came the ennui. Hester 
had a garden : and so long as there were flowers to 
train, and sun to shine upon them, she was active, 
and amused; but it sometimes rained, or flowers 
were no more ; and back again came the ennui. 
Hester could draw. I saw her sometimes set about 
it ; begin half-a-dozen things, loiter over them an 
hour or two, and put them unfinished in the fire. 
I asked, why ? She only drew to amuse herself, be- 
cause she did not know what else to do ; they were 
of no use to her, she never meant to finish them. 
She was wearied at the sight of them. Hester had 
books — that is to say, there were books to be had. 
If it was a fashionable book, that she might talk 
about in company, or an exciting story that might 
stimulate her passions, or even a scientific work, 
that she was ashamed, not to have read, Hester got 
through it. But though she fancied she liked read- 
ing, it was clear, that for its own sake, she did not 
like reading, or care for knowledge. She never 
liked a book, unless she had a secondary motive for 
doing so, more immediately connected with herself. 
For the rest, she lolled on her chair, turned over the 
leaves, and the subject might comprise the interest 
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of a world, it was nothing to her ; she should never 
have occasion to know it, or talk about it ; there- 
fore it was dry and stupid, and altogether irksome 
to her. Hester could work ; but of what use to her 
to work, unless it was something she particularly 
wanted ; it was very tiresome to work what she did 
not care for. Hester could sing ; and Hester could 
talk ; and in company, Hester did, at times, both 
sing and talk : but at home, it was not worth while. 
It was no amusement to her, whatever it might have 
been to those about her— of course, too fatiguing to 
be worth the pains. 

I observed Hester in society, where, it may be 
supposed, from what I have said, she would find 
sufficient zest to keep off the enemy. Not at all 
So long as anybody would amuse Hester by imme- 
diate attention to herself, and ply her with conversa- 
tion about things that concerned her own immediate 
feelings, objects, and occupations; or so long as, with 
the exercise of her talents, wit, and knowledge, she 
could amuse herself by amusing those she thought it 
worth while to please, Hester was the most animat- 
ed, vivacious happy being of the company : but let 
the conversation, however interesting, be carried on 
by others, without regarding her ; let the subjects, 
though of deepest moment, be such as did not per- 
sonally affect her : or in an opposite case, let her 
find herself capable of giving pleasure to others, but 
from their inferiority, real or imaginary, not likely 
to receive any in return ; and Hester is seized with 
a direr fit of ennui than ever found her in the coun- 
try in a shower of rain. In short, when under the 
excitement of selfish gratification, Hester Eden was 
a most active, animated, humorous, and agreeable 
woman : when without it, she was the most indolent, 
lounging, careless, and wearisome person I ever met 
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with. With every possible means of happiness, she 
enjoyed but little : because, as she herself explained 
it to me, so few things interested her, or seemed an 
object worthy of pursuit. 

What young lady, or what number of young ladies, 
shall I offend, if I venture to unravel this mystery ; 
to call Hester's enemy by its right name, to show 
why so few things interested her, and why life af- 
forded no object of sufficient value to be worth pur- 
suing ? I am in hopes that nobody will take the en- 
tire character to themselves ; but only certain parts 
and portions of it, with various palliatives and al- 
ternatives, that will lessen the effect of my disclo- 
sure. They will convict themselves of ennui only 
once a- week, or once a-month, or when it rains for 
three days together ; and thus be less unwilling to 
believe the extent of an evil they have not exten- 
sively suffered. 

Hester lived only for herself. Had she honestly 
watched the movements of her heart from the time 
she awoke in the morning, till she closed her eyes 
at night, she would have found there was not a 
thought, a feeling, a pleasure, a desire, of which self 
was not the ultimate object. Had she examined her 
actions, she would have found they began in self, 
and issued in self: her own gratification, her own 
advantage, her own adornment, her own success, 
thoughtfully or thoughtlessly, had been exclusively 
pursued. Not a living being was made happier by 
what Hester did, or comforted in sorrow, by what 
Hester said. Had she never come into the world, 
nobody would have come short of any good they had; 
had she gone out of it, nobody would have lost any 
thing, except her parents, who loved her as their 
affection's charge, and not for any service she had 
rendered them. Her brothers and sisters would have 
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mourned her, from affection too ; but even to them 
she could not be said to be of use ; she never found 
her pleasure in improving, or in pleasing them. 1 
do not say Hester wronged any one, or injured any 
one ; but I say, her only business in existence, was 
herself. She had no pleasure in other people's ta- 
lents ; she found no excitement in other people's in- 
terests ; she enjoyed no other one's happiness, and 
shared no other one's sorrows. 

If I have said enough to prove that Hester's ermui 
was the offspring of selfishness, I have not yet said 
all. The Self to which she was devoted, was that 
base, grovelling, perishable portion of herself, which 
belongs exclusively to time. What was the object 
of her creation, for what purpose her years were 
given, her powers and faculties designed, and what 
was to be the ultimate issue of the whole, was not 
an object of consideration, much less of action or 
pursuit What wonder if Hester found no sufficient 
interest in existence, no remedy for the listless void 
of unoccupied powers and feelings ! The purpose of 
existence and its end cut off, all co-existent beings 
shut out by the narrow line her selfishness had drawn 
around her, what a pitiful compass was there left, 
in which all the powers of mind and feeling were to 
spend and sate themselves ! 

I leave the story. There are few, I hope, so un- 
happy as Hester Eden* Most have multiplied them- 
selves into one or two, or it may be a dozen beings, 
whom family connexion, or intimate friendship, has 
identified with themselves, and thus made objects 
of existence. If these are enough, and while they 
remain, there is less liability to the feeling we speak 
of. But let the still small circumference be voided ; 
let something interfere to deaden the interest, or 
remove the excitement, and see how quickly it will 
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come. Listen for a while. Do the lonely not tell 
you their hours are a burden to them 1 Do the be- 
reaved not tell you, they have nothing left to live 
for ? Do the disappointed not tell you they have no 
object of interest remaining? Let the selfish and the 
worldly keep their language. Let those who have 
been fed upon .sensation, famish in despair when 
the world ceases to supply it. But never let us hear 
words like these from Christian lips, for it does not 
become them. The purpose for which being wa% 
given of God, must be sufficient to employ that be* 
ing : if it proves not so, it is because God's purpose 
and ours are not one. The continuance of being to 
the child of God, has a purpose also, else would he 
be taken to his rest : the day's work, for the finish 
ing of which he is detained, must be sufficient for 
the day's employ ; if it is not, it is because we da 
not choose to do it. Therefore, if it be true that 
any one has no object of sufficient interest in life, it 
can only be because they have relinquished the grear 
objects for which they ought to live— the glory of 
God, the good of their fellow-creatures, and their 
own preparation for glory ; and betaken themselves 
to one, that is indeed not worth their trouble — the 
selfish interest of sixty, and it may be much fewer 
uncertain years. Every talent, every faculty, and 
every moment of time we are possessed of, was 
given us for a definite and destined purpose ; and it 
is only because we have embezzled the intrusted 
wealth, and devoted it to Self, that we are subject 
to this want of interest, and insufficiency of motive. 

I am not speaking of that languor of disease, the 
result of physical depression, which makes the hours 
pass heavily, from incapacity of action. This is quite 
a different feeling. The suffering then is, that vrh 
cannot act ; not that we want a stimulus to action, 
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or an object of pursuit It is a privation of powers 
we feel the want of, not the burden of powers we 
know not how to expend. Examine the complaint 
from the lips of prosperity : what does it mean, but 
that God has given so much, there is nothing to go 
after for ourselves; and to heighten the enjoyments, 
to lessen the sufferings, to aid the incapacity, and 
supply the deficiencies of others, are not objects of 
sufficient importance to keep our activities alive ? 
Listen to it in the language of adversity : what does 
it mean, but that, having selected some object of 
existence for ourselves, which God has thought 
proper to withdraw, we determine, in rebelliousness 
of heart, to seek no other, but to lose, in cold inac- 
tion, the powers he has not suffered us to dispose of 
as we please ? 

Shall I err, then, if I say, that this feeling, which, 
wanting a better word, we call Ennui, though often 
betrayed and complained of where the word is not 
applied, has no other source than that principle of 
self, which, in man's corruption, takes place of the 

Erinciple of righteousness ? If this be true, when 
tivine grace displaces the selfish principle, its off- 
spring, too, should disappear. And again I say nei- 
ther the word nor the thing becomes one who has 
been hired and sent into his master's vineyard, at 
the first hour or the last, to perform the task as- 
signed him ; and for the neglect of which, he may 
have to render a fearful account 
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ALMS-GIVING. 

I once received a letter from a friend on a subject 
of sufficient importance to give it a place in these 
pages : the reader can form an opinion the better 
when we give the story as it was communicated. 

Madam, 

Having frequently been much indebted to you for 
the light thrown on the obscurity of my views in 
many respects, I feel assured you will pardon the 
liberty I take in requesting, that, when you may 
find it entirely convenient, you will give me your 
views, as to the feelings and conduct proper to be 
observed towards that wretched and troublesome 
race — the Beggars. In giving you a hasty sketch of 
my own difficulties respecting them, I merely intend 
to ask for your advice ; and having of late given up 
the fatiguing desire of every one's opinion, and every 
one's example, shall abide by your decision, and be 
much comforted by a well-proved rule, whether to 
follow the new plan of relieving the beggars, by giv- 
ing them nothing, or of strictly acting up to the text, 
'* Turn not away thy face from any poor man." 

For many years I lived in the country ; and here, 
after much capricious conduct towards the race, re- 
lieving or turning off every fresh comer according 
to the fancied truth or imposture of his predecessor, 
or to the varying advice of every friend consulted, 
I at length came to a determination, that for myself 
it was safer to be weak and mistaken, than to hug 
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myself in selfishness, and call it " prudence;" and 
therefore gave orders that no poor creature should 
he turned away from a house where every comfort 
was enjoyed by its inmates ; but receive enough in 
wholesome food to prevent their suffering, during 
that day, the misery of want, and rebellious cursing 
of the heart towards those whose lot was made so 
much to differ from their own. Well, I entertained 
perhaps about the average proportion of one honest 
man to ten knaves ; when, leaning one evening, in 
a musing fit, over the entrance-gate of my little do- 
main, my eye was caught by some large chalk cha- 
racters on the outside of the gate ; and quitting my 
station, I read, with some difficulty, " God bless the 
family in that house ; for 1 was hungry and they 

fave me to eat ; thirsty, and they gave me to drink." 
ly heart swelled as I finished this tribute of 
gratitude, and "never will I forfeit my claim to 
the prayer of the poor and destitute," was my 
fervent ejaculation, as I stood gazing on the ill- 
formed characters, and then watched every ob- 
ject that appeared on the road till night closed in ; 
noping, for the first time in my life, to discover a 
beggar. The orderly habits of my gardener soon 
led to the disappearance of these written thanks on 
the gate ; but they were stamped on my heart, and 
after this occurrence, as you may suppose, my zeal 
increased. I turned into a sort of caravansera an 
out-house near the road, conveniently situated for 
resting the weary traveller on his way, as well as 
for facilitating the disappearance of poultry, wood, 

f garden tools, half dried linen and all those miscel- 
aneous valuables generally dispersed about the 
garden and outhouses of a country residence. 

I read no more effusions, and I would rather not 
(uuless much pressed) tell how much I lost in the 
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course of the year ; how the race of beggars multi- 
plied; how the poor labourers around me either 
joined the motley crew, or loudly murmured against 
me ; and how every rich neighbour eased himself 
of importunity by directing the suppliant to my 
house. But I will confess to have been greatly re- 
lieved when I found myself freed from the difficult 
task of a reform, by the obligation, from family rea- 
sons, of breaking up my country establishment, and 
coming to reside in the city ; where no one knows 
another's doing — where there are no neighbours — 
no tenants — no obligations — where the beggars dare 
not knock at your door, ring at your bell, or peep 
in at your window*^— and I arrived at my new 
house in • street, breathing freely and secure- 
ly — compromising willingly with smoke, cries, and 
organs, to live clear of the beggars, &c. My com- 
fort was put beyond all possibility of molestation, by 
a visit I paid, the very day after my arrival, to a 
friend, well known in the benevolent and religious 
world ; where, having begun to impart my above- 
mentioned feelings, he vehemently interrupted me 
with, " I trust you never give to beggars ! it is only 
doing them harm — undoing all that we have been 
labouring to achieve. My dear sir, we have a new 
plan now which answers entirely. You have, of 
course, heard of my pamphlet — unanswerable ! — 
here is fortunately a copy left — here are some men- 
dicity reports — Mr. 's reply to my pamphlet 

— my rejoinder — and a few tickets, which you may 
find useful." 

My friend was summoned to a committee, and 
with my hands completely full, and my head com- 
pletely puzzled^ I left his door — jny diseased vision 
(which now sees beggars in every thing) beheld mc 
instantly surrounded by my foes ; and fortunately 
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remembering my way, I fairly ran home, being stop- 
ped only twice : once by a sweeper, whose services 
were irresistible ; once by a lady, who restored me 
a pamphlet. I gave them each a ticket " for soup 
and labour ;" and when arrived at home, shut my- 
self up for a week, until I had, by dint of " Reports," 
" Hints and Cautions," mastered the subject, and 
could walk forth in the streets with all the courage 
with which one visits Exeter 'Change : for I had 
barricadoed out the beggars with answers for every 
species of demand ; and it is well I had done so — 
since never was man so followed by unconquerable 
women ; men in bowls, on skewers, pleading dogs, 
and deformed children. Respectable people turned 
beggars when I approached, and boys offered me 
" matches," in the dog-days : but I was crammed 
with knowledge — strong in my arguments, and re- 
echoed firmly the cry of, " I never give to beggars." 

It was one bitter evening in December, that, fol 
lowed by a half-naked wretch from street to street, 
and feeling my resolution failing me, I turned 
abrubtly round, and repeating, " I never give in 
the streets." " Then where do you give, sir," cried 
the famishing creature, eagerly, — " I do not care 
how far I go T" 

1 had just reached my own door, and in I hurried 
— very far from the conviction of having done right, 
with the countenance and figure of the rejected 
' suppliant haunting my mental vision, while her 
question rang in my ears. " Where then do you 
give ?" might be asked of many who might find it 
difficult to reply in strict truth : and for those who, 
with myself, could urge, " We subscribe to the va- 
rious societies for relieving the wants of the poor ; 
we give to any case of well-authenticated distress ; 
we must keep our limited means for those who de- 
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s^rve assistance :" might not this be pleaded, that 
cases will arise when no rule, no plan, should be 
suffered to stifle the natural feeling 1 and it does 
appear to me the obvious duty of " doing good to 
all men." There might have been " societies" and 
" associations" at the time when the poor Jew fell 
among thieves ; and as the wounded man lay help- 
less by the roadside, the priest might have reflected, 
as he passed by, that his name stood recorded as a 
benefactor to mankind, therefore he was such — 
that bis exertions were exemplary, his charities re- 
gulated and unalterable ; and the Levite might have 
required proofs of the man's character; might have 
doubted, as " he looked on him," the reality of his 
distress : above all, having made it a rule never to 
assist any one on the high-road, his conscience ena- 
bles him also to " to pass by on the other side." It 
will be a happy world where no prudence is re- 
quired ; where no counterfeits of that really valua- 
ble quality can be admitted ; but, in the meantime, 
as the true gem must be ascertained and preserved 
in this nether world, and feeling that it has baffled 
my research, like a true philosopher's stone, I resign 
to you, Madam, the labour of further investigation ; 
and remain, with every sentiment of respect, 

xour obedient servant, 

£)*#**# g*##** a 

Occupy till I come, is the commission by which 
every one holds whatever of earthly possession is in 
his hands. He may have burnt the writings, and 
forgotten the terms on which he received the pro- 
perty ; but that will not alter the case : they will be 
reproduced hereafter, and judgment entered ac- 
cording to the terms of this commission. It is hence 
impossible to form a right judgment of the use to be 
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made of the possession, either generally, or in any 
particular, without reference to this first transfer of 
it, from Him whose it was, to him whose otherwise 
it had never been, and by whom it must be restored 
in " the day of his returning." This my benevolent 
and lively correspondent seems scarcely enough to 
have considered. When he found himself in the 
country, with house, and lands, and money, and 
time, an understanding mind, and, as I think, a 
pious heart, as he leaned over his outer gate, had 
he reasoned thus* — " My absent Lord has left me 
this in charge. It is not of my earning or deserving : 
Why do 1 have it 1 What am 1 to do with it ? He 
will be here soon, and 1 must give account." His 
first step would have been to examine the Scrip- 
tures, as to the will of God in the use of property, 
as far as by precept or example it has been com- 
municated. There he would have found, that he 
was to visit the fatherless and widow in their afflic- 
tion ; to bind up the broken-hearted ; to do good, 
and to distribute; to feed, to clothe, to comfort; 
whilst he had time, to do good unto all men, but 
especially to the household of faith. He would 
have learned by the whole tenor of the divine law, 
and by the example of the absent Lord, whose 
property he was for a season trusted with, that he 
was to do as much good to humanity, and win as 
much glory to God, as was compatible with the 
measure of his trust, and the time for which he 
might retain it And he would have perceived that 
goody doing good 9 must mean with him, what it means 
♦ with the Master who left him thus commissioned. 
This would have brought the question of indiscrimi- 
nate alms-giving into a very narrow compass. It 
would not be, whether it were better for the poor, 
or better for himself, to give or not to give ; but 
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whether this was the best and utmost use to be 
made of the property he had to spare, according 
to his Lord's will. 

Wanting this guide; unable to determine what is 
best for " the beggars," my friend had recourse to 
doing what is best " for himself ;" and fearing lest 
by refusing alms he should indulge his " selfish- 
ness," and mistake it for " prudence," he gives, or 
orders to be given, no matter how or to whom, his 
money ; the thing he least values ; and reserves to 
himself his time, his thought, his care, his under- 
standing mind, and pious heart, and never misgives 
that he thus indulges " selfishnes," and calls it 
" benevolence." And he takes for reward and en- 
couragement, a blessing on his garden wall, which 
he calls the prayer of the poor and destitute. We 



Wo to the heart that would not beat with joy, 
while the lips of the afflicted ask Heaven for a 
blessing on the hand through which its bounties 
come ; that would not hold for nought the applauses 
of a world, at the moment when the last breath of 
piety asks Jesus to reward their cares ! But the 
prayer of vice, of carelessness, and ignorance — of 
lips profane, and breath unhallowed — uttered with- 
out thought, and addressed to One they regard not ; 
are these things heard in Heaven ? " Verily they 
have their reward." It is gratifying to the feelings 
of humanity, and repays the exercise of humanity, 
but it ascends no farther. 

Meantime, how stands the reckoning with his 
Lord ? What my correspondent could have spared 
of all the talents he had, is not for me to say; of 
what he did spare, a summary may be made. All 
that was given in form of food or money ; all that 
was charged by his servants on the charitable fund. 



have heard 




prayers with pence. 
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consumed in benevolence of their own ; all that was 
stolen from poultry-yard, out-house, or drying- 
ground; so much at least his benevolence found to 
spare. How much good had he done with it ' How 
much misery had he lessened ? How much happi- 
ness had he communicated ? He does not know. 
Will that answer do? Perhaps he has afforded a 
day's enjoyment, and a night's repose, to some who 
will be encouraged by it to spend a year in idleness 
and vagrancy, and rear their children to the same. 
He has given to some a premium for iniquity, that 
will bring them to destruction. To some honest 
men he may have spared one day of suffering out ot 
their threescore years and ten. To a few, it is pos- 
sible, he may even have deferred the hour of star- 
vation and death by many days and weeks. It can 
scarcely be calculated, that he has permanently 
amended the condition, or augmented the happi- 
ness of any individual among them. This is what 
he has done. But what has he left undone ? Where 
is the honest labourer, whom, with the sacrifice of a 
little leisure, he might have found upon the bed of 
pain, and by timely administration, saved to be the 
father and the husband still ? Where are the or- 
phans, whom, with some little of his influence, and 
understanding, and trouble, added to the money he 
could spare, he might have saved from ignorance 
and infamy ? Where are the children of vice, whose 
confidence he might have won by well-timed pity, 
and gained access for his piety to touch their hearts? 
Where are the children of God, his brethren and 
companions in eternity, pining uncomforted, except 
of Heaven, in whose chamber he would have been 
welcomed as a messenger of love, and have heard a 
prayer, that might indeed have been his meet re» 
ward ? All this was done before the alms-giving be- 
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gan. What, all f Not one left anywhere within his 
reach ? Did he inquire ; did he go and see 1 Admit 
that his money did more good than harm, did it the 
most it might have done ? 

What moral or physical disability might be upon 
my friend, to go after the suffering that came not 
to his door, since he has not told me, 1 am not ob- 
liged to know. But this I know. Money is not the 
only thing that is not his own : time, and thought, 
and knowledge, and power; moral influence and 
spiritual advantage — all must be answered for, for 
all are God's. I will give my friend, however, the 
utmost advantage of this plea. I will suppose him 
planted in Grosvenor Square, with an utter incapa- 
bility, from some cause I would rather not under- 
take to explain, of seeing, hearing, knowing, finding, 
or imagining, any misery but what presents itself to 
his charitable vision in the streets ; which, indeed, 
appears to be his actual condition. What better 
could occur in such an emergency, than that one 
should come to his imprisoned humanity and say, 
" There are those at hand whose hearts are warmed 
with pity; the haunts of vice are not fearful to them ; 
the filth of poverty does not disgust them ; the infec- 
tion of disease cannot prevent them: they have 
time, they have understanding, and they are deter- 
mined to give tribute of all that they possess ; but 
they have not money. What they can spare is not 
enough to answer the demand. Give them of your, 
ten talents, and in pity for your helplessness, they 
will go and earn usury for you against your Lord's 
return." These are the societies of which my cor- 
respondent speaks. If every individual could or 
would do all that is due from him to suffering hu- 
manity, there would be no need of societies; but 
they cannot, or they will not. Thousands, like my 
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unfortunate friend, cannot perceive misery till it 
molests them, or feel pity till they are asked for it 
If they do, their incarcerated benevolence consumes 
their very vitals, till the prospectus of a society sets 
it free. The guineas are paid, and the conscience 
returns to its repose. 

D — S — , with reason, asks, whether these have 
done enough 1 Yes, if they can do no more. If this is 
all the money they can dispense, and money is the 
only thing they have at their disposal If not, what- 
ever else they have, is yet to answer for. Be it sup- 
posed we give also to every well ascertained case of 
distress : if we have not yet reached the limit of 
our means, there are more cases of distress that 
might be found. # There is many a garret, many a 
cellar, yes, and many a respectable hiding-place of 
silent penury, where the misery needs but be looked 
upon to authenticate itself. " O ! but we cannot go." 
Are we sure we cannot? And cannot we send either ? 
Is it come to this, that we must take the chance of 
feeding the full, and bribing the impostor, by indis- 
criminate alms, while harmless indigence lies starv- 
ing, to avoid the alternative of " giving nowhere ?" 
Have a care, lest the most subtle selfishness be hid 
beneath this subterfuge of pity. To give costs us 
little; to inquire might cost us much. Self-indul- 
gent nature bids the one — for the other, the feelings 
of nature must be overcome by duty. Asking par- 
don of my friend ; the good Samaritan did no such 
thing. He did not fling his penny to the sufferer, 
without inquiry. He paused on his journey ; he 
ascertained the cause of his misfortune, and what he 
needed ; he conveyed him to a proper place ; pro- 
vided the kind of relief that was most essential ; left 
him in proper charge, and promised to come again. 
It seems to me we rest on the wrong ground, when 
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we ask, if by indiscriminate alms we do good or 
harm. The question should be, do we the greatest 
quantity of good we might do with the sums that we 
dispense ? When they of old appeared to give their 
reckoning, it was ten for the ten, and five for the 
five* Had he who was intrusted with ten talents 
gained other five, would he have been commended 
of his Lord ? 

But if I have not yet said enough ; if I have not 
yet convinced my friend, and left the beggars to de- 
spair, there is a unit in the great account : the world 
takes little note of it, atid moral philosophers have 
balanced their arguments without it ; but overlook- 
ed, forgotten as it is, it is that which must at last 
decide in every thing for loss or gain. 

The greatest enemy of man is not his misery. 
There is a blight upon him more bitter than the 
December wind ; a shame more degrading than his 
body's nakedness. The tears that Jesus shed over 
Jerusalem were for her sins and her foreseen destruc- 
tion ; not for the misery that thronged her streets : 
and when he healed the diseases of the body, he ad- 
ministered always to the spirit too. Man is of an- 
other mind. He is troubled to see his fellow-crea- 
ture cold and naked ; but not at all that he should 
live in vice, and perish everlastingly. It is not un- 
common, when any thing is undertaken to elevate 
the moral character of the poor, and give them reli- 
gious instruction, to hear it said, We had better feed 
and clothe them. Yet if there be any right principle 
of charity at all, it must be the same in the servant 
as in his lord. All misery is the progeny of sin. If 
we foster the parent, while we endeavour to re- 
press the offspring, what do we but cut from the 
bitter root a single bud, and scatter the seed of it to 
produce a thousand ? If " to do good to all men," 
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were to procure for them such brief intervals of ease 
as our alms could most readily purchase, I would try 
to give money to every beggar I should meet It 
would enable him to purchase at least some kind 
of temporary enjoyment But if every root of evil 
bears its fruit of misery, as surely as the brier bears 
its thorns, and if by far the greater portion of all 
human suffering has its origin in the awful and soul* 
destroying vice of intemperance, which yearly sends 
its hundreds of thousands of victims to the drunk- 
ard's grave, and to the bar of God ; what is the 
principal of that charity, which, in pity for the shi- 
vering limb, rewards the beggar's lie, and, lest he 
should go unfed, tempts him to the commission of 
iniquity ? The actings of such a charity are perni- 
cious, by so much as sin is worse than sorrow : and 
as for the same hours of suffering spared, it may 
produce a life, yes, and an eternity of pain, to the 
individual it encourages, or others whom it entices. 
And it is false in its principle ; because the Lord of 
all, when he gives his property in charge, would 
have it used as he had used it — to diminish sin, and 
alleviate its consequences — till he returns to banish 
both from his regenerated kingdom. To give in- 
crease to iniquity, though, by doing so, we could 
banish want and nakedness frbm our streets, would 
not be to fulfil his commission, or promote his glory. 

To act properly, and judfje rightly, we must be 
determined in action and in judgment by principle, 
not by sensation. I think the purpose of God is the 
principle of charity. That they who make light of 
sin should act upon this principle, is not to be ex- 
pected. They think, perhaps, a man had better He 
than hunger ; had better thieve than suffer. It is 
the estimate they make for themselves, in politer 
ways ; no wonder if they make it for the poor, and 
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conclude it better to corrupt than to refuse them. 
But they who dread sorrow less than sin, and would 
rather choose it on their own behalf, feeling for 
others as for themselves, may find, I think, in this 
argument, something to make weight against the 
pleadings of mere humanity, without reference to 
the will of God. 
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HUMILITY. 

Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower 

That grew in Paradise, and the first that died, 

Has rarely flourished since on mortal soil. 

It is so frail, so delicate a thing, 

Tis gone, if it but look upon itself: 

And she who ventures to believe it hers, ' 

Proves by that single thought she has it not. 

C.Fry. 

Is early spring — in that animated month, when all 
things return to life, but that which returns to it 
never ; when all revives and lives again, and blos- 
soms again, and enjoys again, except that which 
blooms but once, and fades but once, and returns to 
its delights no more ; when every thing is gay, but 
the heart whose wintry blighting seems but the sad* 
der, amid the budding of surrounding joy :< — in the 
morning of such a spring, I was walking by the side 
of a stream. A thousand thousand flowers were 
on its banks, and the brightest of sunbeams on its 
waters. Attracted by some blossoms half hidden in 
the osiers, many a time I stooped in eager anticipa- 
tion of finding something new : or, deceived by dis- 
tance, ventured the unsteady footing of the bank, 
to reach what seemed an unknown plant. WHen 
attained, they proved no other than the flowers of 
every meadow, and of every spring, a thousand times 
gathered and despised. They could blow again, and 
be beautiful again ; but they could not bring again 
the eager animation with which curiosity examined 
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them at first, or the delight with which the eye of 
taste dwelt first upon their charms. No— it is this 
impossibility of renewing foregone pleasures, this 
necessity of proceeding, that makes the circle of the 
returning year so dissonant sometimes to the feelings 
of humanity, when long and deeply tried, and ex- 
perienced like him of old, in the insufficiency of this 
world's pleasures and pursuits. 

Thus was I thinking, when interrupted by the 
approach of one, whom from the little tin box, and 
the look of research, I perceived to be a botanist 
also. He scarcely approached me, when opening 
his box with carefulness, " If you are a botanist,' 1 
he said, " I have something worth your seeing." The 
treasure was soon exhibited. It was a flower, or, as 
the unlearned would have said, a weed of extreme 
rarity* Botanical registers had described its parts 
and properties; there were circumstances in its form- 
ation extremely curious, and peculiar to itself: but 
as they are curious only to the scientific, I need not 
particularly describe them. This plant had been 
rarely found : there was no beauty in it to an, un- 
taught eye ; but having beard of it as a rarity, and 
of the extraordinary formation of its parts, to me it 
had all the charm of novelty and curiosity. Pleased 
with my animated participation in his triumph, the 
botanist generously offered me a share of the booty, 
which I transferred with no small eagerness from 
his box to my own. , v - i5 

It was enough : I sought to more that day. Re 
turning homeward in all the pride of possession, I 
opened the box to every bodyl met, and called at 
every house in which 1 was acquainted, to exhibit 
this wonder of wonders. Alas ! for the vanity of 
human expectations ! The first person I saw was a 
lady, whose staircase was scarcely navigable for the 
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baskets of exotics that jammed the turnings; whose 
windows could not be opened, lest it should blight 
the orange-flowers, nor her doors shut, lest it should 
stifle the geraniums. With utter scorn she looked 
upon my withered weed. Grown in a ditch, and 
grown in our own country too ; of what value on 
earth could that be 1 In vain I told the rarity of the 
plant, and the difficulty of finding it. She wondered, 
for her part, why any one should wish to find it. The 
next person I saw was a gentleman, who expended 
an income of many hundreds upon his gardens and 
flowers. His ultimate of happiness was to have 
the greatest variety of roses, or produce the newest 
specimen of geranium. To him as much in Vain 
I displayed my proud possession ; described in terms 
of science its secret properties, and descanted on the 
wisdom of creation, in the curious adaptation to 
their use, of parts almost too minute for human 
observation. He answered me with the greater 
wonders of his own creation ; the strange results of 
certain grafts and intermixtures; medals and prizes 
from the Horticultural Society— camil lias as big as 
a cabbage, and roses as black as a sloeberry. He 
did not so much as drop his eye upon my weed, 
Hope lived again when I got sight of a naturalist— 
a man of science ; a man who had studied Linnaeus 
from his youth up, and published treatises upon 
every thing. Well has the wise man said, " Pride 
goes before a fall." While I was getting up my 
generosity to offer him a part, the naturalist took 
my flower, twisted it between his fingers, looked at 
it through his glass, and carelessly returning it to 
the box, said be did not believe it was the plant 
we took it for. 

There is a flower— heaven's garlands are woven 
of fts leaves, and its blossoms are twined through 
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the crowns of immortality. It is not a native of 
earth. It was planted in Paradise, and withered 
even there. Once only, in its perfectness of beauty, 
it came within the reach of mortal man ; blossomed, 
dropped a seed, and disappeared. The transcript 
of its characters remains; the outward form, the 
secret properties, are faithfully recorded: men talk- 
ed of its beauties and its worth : hut where is the 
residue of its growth on earth ? Who finds it, who 
values it, who knows it, when they see it? 

What is Humility? I asked the question, but 
paused awhile to listen and meditate before I could 
answer it. I heard little that could help me in the 
task, often as I heard the word. From one end of 
society to the other, I beard men charge each other 
with the want of it ; but the praise of it fell no- 
where — unless on some who give it to themselves. 
The sensual and the wise, standing ever well with 
themselves, nothing misgiving of their ruined state, 
unconscious of their corruption, satisfied with them- 
selves and their deservings, in spite of all that 
Heaven has denounced against them, charge the 
want of Humility on all religious people in the 
mass, because they profess to have a better portion 
and a fairer hope. Some of every sect and party 
of religion charge the same fault upon their oppo- 
nents, for pretending to superior light and know- 
ledge. Individuals, brethren of one house, members 
of one body, cry the same unceasing cry ; and whe- 
ther like David between the armies of Israel and 
Pbilistia, the bold and gifted servant of the Lord 
stands out distinguished and alone, the taunt, the 
wonder and the pride, of surrounding multitudes ; 
or whether, like John in Patmos, cast out and ba- 
nished from the world, the devoted spirit lives alone 
with God, in elevated communion with the things 
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unseen, forgetting all besides ; whether in the flush 
of youthful zeal, he noises his joyful tidings through 
the world, or in the wreck of a chastised and bro- 
ken spirit hides himself in silence from its snares— 
the whisper runs the same — he wants humility. Or 
leave the voice of criticism, and the voice of fame, 
and speak in secret confidence with the Christian of 
himself; ask him what he wants most, and if he be 
indeed a Christian, he answers that he wants Hu- 
mility. 

Apparently, then, there should be no such thing ; 
or it should be the native of some unsearched spot ; 
or its characters should be so doubtful, none can 
know them. I thought upon these things, and re- 
membered my jjoor weed. Nobody knew it ; no* 
body liked it Could I find this flower of heaven, 
and present it to my readers, would it share the same 
fate 1 I believe it would. 

It did so, when, in the full beauty of its heaven- 
formed blossoms, it showed itself upon this bleak % 
and blighting world. What acceptance did the 
humility of Jesus find in the perfect pattern exhi- 
bited in his humanity ? When he spake in that cha- 
racter of greatness and wisdom that was all his own, 
he was charged with pride — " Whom makest thou 
thyself?" Of God he bad made himself man : of 
Lord of all, ho had made himself servant of the 
vilest : his degradation was of his own making, not 
his greatness. When he bent this greatness to be 
the companion of the mean, and sat at meat with 
publicans and sinners; then his humility was mean- 
t ness, degradation unworthy of his character. When 
he looked tenderly on her who bathed his feet with 
tears, taking pleasure in the demonstration of aflfec* 
tion from one by whose very touch the Pharisee 
thought himself defiled, then his humility was igno- 
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ranee. " Were this man a prophet, he would know 
this woman is a sinner." When he spake as never 
man spake the truth and wisdom of his Father, then 
again he was proud — " Art thou wiser than our fa- 
ther Abraham?" And in that last and lowest humi- 
liation, when the sinless died under the obloquy of 
sin, his previous boast, his high pretensions, supplied 
mockery for the rabble : pride was the first and last 
reproach of the meek and lowly Jesus. 

To those, then, who are so ready to charge the 
children of God with want of humility, I would say 
" Of this be sure, the more you see of it in them the 
less will you like it. The more abundant in any 
Christian character shall be its growth, the less 
agreeable that character will be to you. That 
flower you affect to look for, would seem, if you 
found it, an offensive weed. And if it could be ex- 
hibited in the saint as perfectly as in his Lord, it 
would meet with the same acceptance now as it did 
then. You would not know it when you saw it, nor 
like it if shown to you." 

To them who desire to find and cultivate in their 
own bosoms this plant of heaven, I would say, " Be 
sure that you mistake it not for something else ; and 
ignorantly rooting out the holy germ, cherish and 
foster some ill weed instead." It is common to hear 
people say of themselves, that they are humble be- 
fore God, but not before men. I do not perfectly 
understand what is meant by this. If it mean that 
they are not humble in the sight of men, in the 
opinions of men, let them remember Jesus was not. « 
If it means that there is no growth of Humility in 
their conduct and feelings towards each other, they 
would do well to doubt if there be any before God : 
for there is in the heart of man no barren principle, 
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however slow may sometimes be its growth, and 
long its fruit in ripening to perfection. 

Depend upon this — the features of true Humility 
in the people of God are not acceptable to the world, 
and cannot be ; for they are opposed to it in every 
thing. If, therefore, they show you some brilliant 
flower of their garden, and tell you that is it, believe 
them not, nor venture to transplant it to your bosom. 
If they tell you this one is proud, and that one 
wants humility, till you begin to think there is no 
such growth on earth, and so are disposed to con- 
tent yourself without it, again believe them not. 
There is such a thing; and the plant that died in 
Paradise, will grow up and blossom again. Now, 
indeed, it is an obscure and sickly thing, cast out of 
the garden to hide itself in the waste ; trodden down 
of the many, and sought of the few with carefulness 
and toil ; disowned of the wise, and of the proud 
disliked, and not seldom mistaken by those who 
should have loved it If we would plant this flow* 
er in our bosoms, we must believe no testimony 
respecting it but the record of Scripture, and 
no example of it but the character of Jesus. In 
exact proportion as our humility agrees with his, its 
characters are true : in that in which it differs, 
they are false, and our plant is spurious. If yet 
it bears no flower, are its leaves the same? If 
yet it is bare and leafless, is its stem the same ? 
If it have no stem, nor aught that is visible with- 
out, is the root, is the seed of our Humility, what 
Jesus' was ? 

I shrink from an attempt to describe this beauti- 
ful thing. I see it in all its loveliness depicted in 
the Scripture. If I add any thing to it, I shall 
give it a character it has not ; if I omit any thing 
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I shall deprive it of its parts ; and either way mis- 
lead. The utmost I can venture, is to drop a hint 
or two, that may remove the prevailing errors of 
those who are in search of it 

One essential of Humility is a just appreciation of 
ourselves. Were it possible to think worse of our- 
selves than we deserve, that would be no feature of 
Humility. He who has received proof of God's par- 
doning love, is not proud, because he knows he is 
the heir of everlasting life ; it is the gift of God, and 
not for any deserving of his own. 

Man cannot think worse of himself than he de- 
serves ; his iniquity is deeper than he ever yet has 
fathomed. He, therefore, who thinks worst of him* 
self, is, in this respect, most humble ; because he is 
nearest to the just appreciation of his character. 
And as every man has more opportunity of taking 
measure of his own corruption than that of any one 
besides, I doubt if any one is really humble till he 
thinks there is not a living being so unworthy as 
himself. From the want of this humility comes all 
that anger, that impatience, that bitterness, that 
malignant speaking against others' sin, which a 
crowing knowledge of our own will shame to si* 
fence. 

Another essential of Humility is a just apprecia- 
tion of our circumstances ; by which I intend all 
that is not within our own responsibility, whether 
intellectual or extrinsic. The prince who should 
please to suppose himself a peasant, and act the part 
of one, would show no humility by doing so ; nor 
the man of talent, nor the scholar who has spent his 
life in study, should he profess to know less than the 
unlettered hind, and be led by his judgment when 
lie ought to have guided him with his own. He is 
humble, when justly appreciating what he is in 
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comparison with those around him ; he knows that 
the distinctions of wealth, and rank, and intellect, 
are of no intrinsic value to-day, and will be gone 
to-morrow ; and feels more shame for the use of 
them, than pride in the possession ; and takes no 
more glory to himself for his endowments, than he 
would give to a servant whom he should lade with 
gold to do his errands ; but rather carries them, as 
the pack-horse some precious load — a charge, but 
no honour. This is the humility, the want of which 
produces so much arrogance and contempt ; the 
pride of birth, and wealth, and intellect, and that 
eager aspiring after them, which gives birth to am- 
bition, jealousy, and strife ; all which will cease or 
diminish as this virtue grows. 

Another character of Humility is to be content 
that others should justly appreciate us also. O how 
slow is this fair bud in blowing ! How long after a 
man has discovered his own obliquity, does he shrink 
and writhe under the slightest touch of blame. What 
subterfuges, what artifices, he makes use of to pas$ 
himself for something that he is not; and how in* 
dignant, how abashed, when his infirmities are ex- 
posed ! And how long after he professes to despise 
the world's distinctions, does he struggle to pass in 
it for something — to hide his ignorance, his mean- 
ness, or his poverty ! What bitterness is in his heart 
against those who speak ill of him — -though they 
cannot speak a hundredth part the ill he knows! 
What pangs of wounded pride when he is treated as 
an inferior, or refused the deference he is aiming to 
attain! Hence all our haughty vindications, our im* 
patience of reproof, our undue pretensions ; hence 
all those licensed falsehoods, with which men cover 
from each other the thoughts of their hearts, and 
the secrets of their houses : the thousand schemes 
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and devices they have recourse to, tp seem what 
they are not, and conceal what they are. Humility 
is the parent of simplicty and truth ; he who is 
really convinced that he is nothing, will not very 
long care to be thought something* 

Another character of Humility, and the last 1 
sha)l speak of, is ourselves and our circumstances 
duly appreciated, to be content with then> Man 
cannot bear to see himself so corrupt, so dependent, 
so helpless, to all good : not that he hates corrup- 
tion, but because he does not like to lie thus low: 
He cannot bear to owe every thing to mercy, and 
will perpetually be pleading some little merit of his 
own, because pride does not like to give all the glory 
to another. Real Humility will teach him to be con- 
tent to loathe himself, that he may better loye the 
Lord who saved him ; and he will become in loye 
with the dependence that obliges him to receive all 
things from his Father's bounty. Ii> respect of cir- 
cumstances, there is a very subtle pride, I have ob- 
served in people who think meanly of themselves, 
of their pretensions and attainments, and so might 
fancy themselves very humble. But they are im- 
patient of any one who excels them. They cannot 
endure to be superseded; they look with almost 
malignant envy on their superiors in talent or con- 
dition ; and fret themselves with perpetual uneasi- 
ness about their own inferiority. This is not humi- 
lity. Witness its truths. Detraction, envy, tenacious 
sensibility of affronts, jealous suspicion of neglects, 
and impatient yearnings against providence, for de- 
nying us advantages we are not satisfied to be with- 
out Humility will silence these. It knows we have 
no claim to what we have, much less to more. It 
wonders why Providence gives any thing, not why 
it gives so little ; and having used our talents to so 
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little purpose, it is grateful that they were not more 
to answer for. 

Such, it appears to me, are the principal branches 
of that heaven-planted root. Many-coloured, in- 
deed, are the blossoms they put forth, to bless the 
world that disregards them ; acceptable to God, but 
of little beauty in the estimate of men. It is easy 
to perceive, that sentiments like these would be suf- 
ficient to constitute the principle of Humility ; and 
however far they He beyond the reach of human 
scrutiny — and they are beyond the reach of any 
scrutiny but God's — the heart that is possessed by 
them is humble in his sight, whatever men may think 
of it. To ourselves, and to each other, the existence, 
of the principle of Humility, like that of every other 
principle, can be verified only by the manifestations 
of its fruits. I am not afraid, however, that these 
should long be wanting, where sentiments such as I 
have described are really implanted in the bosom. 
There may be no flower — there may be no bud — 
there may be no full-blown leaf. The careless may 
/walk over the poor, feeble weed, and the wise be 
doubtful of its characters. But let the blessed pos- 
sessor cherish his heavenly treasure : there may be 
quite enough even yet to identify its worth. Senti- 
ments such as 1 have described are not easily mis- 
taken : they can hardly escape detection in careful 
self-examination. If found, they cannot well deceive, 
for they never yet inhabited an unregenerate heart : 
and amid all the world calls virtue, there is nothing 
that in the least resembles them. The seasons will 
pass, the dews of heaven will fall, and the beams of 
love increase. It will grow up and blossom, and no 
man hereafter shall deny it, the fairest ornament of 
a safer paradise. Though all to each other, and each 
one to himself, denies the claim, and with but too 
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much reason, seeing its feeble growth, I doubt not 
that God beholds in many a bosom the germ of this 
celestial flower ; so altered in its nature now, that 
where once it could not live, yet since Jesus planted 
it, it cannot die. 
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JULIA MACDUGAL ARNOT. 

" You are a happy little lamb," said Julia to her 
pet I overheard her, as, wrapt in cloth and sable 
trebly folded, I paced up and down a short distance 
in th6 sunshine, better known for such by its bright- 
ness than its warmth ; cautiously turning short of the 
termination of the wall, lest the east wind should 
turn its corners. She was in the hall, carefully 
drying and combing, before the stove, her newly- 
washed lamb, white as the driven snow, and tying 
a scarlet riband round its neck. " You are a happy 
lamb," she said, as she pursued her task, " to be thus 
fondly petted. Yonder are your born brethren in the 
field, shivering in the wind, and cradled in the snow. 
No one washes them, but they are wet by the even- 
ing dew. The shepherd makes them no better bed 
than the dry straw, and feeds them with nothing 
but the fresh-cut grass. While here are you, little 
thing, living in ladies' bowers, and fed on sweet? 
meats, and bedded in flannel, and dressed, and pre- 
ferred to such high company. I wonder at you, if 
you are not grateful for your destiny." 

Whether this address excited any train of reflec- 
tion in the mind of the pet lamb, I am not informed; 
in mine it did. " Is it a happy little lamb," I thought 
— " the happier for the distinction conferred on it, in 
separation from its less favoured companions ?" it 
seemed a speculation worth pursuing. I forgot that 
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the east wind would turn the corners, and proceed- 
ed full to the termination of the gravel walk, to 
look after the condition of the lambs in the field. 
They were each one on the sunny side of its patient 
mother, as she stood silent and motionless against the 
wind* The careful shepherd had foddered them as 
closely as he could, and sheltered them round with 
hurdles; but still they shivered in the blast, the 
half-thawed snow was under their feet, and the 
green blade but barely visible : its deficiency sup- 
plied by fresh-pulled turnips. 

" Julia is right, then, 1 suppose — this is what her 
Iamb was born to. She took it from the mother 
that has twins ; and yonder, with fleece uncombed, 
and neck unadorned, fed on turnips, and shivering 
in the breeze, stands the twin brother of the pet 
Now it is assuredly a happy lamb, preferred to such 
a destiny." I returned, and found Julia's favourite 
gently reposed on the soft matting beside the stove, 
in honourable company with the French lapdog. 
But the train of my reflection was not ended, in 
idea, 1 saw this lamb grown into a large uncomely 
sheep. No pet for a lady, certainly ; and as certain- 
ly then to be sent back into the flock, and abide the 
common lot. I did not exactly suppose high-bred 
feelings, or intellectual refinements, wounded pride, 
or mortified recollections, would subject the animal 
to months of mental misery : but in the measure of 
its capacity to suffer, I did imagine it a stranger 
among its kindred, shunned by them as an alien, 
unused to sleep on sods, or feed on turnips, and con- 
sequently more exposed to cold and hunger than its 
hardy companions. And with perfect certainty, I 
saw it led like them to the slaughter, sold to the 
same ignominy, doomed to the same knife, without 
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care or question of its nobler breeding. Was it * 
happy lamb 1 

The decision does not signify. No lamb, state 
the beginning of time, has been called upon to choose 
between the company of its kind, and the fellowship 
of the lapdog ; and till the end of it, no mother 
sheep will have occasion to determine whether her 
offspring shall be bred in the sheepfold or the lady's 
bower. While I was tracing the destiny of the in- 
nocent brute, I was really contemplating that of its 
mistress, and many others within my observation. 
Fdr who that Views reflectively the aspect of society 
in the presnt day, but must be struck with the en- 
deavour, visible throughout it, to thrust ourselves, to 
thrust our children, out of the place that Providence 
has designed them for, into some other that seems 
to be more happy, more elevated, or more honoura- 
ble. To make them something that their fathers are 
not, to give them tastes and habits above their birth- 
right, and procure for them other society than that 
of their equals ? I believe it is a losing game, even 
to the calculators of this world : to the heirs of im- 
mortality, I am persuaded it is a sinful one, and as 
such, am induced to speak of it. This struggle to 
be thought, to seem, to be, whether we consider the 
stake that is played for, the means that are used, or 
the risl$ of the venture, is utterly opposed to the 
tone and principle of a Christian mind ; and incom- 

tmtible altogether with the requisitions of a holy 
ife. 

I know no better illustration of my meaning, than 
the situation and character of Julia Arnot. Her 
parents lived retired on a secure income of five hun- 
dred pounds a-year. Whether originally acquired 
in trade, m arts of war, or arts of peace* 1 do not 
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know— nobody in the town t)f W knew, and 

therefore it did not signify. Their income was suf- 
ficient for their habits of life, and was the certain 
inheritance of their only child. Moderate, retired, 
and religious in their habits, Heaven's blessing was 
on their store ; and they had no desire for them- 
selves beyond their picturesque cottage at the en- 
trance of W , their garden, their little grounds, 

alid their cows. They had to spare, moreover. 
They had milk and broken victuals for the hungry, 
kind words for the afflicted, and pious counsel for 
the unwise. They were excellent and beloved ; 
there was no appearance of having fallen from a 
higher station ; neither was there lowness or rude- 
ness, to betray a mean original. Julia, in this home* 
might have been the happiest of human beings. 
Every thing she could reasonably desire, everything, 
I must think, a Christian woman is justified in desir- 
ing, was within her reach. Nay — all things are by 

comparison; and in the little town of W , among 

the ten children of the minister, and the seven ^ 
daughters of the apothecary, and other expectants 
of like doubtful dividends, Julia Arnot, heiress of five 
hundred a year, was considered the first lady. And 
Julia, too, might have been first in better things 
than wealth. Providence had richly graced her ; 
she was good, and she was lovely ; she was benevo- 
lent, and— I would say, that she was pious — but 
God has said, " If any man love the things of the 
world, the love of God is not in him." The things 
of the world are many ; but if some may be more 
peculiarly called so than others, it must be those 
factitious advantages, the whole value of which 
depends on convention and the world's opinion. I 
would rather not say whether Julia Arnot was 
pious. 
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I must be brief, for I mean to draw a sketch, and 
not to write a story. These happy people had no 
bitter in their cup, but what they prepared for them- 
selves, or rather for their child. They were cursed— 
for 1 can call it nothing else — with a desire to ele- 
vate her station in life, and place her in society 
above their own. Was this a blameable desire ? I 
know that the world will say it was not. I know 
that from one end of society to the other, from the 
humblest tradesman, who stints himself to bring up 
his sons to a profession, to the prosperous merchant 
or banker who rolls along in his chariot, the eleva- 
tion of our children is considered a legitimate object 
of parental care. There is another view of it, how- 
ever, to the deep-searching eye of truth. If the 
higher paths of life be the safer ways to heaven ; if 
the distinctions of earth be badges of heaven's fa- 
vour ; if the exalted and admired of men be more 
sheltered from temptation, and more incited to holi- 
ness ; then elevation in the scale is a legitimate ob- 
ject of desire. If precisely the contrary of this be 
the case ; if God feeds the poor while the rich are 
sent empty away ; if not many great, not many wise 
or learned, have been called ; if they who sow to the 
flesh are to reap a harvest of corruption ; if honours 
are a temptation, and riches a snare; if He, in whose 
footsteps we desire to walk, chose to himself the 
lowest path, and chose his followers there, and left 
them there, and bequeathed lowliness and poverty 
for their inheritance, to the end of time ; if this be 
so, how can the elevation of our children above the 
sphere in which Providence has placed them, be a 
reasonable object of desire ? 

Julia's parents thought it so. How it came first 
into their heads, I do not know ; unless it was at 
her christening, when Lord Macdugal, an early pa- 
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Iron of the family, stood godfather by proxy, and 
Macdugal was given her for a second name k In the 
same course of good or evil fortune, a certain Sir 
Peter Paulett lived with his family at a large place, 
within a few miles of W-*- — . His children were 
about the age of the little Julia ; they looked at each 
other at church ; they met with their nurses in the 
fields 5 and ultimately, when the Miss Pauletts were 
particularly good, they were allowed lo have Julia 
Arnot home to play with them. The parents, in- 
stead of perceiving, as they might have done, the 
growth of ambition and vanity from these visits, be- 

fan to perceive in them the destination of their 
ulia to a higher sphere of life. And why not? She 
would have an independence: as much as the usual 
fortune of a peer's daughter. By a little more fru- 
gality at home, they could give her a polished edu- 
cation. She could be sent to a fashionable school 
to make connexion with genteel girls ; they could 
beep her up a little from the young people of the 
town ; and no doubt she would continue to be no- 
ticed at the Hall when she grew up. If piety ever 
whispered, that at the fashionable school she would 
learn the tone and temper of the world they had 
renounced for her; that at the Hall she would learn 
tastes and desires their small competency would be 
insufficient to gratify; that the polish of her educa- 
tion might be at the cost of that holy simplicity she 
might have imbibed from their example; it was 
silenced by the plea, that she would have an ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness ; that the favour of God 
is not confined to station, and humble society can 
never be essential to the cultivation of religious 
principle. What, then, is humble society, — that 
thing, of all others, a parent may reasonably dread, 
and religiously avoid? Is it not a thing of compart* 
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son 1 Can any one be lowered by the society of their 
equals? The children of God — would that they 
always thought so — are out of their sphere in society, 
whenever they choose their fellowship with those 
who know Him not, however high may be their sta- 
tion above them. * v 

Julia's parents did not think so. All these plans 
were executed, and strange to say, they all succeed- 
ed. Julia went to a fashionable school; she was 
clever, and gained credit; she was amiable, and 
gained friends ; she formed friendship and correspon- 
dence with girls of rank and fortune superior to her 
own; she came back polished and accomplished; 
and she was received at the Hall, the favourite 
companion of the Miss Pauletts. 

Was Julia a happy girl, — the happier for her se- 
paration from that circle which she seemed destined, 
from the circumstance of her family, to fill ? There 
were those who thought so. The young ladies of 

W thought so ; and, mistaking the soreness of 

their own envy for wounds inflicted by another's 
pride, instead rf friends by whom she might have 
been cherished, and whom she might have led to 
every good, they became her unprovoked enemies. 

The young gentlemen of W thought so ; and 

where equal fortunes might have promised suitable 
alliance, and permanent domestic happiness, it was 
impossible to suppose Miss Arnot would condescend. 
The parents— I am not sure what they thought by 
this time — a parent's eye is keen to read the bosom 
of a child — a Christian's eye is keen to perceive the 
punishment of his own errors. I can only relate 
what I witnessed. 

Every day I witnessed the struggle between duty 
and feeling: between pride and circumstance; be 
tw^en the desire of being, and the consciousness oi 
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not being. The demon of Gentility or Ungentility 
haunted her in city and in field ; when she sat in the 
house, and when she walked by the way, alone, or 
in company, Sunday, and week-day — nothing could 
equal the torment of this merciless pursuer. From 
the most frivolous amusement, to the most impor- 
tant of duties, there was nothing it did not meddle 
with. 

Julia had too much mind to care for dress. She 
had not the smallest pleasure in it for its own sake. 
But then the dread of being ungenteel : one must 
conform to the society one lives in. Her allowance 
ran short : she could not bear to see it thus expend- 
ed : .she hated the selfish and useless purchases — 
but what could she do? She must be dressed gen- 
teelly, and be like her companions. I saw her one 
day in a predicament upon this matter. She went 
to buy a bonnet. She had but two guineas in the 
world, and one was reserved for some more impor- 
tant purposes. There were two bonnets ; they were 
alike in shape, equally tasteful, and equally becom- 
ing. But one was of straw, and the other of Leg- 
horn ; the one was a guinea,* the other exceeded 
two. She had really no choice between them. But 
almost any body could get straw — it was so common 
— it was so ungenteel — all her friends wore the Leg* 
horn, and she was obliged to have it ; though it left 
her in arrears, deprived her of a real gratification 
in the expenditure of the second guinea, and obliged 
her to fail in a promise she had given. 

Julia was invited to visit one of her school-fellows 
at a distance from home. This she would have de- 
lighted in — but how to get there ? Her father had 
no carriage ; he could not afford to let her travel 
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post Coaches passed the door ; but then how ungen 
teel | She could not possibly arrive at Lady B.'s in a 
stage coach. None of her acquaintance would do so. 
A similar feeling kept her at home on another occa- 
sion. To Sir Peter Paulett's balls and fashionable 
parties, the principles of Julia's parents did not allow 
of her going. But Sir Peter was, in these parts, the 
patron of every thing. For a county ball, he filled 
his house with dancers ; for an assize, with judges ; 
and for a Bible-meeting, with saints, as he called 
them— and valued them all alike. It was on one of 
these latter occasions, that certain distinguished per* 
sons were to be there; distinguished, it is true, by 
rank and talent, but more distinguished for active 
charity and holy devoted ness to God. This was a 
party to which Julia Arnot might come, and she was 
kindly pressed. Her heart panted to be among per- 
sons whose names she had heard and reverenced so 
long. But, poor child ! what could she do ? There 
was nobody to (etch her home but John, the cow- 
herd, a decent and trusty man, the only one her fa- 
ther kept. How very ungenteel it would be for him 
to appear among the footmen of Lord R. and the 
Marquis of C. ! The thing was impossible : one must 
have respect to the decencies of life, were it only 
for the sake of one's genteel connexions. 

Julia was an active, healthy girl, and had as good 
an appetite as other ladies ; but this besetting de- 
mon could not, some way or other, let her perform 
in peace even these vulgar functions of humanity. 
There were certain things at her father's table very 
good and pleasing to the taste, which it was ungen- 
teel to eat ; but what I was going to notice is, that 
her parents, being elderly, and of country habits, 
liked to dine at one o'clock. Julia's appetite had 
no objection to this whatever, for it was used to 
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nothing eke. The first few days I was with them* 
I could not think why the fidgets seized upon her 
from the time the cloth was laid till it was removed; 
why she bolted her food like a cat that fears a sur- 
prise ; why she sat edgewise on her chair to watch 
the window ; and why she recovered her ease as 
soon as dinner was over, like one escaped from pur- 
gatory. It was because it was so ungenteet to dine 
at one o'clock* Suppose the Miss Pauletts should 
come in — what would they think ? They must see 
the dinner as they passed the window ; or, if not, 
the bouse was so small they must smell it. I have 
reason to believe this perpetual uneasiness during 
the progress of mastication, subjected the young 
lady to frequent fits of indigestion. 

There happened to be two churches in the town 
of — — , as there are in many towns. Both had 
the service performed with propriety, and both were 
filled by people of education and character* But 
for some reason, fully understood only to Julia and 
her evil spirit, though others might by possibility 
guess at it, both were not equally genteel. Julia's 
parents attended at St. Paul's, because they there 
heard the boldest and the purest truth. Julia, from 
education and from principle, preferred it too. The 
Rector of St. Paul's was the more learned and more 
eloquent preacher ; but still St Peter's was the more 
fashionable church. With umbrella and clogs as 
she hastened to the one, Julia passed the carriages 
going to the other, and hung down her head for 
shame. As she passed through the crowd of poor 
that lined the aisles, she had an involuntary sense 
of degradation. She was not ashamed of her prin- 
ciples, or of the doctrine she went to hear, but she 
was ashamed of the congregation. She would not 
have blushed to hear it said, none but Methodists 
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went to St. Paul's ; but she was ashamed when it 
was said, none but vulgar people frequented it I 
do not say she therefore left her church — I hope 
she never will ; but she went not to the service with 
an undisturbed and tranquil mind. 

One day, I found the young lady in the parlour, in 
deep, and seemingly sad consideration, with a parcel 
before her on the table. " I cannot tell what to do," 
she said to me. " Dame Wenham is very ill — she 
has nothing to eat, and they want flannel to wrap 
her in. I have things here ready for her, but John 
is gone to market, and Sarah is washing, and I have 
nobody to take them." — " Take them yourself," I 
replied : " it is no farther than your usual walk, 
and this parcel is of no great weight." — " This is 
what I was thinking of" taking up the bundle, 
" the woman is suffering — perhaps dying — I would 
not mind carrying it three times as far; but, lay- 
ing it down again, " it is so ungenteei to carry par- 
cels* — I cannot be sure of not meeting anybody." 
I offered to go with her, and bear the obnoxious 
burden through the town, but was surprised to see 
she still hesitated. " Well, Julia, what is the mat- 
ter now ? We are losing time, and you say the wo- 
man is suffering." — " I am thinking," she replied — 
I am glad to say, blushing for herself the while — 
" I am thinking, if any body see us, it will be quite 
as ungenteei to be walking with you and the par- 
cel in your hand, as if I carried it myself." — " Then 
ring for your footman, Julia," I replied, half angrily. 
" Indeed, I wish I had one," she said, half angry too. 
" And why have you not one ? It is very ungen- 
teei."—" We cannot afford it ; you know we are 
not rich." — "but then, how came you not to be 

rich t Your friends at the Hall." Julia now 

perceiving my bearing— she saw I wanted her to 
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say that Providence had assigned it otherwise : — 
she blushed, and was silent. " My dear girl," I said, 
" examine your heart, and see if it is not in actual 
rebellion against Heaven for the portion assigned 
you upon earth. And what a portion is it ! You 
have not a single want but those of vanity ; you 
have not a single difficulty, a single care, but those 
you have created for yourself. And this is the be- 
neficent allotment of which you dare to be ashamed. 
And you hesitate in the act of duty, lest people 
should observe that you are — where God has 
placed you V 9 

These were the outward appearances of Julia's 
besetting misery : few, doubtless, in comparison with 
its actings in her own bosom. I appeal to any lady, 
similarly possessed with the demon of gentility, with- 
out adequate means, to say how many pleasant mo- 
ments it imbitters, how many duties it suspends, 
how much falsehood and subterfuge it induces, and, 
how much of sinful passion kindles in the heart : my 
tale runs long, and my time is running short. 

It may be said that I have painted only the dis- 
advantages of keeping good company; which, ad- 
mitting there be some, are yet overbalanced by the 
gain. Julia, with her friends, sharing their advan- 
tages, and enjoying their society, might feel herself 
repaid for occasional difficulties at home. 

In case any young lady should not know what 
sort of happiness she misses, by keeping her station 
and associating with her equals, it would be worth 
while to describe it I wish I could. I would mea- 
sure the moments in which Julia's vanity was gra- 
tified, against those in which it was mortified ; the 
hours in which she enjoyed the good society, against 
those in which she endured it because it was so 
. called ; the times of gratitude to Heaven for the 
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advantages afforded her, against those of self-re- 
proach for the sins she was betrayed into : the con- 
sciousness of moving in society above herself, against 
the consciousness of being below the society she 
moved in : the pleasure of seeming to be somebody, 
against the fear of being discovered to be nobody. 
I should be obliged to any lady who has tried it, to 
draw this picture for me. But at present I have 
a more serious matter. 

The lamb, with whose destiny I began my story, 
seemed for a little while to have the advantage of 
his fellows : in one season he grew to be a sheep, 
exposed to the same evils, and in another shared 
their fate. The distinctions of society are nothing 
more than this. Whether it is or is not a temporal 
advantage to stand a little higher in the scale, has 
never been decided ; it cannot, because we have no 
weights, or scale of measurement, by which the 
happiness of individuals can be compared ; and if 
we had, it must be the happiness of the class, and 
not of any individual in it. But this we know most 
certainly. Elevation in life is no security against its 
severer evils ; in many cases it is a greater expo- 
sure to them, and a fearful increase of their bitter- 
ness. And we know that, one brief season past, the 
converging paths of life, so seeming distant once, 
meet in a point and terminate. And thus again I 
say the high things of the world — I speak compa- 
ratively, I mean anything above the point where 
Heaven has placed us — are not legitimate objects 
of a Christian's aim. And surely religious parents, 
who- make it an object of pursuit, or even of desire, 
to bring up their children above their situation, and 
seek connexion for them in a higher circle, are for- 
getful altogether of the first principles of their pro- 
fession : renunciation of the vanities of the world — 
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all ia it that tends not to godliness, and comes not 
from God. And yet daily for this object, in our 
Christian world, we see principles sacrificed, peace 
of mind foregone, contamination risked, usefulness 
abridged, duties neglected, doubtful practices con 
nived at, selfish expenditure encouraged, the bosom 
harassed with perpetual struggles against opposing 
fortunes ; for no better object than to gain for our 
children a little more of that on which a wo has 
been many times pronounced of God, but never yet 
a blessing. * 
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A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

I remember, many years ago, to have occupied 
the corner of a window-seat in a small but very ele- 
gant house in Montague Square, during a morning 
visit — more interesting than such visits usually are ; 
because there was something to talk about. The 
ladies who met had each a child, I believe an only 
girl, just of the age when mothers begin to ask every- 
body, and tell everybody, how their children are to 
be educated. The daughter of the house, the little 
Jemima, was sitting by my side ; a delicate little 
creature, with something very remarkable in her 
expression. The broad, projecting brow seemed too 
heavy for its underwork ; and by its depression, gave 
a look of sadness to the countenance, till excited 
animation raised the eye, beaming vivacity and 
strength. The sallow paleness of the complexion 
was so entirely in unison with the features and the 
stiff dark locks that surrounded them, it was difficult 
to say whether it was or was not improved by the 
colour that came and went every time she was look- 
ed at or spoken of. I was a Listener then, as well 
as now, and on this occasion an attentive one ; for 
being not yet a woman, it was very essential to me 
to learn what sort of a one I had better be : and 
many indeed were my counter resolutions as the fol- 
lowing debate proceeded : — 

" You are going to send your daughter to school, 
I hear ?" said Mrs. A., after some discourse of other 
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matters. Mrs. W. replied, " Really I have not quite 
determined — I scarcely know what to do for the 
best I am only anxious she should grow up like 
other girls ; for of all things in the world, I have the 
greatest horror of a woman of talent. I had never 
thought to part from her, and am still averse to send- 
ing her from home : but she is so excessively fond 
of books, I can get her to do nothing else but learn: 
she is as grave and sensible as a little woman. I 
think, if she were among other children, she would, 
perhaps, get fond of play, and be more like a child. 
I wish her to grow up a quiet, domestic girl, and 
not too fond of learning. I mean her to be accom- 
plished ; — but at present, I cannot make her distin- 
guish one tune from another." 

Mrs. A. answered, " Indeed ! — we differ much m 
this respect. I am determined to make Fanny a 
superior woman, whatever it may cost me. Her 
father is of the same mind ; he has a perfect horror 
of silly, empty-headed women-*all our family are 
literary — Fanny will have little fortune ; but we can 
afford to give her every advantage in her education ; 
the best portion we can leave her. I would rather 
see her distinguished for talent than for birth or 
riches. We have acted upon this intention from 
her birth. She already reads well; but I am sorry 
to say she hates it, and never will open a book un- 
less she is obliged ; she shows no taste for anything 
but making doll's clothes and spinning a top." 

At this moment, a hearty laugh from the little 
Fadny, who had set herself to play behind the cur- 
tain, drew my attention towards her. She was twice 
as big as my companion on the window-seat, though 
but a few months older: her broad, flat face showed 
like the moon in its zenith, set in thin, silky hair; 
and with eyes as pretty as they could be, expressing 
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neither thought nor feeling, but abundance of mirth 
and good-humour. The colouring of her cheek was 
beautiful — but one wished it gone sometimes, were 
it only for the pleasure of seeing it come again. The 
increasing seriousness of the conversation recalled 
my attention. 

" I am surprised," Mrs. W. was saying, " at your 
wishes on the subject. I am persuaded a woman of 
great talent is neither so happy, so useful, nor so 
much beloved, as one of more ordinary powers." 

"I should like to know why you think this," re- 
joined her friend ; " it appears to me she should be 
much more so." > 

"My view of it is this," replied Mrs. W.: "a 
woman's sphere of usefulness, and of happiness, and 
of affection, is a domestic circle ; and even beyond 
it, all her task of life is to please and to be useful." 

"In this we are quite agreed," said Mrs. A.; 
" but since we are well set for an argument, let us 
have a little method in it. You would have your 
child useful, happy, and beloved, and so would I — 
but you think the means to this end, is to leave her 
mind uncultivated, narrow, and empty, and conse- 
quently weak." 

"This is not my meaning, replied Mrs. W:" there 
are many steps between stupidity and talent, igno- 
rance and learning. I will suppose my child what I 
wish her to be, about as much taught as women in 
general, who are esteemed clever, well-mannered, 
and well-accomplished. I think it is all that can con- 
tribute to her happiness. If her mind is occupied, as 
you will say, with little things, those little things are 
sufficient to its enjoyment, and much more likely to 
be within her reach, than the greater matters that 
fill greater minds. The companionship of an ordina- 
ry mind, a thing much more likely to be met with, 
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whether in marriage or any other near connexion, 
than an elevated one, will leave no void in her feel- 
ings ; and if even she be connected with those she 
is incapable of understanding ; in pursuing her own 
duties and avocations she will be quite happy with- 
out it. What we are not capable of, we never want; 
what we are capable of, we may want and be 
miserable. In society she will not certainly interest 
a whole party by conversation, or convey pleasure 
and improvement to whomsoever she converses with: 
but neither will she be sick to death of the company 
she has amused, nor feel the poverty of for ever 
spending what nobody repays. My less accomplish- 
ed character will enjoy herself where your supe- 
rior woman would go to sleep, or hopelessly wish 
she might In short, she will find fellowship and re- 
ciprocation in every little mind she meets with, 
while yours is left to pine in the solitude of her own 
greatness." 

At the close of this speech, I felt quite determined 
that I would not be such a woman. 

Mrs. A. rejoined — " You have left my genius in 
a doleful condition, though I question whether you 
will persuade her to come down. I will admit, how- 
ever, for I am afraid I must, that the woman of ta- 
lent is less likely to find reciprocation, or to receive 
enjoyment, from ordinary people and ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; but then she is like the camel that tra- 
verses the desert safely where others perish, because 
it carries its sustenance in its own bosom. I will 
concede certain yawnings during a large dinner, and 
a certain dropping of the eyelids pending the per- 
formance of young ladies on the piano, especially if 
it happens to be Rossini instead of Mozart, as symp- 
toms of losing enjoyment where others find it. But 
in return, I must beseech you to visit with me your 
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unlettered ladies in wet weather — in a long Decem- 
ber evening, when you will find them sitting in the 
dark, lest lighting candles early should make it seem 
longer — in a lonely country house, when the children 
are asleep, and the husband away, and the servants 
are so unfortunately attentive as not to want teasing. 
I never remember to have heard a, really sensible 
and cultivated woman complain of ennui under such 
circumstances — no small balance on the side of en- 
joyment positive, is misery escaped. But, to leave 
jesting : — admitting that the woman of more ele- 
vated mind derives less pleasure from the adventi- 
tious circumstances that surround her, from what 
money can purchase, and a tranquil mind enjoy, and 
activity gather, of the passing flowers of life — she 
has enjoyments, independent of them, in the trea- 
sures of her own intellect. Where she finds recipro- 
cation, it is a delight of which the measure compen- 
sates the rareness ; and where she finds nothing else 
to enjoy, she can enjoy herself. And when the peo- 
pled walks of life becomes a wilderness, and the as- 
siduities of friendship rest unclaimed, and the sen- 
sible gratifications are withered before the blight of 
poverty, and the foot is too weary, and the eye is 
too dim, to go after what no one remembers to 
bring ; still are her resources untouched. Poverty 
cannot diminish her revenue, or friendlessness leave 
her unaccompanied, or privation of every external 
incitement consign her to the void of unoccupied 
powers. She will traverse the desert, for her store is 
with her; and if, as you have suggested, she be 
doomed to supply others what no one pays her back, 
there is One who has said, ' It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.'" 

At this point of the discussion, I made up my 
mind to be a very sensible woman. 
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Mrs. W. resumed — " You will allow, at least, that 
selfish enjoyment is not the object of existence ; and, 
I think, on the score of usefulness, I shall carry my 
poor, dependent housewife far above yours. And 
for this very reason. The duties which Providence 
has assigned to woman, do not require extraordi- 
nary intellect. She is the daughter, the wife, the 
mother, perhaps the nurse: good sense and good 
feeling, a pleasing exterior and an affectionate 
heart, are all that is necessary for the fulfilment of 
the duties incident to these characters; endow- 
ments that need not the help of books or learning. 
If she be poor, assiduous industry will make her 
house comfortable ; if she be rich, taste and atten- 
tion will make it elegant. She can manage her 
husband's household, and economize his substance ; 
and if she cannot entertain his friends with her 
talent, she can at least give them welcome ; and be 
his nurse in sickness, and his watchful companion in 
health, if not capable of sharing his more intellec- 
tual occupations. She can be the support and com- 
fort of her parents in the decline of life, or of her 
children in their helplessness, according as her situ- 
ation may be. And out of her house, she may be 
the benefactress and example of a whole neighbour- 
hood : she may comfort the afflicted, and clothe and 
feed the poor, and visit the sick, and advise the ig- 
norant ; while, by the domestic industry, and peace- 
ful, unaspiring habits with which she plods, as you 
may please to call it, through the duties of her sta- 
tion, whether higher or lower, she is a perpetual 
example to those beneath her, to like sober assiduity 
in their own, and to her children's children, to fol- 
low in the path in which she leads them. She may 
be superintending the household occupations, or ac- 
tually performing them ; giving employment by her 
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wealth to others' ingenuity, or supplying the want 
of it by her own, according as her station is ; but 
still she will make many happy. I am not so pre- 
judiced as to say, that your woman of talent will 
refuse these duties : of course, if she has principle, 
she will not But literary pursuits must at least 
divide her attention, if not unfit her altogether for 
the tasks the order of Providence has assigned her; 
she will distaste such duties, if she does not refuse 
them ; while the distance at which her attainments 
place her from ordinary minds, forbid all attempts 
to imitate or follow her." 

" You have drawn a picture," answered Mrs. A., 
" which would convert half the world, if they were 
not of your mind already, as I believe they are- It 
is a picture so beautiful, I would not blot it with 
the shadow of my finger. I concede that talent is 
not necessary to usefulness, and a woman may fuU 
ill every duty of her station without it. But our 
question is of comparative usefulness ; and there I 
have something to say. It is an axiom, that know- 
ledge is power ; and if it is, the greater the know* 
ledge, the greater should be the power of doing 
good. To men, superior intelligence gives power to 
dispose, control, and govern the fortunes of others. 
To women, it gives influence over their minds. The 
greater knowledge which she has acquired of the 
human heart, gives her access to it in all its sub- 
tleties ; while her acknowledged superiority secures 
that deference to her, counsels which weakness ever 
pays to strength. If the circumstances of her 
condition require it, I believe the greater will 
suffice the less, and she will fulfil equally well 
the duties you have enumerated ; shedding as 
bright a light upon her household, as if it bounded 
her horizon. Nay, more—there may be minds in her 
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household that need the reciprocation of an equal 
mind, or the support of a superior one ; there may 
be spirits in her family, that will receive from the 
influence of intellect, what they would not from 
simple and good intention. There may be other 
wants in her neighbourhood than hunger and na- 
kedness, and other defaulters than the ignorant and 
the poor. Whether she writes, speaks, or acts, the 
effect is not bounded by time, or limited to space. 
That is worth telling of her, and is repeated from 
mouth to mouth, which, in an ordinary person, none 
would notice. Her acknowledged superiority gives 
her a title, as well as a capacity, to speak where 
others must be silent, and carry counsel and con- 
solation where commoner characters might not 
intrude. 

The mass of human misery, and human need, 
and human corruption, is not confined to the poor, 
the simple-minded, and the child. The husband's 
and the parent's cares are not confined to their ex- 
ternal commodities, nor the children's to the well- 
being of their physical estate. The mind that could 
illumine its own solitude, can cheer another's desti- 
tution; the stength that can support itself, can 
stay another's falling ; the wealth may be unlocked, 
and supply another's poverty. Those who in pros- 
perity seek amusement from superior talent, will 
seek it in difficulty for advice, and in adversity for 
support If I would name names of women who 
have been distinguished for talent, I would ask you 
how many blessings have been heaped on them, 
which they never heard; how many smiles they 
have lighted, which never shone on them ; how 
many sorrows, soothed, that never were confided to 
their sympathy. The knowledge of the human 
heart, the power of influencing it, and the capacity 
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of administering to its necessities, are usefulness be* 
yond our sphere of action, or our term of years: 
they go where we never went, and continue when 
we are found no longer. And though I will allow 
that this is not a woman's most common task, I 
cannot allow that what God has given, accepted, 
and blessed, can be out of the order of his provi 
dence." 

Here I made up my mind to have a great deal 
of intellect 

"If I granted your position on the subject of 
utility," said Mrs* W., " I am afraid I should prove 
the world very ungrateful by the remainder of my 
argument ; which goes, you know, to prove the wo- 
man of distinguished talent less beloved than those 
who walk the ordinary paths of female duty. 1 
must take the risk, however ; for, of all women in 
the world, your women of genius are those I love 
the least ; and, 1 believe, just or unjust, it is a very 
common feeling. We are not disposed to love our 
superiors in any thing, but least of all in intellect ; 
one has always the feeling of playing an equal 
game, without being sure that no advantage will be 
taken of your simplicity. A woman who has the re- 
putation of talent, is, in this respect, the most un- 
fortunate being upon earth. She stands in society, 
like an European before a horde of savages, vainly 
endeavouring to signify his good intentions. If be 
approaches them, they run away; if he recedes, they 
send their arrows after him. Every one is afraid to 
address her, lest they expose to her penetration 
their own deficiencies. If she talks, she is suppos- 
ed to display her powers; if she holds her tongue, 
it is attributed to contempt for the company. I 
know that talent is often combined with every 
amiable quality, and renders the character really 
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the more lovely; but not therefore the more beloved. 
It would, if known ; but it seldom is known, be- 
cause seldom approached near enough to be ex 
amined. 

" The simple-minded fear what the y do not under 
stand ; the double-minded envy what they cannot 
reach. For my good, simple housewife, everybody 
loves her who knows her ; and nobody who does not 
know her, trouble themselves about her. But place 
a woman on an eminence, and everybody thinks 
they are obliged to like or dislike her ; and being 
too tenacious to do the one without good reason, they 
do the other without any reason at all. Before we 
can love each other, there must be sympathy, assi- 
milation, and, if not equality, at least such an ap- 
proach to it, as may enable us at least to under- 
stand each other. When any one is much superior to 
us, our humility shrinks from the proffers of her love, 
and our pride revolts from offering her our own. 
Real talent is always modest, and fears often, to make 
advances towards affection, lest it should seem, in 
doing so, to presume upon itself: but having rarely 
the credit of timidity, this caution is attributed to 
pride. Your superior woman, therefore, will not be 
generally known or beloved by her own sex, among 
whom she may have many admirers, but few equals. 
I say nothing of marriage, because I am not specu- 
lating upon it for my child, as upon the chances of 
a well-played game ; but it is certain that the 
greater number of men are not highly intellectual, 
and, therefore, could not wisely choose a highly in- 
tellectual wife, lest they place themselves in the 
condition in which a husband should not be* of men- 
tal inferiority." 

" Mrs, WV' answered her friend, * I am aware 
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this is your strongest post; but I must not give 
ground without a battle. A great deal I shall yield 
you. I shall give up quantity, and stand upon the 
value of the remainder. Be it granted, then, that 
of any twenty people assembled in society, every 
one of whom will pronounce your common-place wo- 
man to be very amiable, very good, and very pleas- 
ing, ten shall pronounce my friend too intellectual 
for their taste ; eight shall find her not so clever as 
they expected, and of the other two, one at least 
shall not be sure whether they like her or not. Be 
it granted, that of every five ladies assembled to 
gossip freely, and tell out their small cares and feel- 
ings to the sympathizing kindness of your friend, 
four shall become silent as wax-work on the en* 
trance of mine. And be it granted, that of any ten 
gentlemen to whom yours would be a very proper 
wife, not more than one could wisely propose him- 
self to mine. But have I, therefore, lost the field ? 
Perhaps, she would tell you no : the two in twenty, 
the one in five or ten, are of more value in her es- 
timation than all the number else. 

" Things are not apt to be valued by their abun- 
dance. On the jeweller's stall, many a brilliant 
trinket will disappear, ere the high-priced gem be 
asked for ; but, is it, therefore, the less valued, or 
the less cared for ? When beloved at all, she is loved 
permanently : for in the la«pse of time, that withers 
the charm of beauty, and blights the simplicity of 
youth, her ornaments grow but the brighter for the 
wearing. If difficult to reach— like the deep mine, 
that the light adventurer abandons in discourage- 
ment, once penetrated, it will never be relinquished, 
because it cannot be exhausted. Those who, in the 
sunshine, amused themselves elsewhere, will come, 
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in the hour of danger, to seek shelter in her bosom, 
and, like the constant ivy, bind their weakness fond- 
ly round her strength. And how intense are the 
affections thus formed ! Would she change them fot 
the small likings of a multitude with whom she ha* 
few sentiments in common ? Tn proportion to the 
depth of the intellect, I believe, is the depth of every 
thing : feelings, affections, pleasures, pains, or what- 
ever else the enlarged capacity conceives. It is 
difficult, perhaps, for an inferior mind to estimate 
what a superior mind enjoys in the reciprocation of 
affection. Attachment, with ordinary persons, is en- 
joyed to-day, and regretted to-morrow, and the next 
day replaced and forgotten : but with these it can 
never be forgotten, because it can never be replaced." 

As the argument, thus terminated, converted nei- 
ther party, it is needless to say it left me in sus- 
pense. Mrs. W. was still determined her child should 
not be a superior woman. Mrs. A. was still resolved 
her child should be at all ventures ; and I was still 
undetermined whether I would endeavour to be a 
learned woman or not. The little Fanny laughed 
aloud, opened her large round eyes, and shouted, 
*' So I will, mamma !" The little Jemima coloured 
to the ends of her fingers, and lowered still farther 
the lashes that veiled her eyes. 

My essay has already reached its customary length. 
Shall I be excused, if I, for once, transgress, and pro- 
long it yet considerably ? For I, like Solomon, 
though neither so wise nor so old, have seen the end 
of many things ; as well as the beginning : and of this 
among the many : I have seen Fanny and Jemima 
brought up in pursuance of their parent's determi- 
nation : they have become women, and I have seen 
the results. But when I consider that there is all 
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this to tell 9 and the moral yet to come, which is ge • 
nerallv much longer than my tale, I feel the neces- 
sity of deferring it to the next chapter, begging my 
readers to wait, before they determine to be either 
sprightly or stupid, learned or unlearned. 
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EASILY DECIDED. 

I was walking with some friends in a retired part 
of the country. It had rained for fourteen days be- 
fore, and I believe it rained then ; but there was a 
belief among the ladies of that country, that it is 
better to walk in all weather. The lane was wide 
enough to pass in file, with chilly droppings from the 
boughs above, and rude reaction of the briers be- 
neath. The clay upon our shoes showed a trouble- 
some affinity to the clay upon the road. Umbrellas 
we could not hold up, because of the wind. But it 
was better to walk than stay at home, so at least my 
companions assured me, for exercise and an appe- 
tite. After pursuing them, with hopeless assiduity, 
for more than a mile, without sight of egress or sign 
of termination ; finding I had already enough of the 
one, and doubting how far the other might be off ; 
I lagged behind, and began to think how I might 
amuse myself till their return. By one of those for 
tunate incidents, which, they tell me, never happen 
to anybody but the Listener, I heard the sound of 
voices over the hedge. This was delightful. In re- 
suming my proper occupation, I forgot both mud 
and rain, exercise and appetite. The hedge was too 
thick to see through, and all that appeared above 
it was a low chimney, from which I concluded it 
concealed a cottage garden. " What in the name 
of wonder, James, can you be doing ?" said a voice 
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significant of neither youth nor gentleness. " I 
war'nt ye I know what Pm about," said another, 
more rudely than unkindly. " I'm not sure of that," 
rejoined the first ; " you've been hacking and hewing 
at them trees these four hours, and I do not see, for 
my part, as you're like to mend them." " Why, 
mother," said the lad, " you see we have but two 
trees in all the garden, and I've been thinking they'd 
match better if they were alike ; so I've tied up to 
a pole the boughs of the gooseberry-bush, that used 
to spread themselves about the ground, to make it 
look more like this thorn, and now I'm going to cut 
down the thorn to make it look more like the goose- 
berry-bush."—" And what's the good of that V 9 re- 
joined the mother — " has not the tree sheltered us 
many a stormy night, when the wind would have 
beaten the old casement about our ears t and many 
a scorching noontide, hasn't your father eaten his 
dinner in its shade 1 And now, to be sure, because 
you are the master, you think that you can mend 
it !" — " We shall see," said the youth, renewing his 
strokes. " It's no use as it is — I dare say you'd like 
to see it bear gooseberries." — " No use P' exclaimed 
the mother, " don't the birds go to roost on the 
branches, and the poultry get shelter under it from 
the rain 1 And after all your cutting, I don't see as 
you're likely to turn a thorn-tree into a gooseberry- 
bush." — " 1 do not see why I should not," replied 
the sage artificer, with a tone of reflectiveness — 
" the leaf is near about the same, and there are 
thorns on both ; if I make that taller and this shorter, 
and they grow the same shape, I don't suppose you 
know why one should bear gooseberries any more 
than the other, as wise as you are." — " Why, to be 
sure, James," the old woman answered, in a mode- 
rate voice, " I can't say that I do : but I have lived 
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almost through my threescore years and ten, and I 
never heard of gooseberries growing on a thorn." 
" Haven't you, though V 9 said James, " but then 1 
have, or something pretty much like it ; for I saw 
the gardener, over yonder, cutting off the head of a 
young pear-tree, and he told me he was going to 
make it bear apples/* — " Well," said the mother, 
seemingly reconciled — " I know nothing of your new- 
fangled ways. I only know it was the finest thorn 
in the parish — but, to be sure, now they're more 
match-like and regular." 

I left a story half told. This may seem to be 
another, but it is in fact the same. James in the 
Sussex Lane, and my friends in Montague Square, 
were engaged in the same task, and the result of the 
one would pretty fairly measure the successes of 
the other ; both were contravening the order of na- 
ture, and pursuing their own purpose without con- 
suiting the appointments of Providence. 

Fanny was a girl of common understanding ; such, 
indeed, as suitable cultivation might have matured 
into simple good sense ; but from which her parents* 
scheme of education could produce nothing but pre- 
tension that could not be supported, and an affecta- 
tion of what could never be attained. Conscious of 
the want of all perceptible talent in her child, Mrs. 
A., from the first, told stories of talent opening late, 
and the untimely blithing of premature intellect ; 
and to the last maintained the omnipotence of cul- 
tivation. On every new proof of the smallness of 
her mind, another science was added to enlarge it. 
Languages, dead and living, were to be to her the 
keys of knowledge 5 but they unlocked nothing to 
Fanny but their own grammars and vocabularies, 
which she learned assiduously, without so much as 
wondering what they meant. The more dull she 
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proved, the more earnestly she was plied. She was 
sent to school to try the spur of emulation ; and 
brought borne again for the advantage of more ex- 
clusive attention. And as still the progress lagged, 
all feminine employ and childlike recreations were 
prohibited, to gain more time for study. It cannot 
be said, that Fanny's health was injured by the over- 
action of her mind ; for having none, it could not 
easily be acted upon ; but by perpetual dronish ap- 
plication, and sacrifice of all exterior things for the 
furtherance of this scheme of mental cultivation, her 
physical energies were suppressed, and she became 
heavy, awkward, and inactive. Fanny had no plea- 
sure in reading, but she had a pride in having read ; 
and listened with no small satisfaction to her mo- 
ther's detail of the authors she was conversant with ; 
beyond her age, and as some untalented ventured 
to suggest, not always suited to her years of inno- 
cence. The arcana of their pages were safe, how- 
ever, and quite guiltless of her mind's corruption. 
Fanny never tbought, whatever she might read ; 
what was. in the book was nothing to her ; all her 
business was to have read it Meantime, while the 
powers she had not were solicited in vain, the ta- 
lents she had were neglected and suppressed. Her 
good-humoured enjoyment of ordinary things, her 
real taste for domestic arrangement, and open sim- 
plicity of heart, were derided as vulgar and unu> 
tellectual. Her talent for music was thought not 
worth cultivating : time could not be spared. Some 
little capacity she had for drawing, as an imitative 
art, was baffled by the determination to teach it her 
scientifically; thus rendering it as impossible as 
every thing else. In short — for why need I prolong 
my sketch! — Fanny was prepared by nature to be 
the beau-ideal of Mrs. W.'s amiable woman. 
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Constitutionally active and benevolent, judicious 
culture might have made her sensible, and, in com* 
roon life, intelligent, pleasing, useful, happy — nay, 1 
need only refer to the picture of my former paper, 
to say what Fanny, well educated, was calculated 
to become. But this was what her parents were de- 
termined she could not be : and they spent twenty 
years, and no small amount of cash, to make her a 
woman of superior mind, and distinguished literary 
attainments. I saw the result ; for I saw Fanny, at 
twenty, the most unlovely, useless, and unhappy 
being I ever met with. The very docility of a mind 
not strong enough to choose its own part, and resist 
the influence of circumstance, hastened forward the 
catastrophe. She had learned to think herself what 
she could not*be, and to despise what in reality she 
was : she could not otherwise than do so, for she had 
been imbued with it from her cradle. She was ac- 
customed from her infancy to intellectual society; 
kept up to listen when she should have been in bed; 
she counted the spots on the carpet, heard nothing 
that wus said, and prided herself on being one of 
such company. A little later, she was encouraged 
to talk to everybody, and give her opinion upon 
everything,Jn order to improve and exercise ber 
mind. Her mind remained unexercised, because she 
talked without thinking; but she learned to chatter, 
to repeat other people's opinions, and fancy her own 
were of immense importance. She was unlovely, 
because she sought only to please by means she had 
not, and to please those who were quite beyond her 
reach; others she had been accustomed to neglect 
as unfit for her companionship. She was useless, 
because what she might have done well she was 
unaccustomed to do at all, and what she attempted 
she was incapable of. And she was unhappy, be- 
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cause all her natural tastes bad been thwarted, and 
her natural feelings suppressed; and of her acquired 
habits and high-sounding pursuits she bad no capa- 
city for enjoyment. Her love of classic and scientific 
lore, her delight in libraries, and museums, and 
choice intellects, and literary circles, was a fiction : 
they gratified nothing but her vanity. Her small, 
narrow, weak, and dependent mind, was a reality, 
and placed her within reach of mortification and dis- 
appointment from the merest and meanest trifles* 

Jemima — my little friend Jemima— I lived to see 
her a woman too. From her infancy she had never 
evinced the tastes and feelings of a child. Intense 
reflection, keen and impatient sensibility, and an 
unlimited desire to know, marked ber from the ear- 
liest years as a very extraordinary child : dislike to 
the plays and exercises of childhood made her un- 
pleasing to her companions, and, to superficial ob- 
servers, melancholy ; but this was amply contradicted 
by the eager vivacity of her intellect and feeling 
when called forth by things beyond the usual com- 
pass of her age. Every thing in Jemima gave pro- 
mise of extraordinary talent and distinguished cha- 
racter. This her parents saw, and were determined 
* to counteract. They had made up their minds what 
a woman should be, and were determined Jemima 
should be nothing else. Every thing calculated to 
call forth her powers was kept out of her way,. and 
childish occupations forced on ber in their stead* 
The favourite maxim was, to occupy her mind with 
common things; she was made to romp, and to 
dance, and to play ; to read story books, and make 
dolls' clothes. Her physical powers were thus oc* 
cupied; but where was her mind the while? Feed- 
ing itself with fancies for want of truths; drawing 
false conclusions, forming wrong judgments, ana 
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brooding over its own mistakes, for want of a judi- 
cious occupation of its activities. Another maxim 
was to keep Jemima ignorant of her own capacity, 
lest she should set up for a genius, and be undomes- 
ticated. She was told she had none, and was* left jn 
ignorance of what she was capable, and for what 
she was responsible. Made to believe that her fine 
feelings were oddities, her expansive thoughts ab- 
surdities, and her love of knowledge unfeminine and 
ungraceful, she kept them to herself, and became 
reserved, timid, and artificial. 

Nobody could prevent Jemima's acquiring know- 
ledge ; she saw every thing, reflected upon every 
thing, and learned from every thing : but without 
guide, and without discretion, she gathered the ho- 
ney and the gall together, and knew not which was 
which. She was sent to school that she might learn 
to play, and fetched home that she might; learn to 
be useful. In the former place she was shunned as 
an oddity, because she preferred to learn ; and find* 
ing herself disliked without deserving it, encouraged 
herself to independence by disliking everybody. In 
the latter, she sewed her work awry while she made 
a couplet to the moon, and unpicked it while she 
made another ; and being told she did every thing 
ill, believed it, and became indolent and careless to 
do anything. Consumed, meanwhile, by the rest* 
less workings of her mind, and tasked to exercise 
for which its delicate framework was unfit, her per- 
son became faded, worn, and feeble. To be brief, 
the parents succeeded in baffling nature's promise, 
but failed of the fulfilment of their own. At twenty, 
Jemima was a puzzle to everybody, and a weari- 
ness to herself. Conscious of her powers, but not 
knowing how to spend them, she gave into every 
imaginable caprice. Having made the discovery of 
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her superiority, she despised the opinions of others, 
while her own were too ill-formed to be her guide. 
Proud of possessing talent, and yet ashamed to show 
it ; unaccustomed to explain herself ; certain of being 
misunderstood, and least of all understanding herself; 
ignorant in the midst of knowledge, and incapable 
with unlimited capacity ; tasteless for every thing 
she did, and ignorant how to do what she had a taste 
for, her mind was a luxuriant wilderness, inaccessible 
to others, and utterly unproductive to its possessor. 
Unpleasing and unpleased in the sphere she was in, 
and yet unfitted by habit and timidity for any other, 
weariness and disgust were her daily portion ; her 
fine sensibilities, her deep feelings, her expansive 
thoughts, remained, but only to be wounded, to ir- 
ritate, or mislead hen 

Where is the moral of my tale, and what the use 
of telling it ? I have told it, because I see that God 
has his purposes in every thing that he has done, 
and man has his own, and disregards them. And 
every day I hear it disputed with acrimony and much 
un kindness, what faculties and characters it is bet- 
ter to have or not to have, without any considera- 
tion of what God has given or withheld ; and stand- 
ards are set up, by which all must be measured, 
though, alas ! they cannot take from, or add one 
cubit to their statures. " There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and anothei 
glory of the stars ; for one star differeth from ano* 
ther star in glory." Why do we not censure the sun 
for outshining the stars, and the pale moon for having 
no light but what she borrows 1 Instead of settling 
for others what they ought to be, and choosing for 
ourselves what we will be, would it not be better 
to examine the condition in which we are actually 
placed, and the faculties actually committed to us, 
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and consider what was the purpose of Heaven in 
the former, and what the demand of Heaven in the 
occupation of the latter ? If we have much, we' ate 
not at liberty to put it aside, and say we should be 
better without it ; if we have little, we are not at 
liberty to be dissatisfied and aspiring after more. 
And surely we are not at liberty to say that an 
other has too much or too little of what God has 
given? We may have our preferences, but we must 
not mistake them for standards of right. 

I may walk in the garden and take which flowei 
pleases me ; but I should be a fool if I trampled 
upon the rest, because they are not like it. And I 
wish, indeed, that parents, in the education of their 
children, would have no scheme or purpose, but to 
discover and to forward the purposes of Heaven. 
Then should we not have hour after hour consumed 
in endeavours to teach them what they cannot learn, 
because it is the fashion ; while powers and faculties 
that might be used for good, are neglected and de- 
spised. Then our children would not be taught to 
aspire to paths for which they are unfit, or to bury 
talents for which they must give account. The in- 
discriminate discipline of a school would not be 
thought a meet cultivation for every cast of character, 
and a suitable preparation for every sphere of duty. 
The timid snow-drop would not be exposed to the 
summer sunshine, or the myrtle to the dullness of 
the mountain breeze, to satisfy the prejudice or am- 
bition of a parent. It would surely be better that, 
instead of being taught to aim after one character 
and despise another, every one were accustomed tb 
appreciate her own ; to (eel what she is called to, 
and fitted for ; the capacities she has from nature, 
the moral purposes to which they may be applied, 
and the measure of responsibility that pertains to 
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them. Then the superiority which now spends itself 
in contempt for the less endowed, would be engrossed 
with the fearful weight of its own responsibilities ; 
and the inferiority which now frets itself in impa- 
tience of what it cannot measure, would bless Hea- 
ven for its easy and less perilous task. 

Every character has beauties peculiar to itself, 
and dangers to which it is peculiarly exposed : and 
there are duties pertaining to each, apart from the 
circumstances in which they may be placed. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more contrary to die mani- 
fest order and disposition of Providence, than to en- 
deavour to be or do whatever we admire in another, 
or to force others to be and do whatever we admire 
in ourselves. Which character, of the endless va- 
riety that surrounds us, is the most happy, the most 
useful, and most deserving to be beloved, it were 
impossible, I believe, to decide ; and if we could, we 
have gained little by the decision ; for we could nei- 
ther give it to our children nor to ourselves. But 
of this we may be certain ; that individual, of what* 
ever intellectual character, is the happiest, the most 
useful, and the most beloved of God, if not of men, 
who has best subserved the purposes of Heaven in 
her creation and endowment, who has most care- 
fully turned to good tbe faculties she has ; most cau- 
tiously guarded against the evils to which her pro- 
pensities incline ; most justly estimated, and consci- 
entiously fulfilled, the duties appropriate to her cir- 
cumstance and character. 

The more elevated and distinguished character- 
no matter how distinguished by rank, or wealth, or 
intellect — may tremble on her elevation, and be 
ashamed, that before Heaven she fills it so unwor- 
thily; but must not come down from it The mare 
Jowly in mind or place, may* with humility, confess 
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the little that she has must be assiduously cultivated 
to answer even the little that is required ; but she 
must not aspire to be more than God has made her. 
If we might choose for our children, we should be 
wise, perhaps; but why do I talk of choosing, when 
God has determined 1 To be ambitious for them of 
talent or intellect, is no other than to be ambitious 
of wealth, or rank, or other sublunary good ; and to 
make any undue expenditure of time, or care, or 
money, or, still worse, any compromise of principle, 
for the attainment of it, is to give to vanity what is 
due elsewhere : for he who tried wisdom as well as 
folly, determined of the one as of the other, •* This 
also is vanity." The excessive attempts at this, I 
do believe, in some cases, to amount almost to sin : 1 
certainly to an over-estimate of what is so dearly 
purchased. But on the other hand, as wealth, and 
rank, and every other earthly distinction, is given of 
God, and must be used and answered for, so I must 
believe also that the faculties of the mind are not 
to be accepted or rejected at our pleasure, as if our 
task of life were left for us to choose ; but to be cul- 
tivated, appropriated, and respected, in others and 
ourselves, as pertaining to our Master, and holden 
for his service till his coming. 
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When a fine, decisive spirit is recognised, it is curious to see how the 

(dears around a roan, and leaves him room and freedom. 

man without decision can never be said to beleng to feimsei£ 

Footer. 



A. ma 



I Dans say it has happened to you often, to pause 
upon some eminence attained, and, looking hack 
on the space you have gone over, to perceive you 
have not reached it by the nearest road. You have 
c|imhed hedges where the gates stood open ; torn 
yourself, perhaps, with brambles, where the way 
was cleared, and, though your object is attained at 
last, you have sat down, wearied, and exhausted, 
by a walk that might have been easy, had you 
found the shortest and the plainest path. If it has 
thus happened to you, and if looking from that emi- 
nence typen the way you came, you beheld other 
walkers wearying and wasting themselves with like 
mistakes ; scrambling over obstacles that are not 
really in the way, embarrassed only because them- 
selves or out of it ; would you not try to make a 
signal to them, and point out, if possible, what you 
see, but they cannot, of the ground before you? 
Exactly such is my position in existence. I want 
to tell my story, but no one will listen to it. I have 
made signals in vain : the walkers are too busy with 
their scramble to observe me. Unless you will lis- 
ten to me, of which, from your profession, 1 have 
conceived a hope, I have little chance of being 
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heard You, perhaps, may find the means of mak- 
ing known my story, and will be more attended to 
than I can hope to be. 

I was born between the Thames and the Tweed, 
and had parents ; a father and a mother, and many 
relatives besides. Not foreseeing that I should ever 
write my story, I kept no memorandum of my days. 
Journals were less in fashion then than they are 
now ; few, therefore, are the incidents of childhood 
I can remember. The most vivid traces are of 
feelings and impressions rather than of events, and 
these are most important to my purpose. The first, 
the very first thing I remember to have heard, was, 
that God was the disposer of all things ; the object 
of obedience and love ; the guide, the end, and aim 
of my existence ; in comparison with whose word, 
and the eternal things with which his name stands 
connected, the interests of this world were but as the 
light dust upon the balance, and the opinions of men 
but as the babbling of ignorance and folly. It was 
so explamed to me in the books from which I lisped 
my earliest lesson ; it was told me so of my mother 
as I sat upon her knee, listening to the tales of 
Jesus' love, and dropping my first tears at the story 
of Jesus' sufferings. That the kingdom of God was 
the " one thing needful," to which all else was to be 
added as subservient, however little I understood 
the position, was to the best of my recollection, the 
first thing I knew, the first that I believed. 

As years advanced, I heard it repeated every- 
where ; I repeated it daily in my prayers, wrote it 
in my themes, learned it in my lessons, and from my 
fond and anxious parents, had it pressed upon my 
mind in every form their pious interest in my wel- 
fare could devise. And now, in looking back upon 
my bygone years, I can remember no period at 
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which I doubted the truth of this earliest lesson, that 
religion was every thing, and the world was no- 
thing. What my childish disposition was, I cannot 
well remember. Children seldom look inward on 
themselves ; if they examine anything, it is their 
actions, not the motives and principles from which 
they spring. But perfectly well I recollect, there 
came one day to our house what I now understand, 
though I did not then, to be a professor of phreno- 
logy ; and that having duly scanned the proportions 
of my head, he pronounced, among many phrases 
too hard for my retention, that I had large Bene- 
volence, an extraordinary developement of Love, of 
Approbation, and considerable manifestation of Cau- 
tiousness. I remember to have wondered much what 
this might mean: and not understanding this oc- 
cult science, I cannot say I know any better now 
than I did then ; but I was comforted by hearing it 
said they were excellent qualities, particularly for 
a woman. 

My parents — need I say it after what has been 
already written ? — were what is called religious 
people ; and though they were numbered with the 
dead before I was capable of forming an adequate 
opinion of the state of their hearts, I have every 
reason to suppose they were what they professed to 
be, children of God and followers of Christ. Most 
of the people about us were of the same character; 
and the conversation I was habitually a party to, 
tended to confirm my early impression of the su- 
preme and exclusive importance of divine things. 
Exceptions, however, there must have been : for I 
remember the first time that the family retired 
without the customary prayers, my mother explain- 
ed to me that some elderly relations being present, 
who were not used to such things, it was expedient 
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to omit the form that evening, lest it should disgust 
them with religion. I have a vague recollection 
also of certain Sundays, when our customary place 
of worship was changed, with remarks which I 
could not then appreciate, about exciting prejudice 
in the persons who were staying with us. Some me- 
mory I have, besides, of childish wonder at things 
done upon occasions which were habitually prohibit- 
ed : and things omitted under circumstances to which 
the greatest importance was used to be attached. 
But these things were not explained to me; the 
childish wonder at a first occurrence wore away; 
and without receiving actual instruction to that 
purpose, I became old enough and wise enough 
to perceive, that however necessary any thing 
may be, there are times when it becomes expe- 
dient to omit it ; and however wrong a thing may 
be, there will come occasions by which it may be 
justified. 

To the things which immediately concerned my- 
self, I was a more attentive listener ; and very vivid 
in my memory still are the impressions made by 
what 1 heard. Upon the smaller matters, whether 
I was to be taught this thing or that thing, whether 
this person or that was to be admitted to my com- 
panionship, whether I was to go to this place, or to 
that place, a thousand arguments were held in my 
presence; and having usually an inclination to one 
side of every question, it was with no uninterested 
curiosity I learned, that books objectionable in a 
religious point of view, might be given me to im- 
prove my mind ; companions decidedly disapproved, 
might be admitted to improve my connexions; and 
that a multitude of things against which many a 
Scripture was quoted, and many a pious argument 
advanced, and many an anxious aspiration breathed 
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to heaven, were ultimately determined by my pa- 
rents to be expedient for the temporal welfare ot 
their child. I do not remember that while these 
things were passing, 1 thought upon the first-learn- 
ed, nrst-believed, maxim of my childhood, to mark 
how the one thing was perpetually yielded to the 
many, and the only needful gave way to the much 
expedient It would have been well for me, per- 
haps, if I had : the discrepancy would have been 
less influential than the insidious intermingling of 
motives, whose opposition to each other passed 
undetected in the seeming amity of their combi- 
nation. 

To leave smaller things, the moment came when 
it must be decided where I should finish my educa- 
tion. Inclination, and my interest, as I supposed, 
had now changed sides: I did not wish to be sent 
from my indulgent home: and, with perceptions 
thus sharpened, did not fail to detect the fallacy of 
all arguments that bore that away. I heard the 
dangers of school depicted in colours exaggerated 
by maternal fear, and its advantages weighed 
against them by the more accurate calculations of 
paternal solicitude. I could appreciate neither, but 
this was easy to be gathered ; the dangers were to 
my moral and spiritual welfare ; the advantages 
were purely temporal, affecting my preparation 
and accomplishment for the future task of life. I 
remembered now the lessons of infancy, and took 
courage in the safe issue of a contest so depending ; 
when, to my surprise, it was determined, that, all 
things considered, I must go to school. But then 
what school? This seemed a deeper matter still. 
Pious, devoted, and conscientious women, keep 
schools : — the child committed to them they receive 
as from the hand of God : the responsibility to the 
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confiding parents for intellectual cultivation, how- 
ever deeply felt and duly answered, is less consider- 
ed than the responsibility to God to nurture them 
for him. My mother wished, my father would 
have liked to send me there. But there were 
other considerations. There were schools of higher 
name, and name is something ; I might connect my- 
self with genteeler girls, and connexion is some- 
thing ; my manners, person, and accomplishments, 
would be more attended to, and these are much. 
I had my way in life, and had better see something 
of it beforehand; by living in one sphere, and among 
one sort of people, I should get contracted notions : 
after all, they could not secure for me the influence 
of divine grace; and by seeing both, I should be 
better able to choose between religion and the 
world. The many things again outweighed the one ; 
and I was committed, with prayers, tears, and 
warnings, to the chances of a large but very ex- 
cellent school. 

From this time, I have to speak only of my own 
character. The pious influence of my parents was 
withdrawn for a season : their first lesson remained, 
but I had learned another. The phrases of my nur- 
sery books, the texts of my themes, were still im- 
printed on my memory ; but I had accumulated 
others also. I had phrases in store about injudicious 
zeal, party-spirit, narrow-minded preciseness. I had 
even some texts of Scripture, importing that to the 
pure all things are pure, that for the promoting of 
good, I must become all things to all men, and on no 
consideration must allow my good to be evil spoken 
of. The counsels of my parents when I left them 
enforced my life's first lesson : their conduct com- 
mended to me its second ; I took both with me to the 
school. Before I left it, my careful father died, and 
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my mother was re-married. A greater degree of 
independence arose to me out of this circumstance* 
and I became thenceforth responsible for myself. 

My first surprise at school was my own populari- 
ty. The teachers declared my pious disposition, my 
attention to religious duties, and love of my Bible, to 
be an example to the whole house ; my very pre-* 
sence in it was a blessing. The girls declared they 
never saw a religious person so liberal as Miss S^- ; 
though she was a methodist, she was always agree- 
able and full of fun ; and howbeit rather particular 
in some things, never thought others wrong : if all 
religious people were like her, the world would be 
very soon converted. To complete my felicity, the 
governess wrote home to my confiding parents, that 
my pious regularity was only surpassed by the sound- 
ness of my judgment, and the conciliating sweetness 
of my disposition. No demagogue of a faction, sud- 
denly feeling upon his brow the pressure of a crown 
he never dreamed of a pretension to, set about to 
preserve it with more determined assiduity, than my 
new-found reputation for judicious piety. It became 
my motto, my key-note, my by-word. I wrote it 
upon my heart, and bound it upon my bosom. How 
I earned and how I kept it, may I tell 1 My inten- 
tions might have been called good, insomuch as I 
certainly intended to convert the whole house— and 
I fully expected it, moreover. " Religion," I said to 
myself, "is altogether lovely, and, if justly presented, 
must attract admiration ; the approbation shown for 
mine is a proof of it. It is a pity religious people do not 
try to recommend it by being more agreeable. If they 
would but be more conciliating, and not make them- 
selves particular in trifles, there would not be half 
the opposition there is. Nobody takes offence at my 
religion ; on the contrary, they respect me for it, be- 
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cause I do, not offend their prejudices by injudicious 
opposition. And then what opportunity I have of 
influencing them, and leading them to a knowledge 
of the truth ! Certainly, pious people are very inju- 
dicious. Our Saviour mixed himself with all sorts 
of people, consulted their feelings, and adapted his 
discourse to their habits and prejudices with kind- 
ness and forbearance : so did the Apostles also— it 
is a pity we are not more like them." 

After this manner, were my reflections at this pe- 
riod. It is remarkable it never once occurred to me 
that Jesus and his Apostles did not succeed in gain- 
ing the suffrages of the world. J did. Every body 
wished they were as good as I ; every body con- 
fessed their errors and doubts to me : every body 
borrowed my books, and asked my opinion, and 
courted my approbation. What I said to them, it 
is impossible now to remember : a few particulars 
only I can recall. When piety was spoken of as 
eccentric, gloomy, unamiable, I smiled unwillingly, 
and then turned grave, and sighed, and confessed it 
was, to be sure, a pity, that good people were so in- 
judicious. I disliked extremes as much as they did : 
religion was not meant to make people gloomy and 

E articular— I did not recommend such examples, 
iut then all pious people were not so : and the con- 
versation ended in my companions wishing all were 
like me — of course I wished so too. When we spoke 
of the amusements and practices of the world, I had, 
to be sure, my opinions : but then I did not condemn 
all who differed from me; much allowance must be 
made for those who were differently brought up ; 
and, after all, it was a pity too much importance was ' 
attached to outward things, when God looks only at 
the heart And this talk ended with every body 
wishing their conduct as good as mine, and taking 
Vol. II. P 
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comfort in the assurance that at least their hearts 
were right If, on the other hand, we spoke of doc 
trines— for young as we were, there was no lack of 
controversy — I was obliged to soften the triumph 
better instruction secured to me, by admitting that 
truly it did not so much signify what one believed ; 
I was not so uncharitable as to suppose every creed 
wrong but my own : if only our conduct honoured 
our profession, it did not, perhaps, signify : and then 
they wished they could argue as well as I did ; but 
since they acted up to their belief, it was all the 
same in the sight of God. 

All this time, be it known, I did not believe a word 
of what 1 said. I thought I was the only religious 
person in the house, and that all the rest were 
wrong ; and when at home in the vacations, I deeply 
bewailed the darkness and irreligion of my compa- 
nions. But this I did to recommend myself ; for re- 
ligion's sake, of course ; assured that all must love 
the representation of the religion of Christ, if copied 
from his example without the extravagance men 
have mixed with it. It never occurred to me that 
they had not loved the original. They loved me. 
Nor was my conduct less judicious than my speech. 
I misspent my Sabbaths, that I might not seem 
bigoted to forms ; joined in every unholy jest, that I 
might not seem austere ; gave into their habits, that 
I might not seem particular ; and concealed my re- 
ligious exercises, that I might not seem ostentatious. 
Eventually, I found out it was very easy to be reli 
gious in heart, without being particular ; and when, 
at the end of three years, I was about to return 
home, I heard my governess tell somebody I was 
amazingly improved ; the peculiarities of my early 
education had worn off from mixing with other girls; 
and she thought 1 might now make some figure in 
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the world, if old associations were not renewed at 
home. My surprise to find myself thus estimated as 
the receiver instead of the communicator of im- 
provement, was not abated by overhearing my com- 
panions speak of me as a dear sweet girl; rather too 
much of a Methodist when I came first — but they 
had cured me of all that—and really now they did 



from others; except, perhaps, a few odd notions, 
which did not signify, since I kept them to myself. 
Thus after all my pains, it was I who was amended. 
I felt humiliated by the discovery ; and was glad to 
take refuge in those texts of Scripture which de- 
scribe the rejection of pious counsel by the children 
of ungodliness. 

I must be brief, and it is time that I be serious. 
I entered into the world. But what was the world 
to me ? There is but one thing needfuL I could 
neither mind it, nor be hurt by it, since neither its 
interests nor opinions were anything compared with 



I began my womanhood, as 1 had began my life. I 
was cured of my expectation to convert the world, 
and took up, instead of it, a persuasion that the world 
could not be mended. I had Scripture still on my 
side.; it was injudicious to cast my pearl before 
swine. I must be religious for myself, and keep it 
to myself, and let the world take its course. The 
world took its course : well had I taken mine ; but 
though my point was plain before me, the way to it 
was obscured by a thousand intervening objects: and 
by some strange anomaly, the one important interest 
never came to be weighed against the matters of 
indifference, but it grew light on the balance and 
was overborne. 

And now, after five and thirty years of responsi- 



not see that in anything essential 





In this conviction, 
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ble existence, pausing on my course to look behind 
me, what do I perceive 1 I have passed applauded, 
and beloved, where the best and holiest of men have 
been derided and despised. That which in its pure 
original had no loveliness in it that we should desire 
it, in my transcendent copy of it has had the smile 
of approbation from the wise and the vain. That 
which costs its first professors the loss of all things, 
has not cost me the sacrifice of a single inclination. 
In short, for five-and-thirty years I have successfully 
united what God has eternally separated. This I 
have done. If any would know how, listen and I 
will tell it. Little things I always give way in, be- 
cause they were little, and religion does not consist 
in minute observances. When I sat in fashionable 
company, I talked their idle and often sinful talk, 
with all the zest and understanding of an amateur: 
religion is not talk, and any expression of the disgust 
I felt, would have given offence, and provoked ridi- 
cule. When I lived where the people of God were 
distinctly separated from the children of men, I 
would not identify myself with either : religion is 
not party, and it was my interest to keep we. II with 
all. A thousand times I have sat by, and listened 
to the impugning of my Maker's laws, and the de- 
spising of the religion of Jesus, and smiled assent, or 
looked indifference, because some person was pre- 
sent, before whom I did not wish to expose my opi- 
nions. A thousand times I have helped to criticise 
and expose those to whose piety I might have bowed 
my head with shame, because I would not share the 
obloquy their zeal provoked. 

When called upon to act with those with whom in 
motive and principle I was united, I have refused, 
lest it should offend some friend or patron in the 
neighbourhood. When called upon to choose a friend, 
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a residence, an occupation — religion doubtlessly was 
the most important thing ; but circumstances must 
be taken into the account — and, extraordinary as it 
may seem, where God disposes all things, and com- 
mands his servants to seek his kingdom first, I was 
always so circumstanced as to be obliged to give 
up this most important thing, to accommodate the 
multitude of minor considerations. Consequently, 
my friends very commonly wanted the best recom- 
mendation : my residence generally exposed me to 
great temptations, and my occupations, so I com- 
plained, some way or other always led to unspirit- 
ualize my thoughts and affections. I could not wor- 
ship God, I could not say my prayers at home, or 
v avail myself of ministry abroad, without considering 
what would be said, what would be thought ; and 
when my heart grew cold for want of encourage- 
ment, and careless for want of exhortation, I could 
not go where they were to be found, because cir- 
cumstances made it convenient, or at least expe- 
dient, to do otherwise. In my habits, in the ordering 
of my house, it was the same. The religious benefit 
of my servants was, of course, the first consideration 
—but they were irreligiously inclined ; and, as they 
suited me in other respects, I was obliged to connive 
at their irregularities, and keep them in good hu- 
mour, by giving up the regulations suggested by my 
pious interest in their welfare. 

As I grew in years, being very much admired for 
judicious piety, many young persons came about 
me for advice, and looked to me for example. 
Doubtless, their salvation was my greatest care; 
how could it be otherwise, when I considered it the 
one thing needful, to which all else was nothing, 
for them as for myself? But for the most part I was 
ao circumstanced, it would have been very injudi- 
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cious to tell them so : if by advice or example I re- 
volted them, they would leave me for more danger- 
ous companions. It was necessary to be cautious 
what I said to them, because they had connexions 
who were jealous of religious influence ; above all 
things it was necessary to make religion inviting : 
and so well did I know how to accomodate others' 
circumstances as well as my own, I parted from 
everybody in better humour with themselves than 
I found them, and particularly avoided exciting sus- 
picion that anybody connected with them could be 
wrong. In great, things — yes, a few times in my life 
great things came to be determined: then there was 
too much at stake : God did not require the sacri- 
fice : my earthly happiness ; my establishment in 
life ; the keeping of my station in society : my means 
of usefulness ; my very means of existing — of course 
God knows the circumstances of his creatures, and 
judges them accordingly. I always intended to make 
religion my chief object ; but it so happened that I 
was always obliged to yield to circumstances. 

Thus, day after day, day after day, went by. 
Think not it was an easy, unobstructed path. On the 
contrary, there never was a day but my conscience 
needed to be appeased for equivocation of opinion, 
and compromise of principle ; the words judicious, 
expedient, conciliatory, indiffei % ent, non-essential, were 
in perpetual requisition to reconcile me to mvself. 
And difficulties — how they increased ! 

" O, what a tangled web we weave, * 
When first we practise to deceive !"— 

The world, myself, and God — I had undertaken 
to please all, and as each stood opposed to the other, 
it could only be dpneby deceiving all. A thousand 
opinions I asked and controversies held, whether it 
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was lawful to do things, which to have left undone 
would have ended all controversy. To a thousand 
painful struggles and arduous contrivances I was 
driven to reconcile the word of God with the opinions 
of men ; when to have chosen between them would 
have made the path of duty plain. Year after year, 
year after year, went on. If any would know the 
result, listen, and I will tell that too. 

The sun is in the horizon. There are clouds about 
it that did not obscure the brightness of its meridian. 
The vigour of life is exhausted, and the activities of 
health are decayed. The spirits have lost the zest 
of being, and the quick interests of fresh-born exist- 
ence. The greater part, perhaps nearly the whole, 
of life is gone ; and all that I have gained by it, is to 
experience at last what I knew at first, that " one 
thing is needful," and all else is vain. I have proved 
it, because all other happiness has evaded me — be- 
cause all other favour has discontented me — be- 
cause my eye has not been satisfied with seeing, nor 
my ear with hearing; because I have taken of 
earth's joys, and found their emptiness ; of earth's 
cares, and found their uselessness, and seen both ab- 
sorbed in the prospect of eternity. But this, which I 
have expended so many years in learning, is no 
more than the first thing I was told, the first thing 
I believed. Meantime, those whom my connivance 
encouraged in their choice of earth, are gone to 
abide their preference in eternity. Those whom I 
might have warned and did not, are bitterly gather- 
ing the fruits of their mistake. They whom I dis- 
owned and defamed for the world's sake, are in man 
sions of glory at their God's right hand. They for 
whose sake 1 did it, have forgotten me, but are using 
still the pleas, and subterfuges, and accommodations 
I taught them. And the hours that I have suffered 
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to pass in mischievous discourse, which a word of 
disapprobation might have checked, can never be 
purchased back. And the days of ungodly com- 
promise are more than the days that remain for 
devotedness to God. And now, when I would per- 
suade any one to decision, they answer me, that I 
did not always think so. And when I speak with 
any one of the inferiority of earthly things, they an- 
swer, that it is indeed very true ; but unhappily we 
none of us think so : and though my heart disclaims 
the ungodly fellowship, conscious memory seals my 
lips. And — worse consequence than all ! — He to 
whom I was devoted at my birth, in whose name I 
was brought up, whom, at my entrance on life, I 
hired myelf to serve — He, to whose gracious bidding 
I answered, " I go;" but went not — He has had no- 
thing of me yet but treachery, equivocation, doubt, 
undecided preference, cavil, and evasion : and no- 
thing remains to ofler him but the diminished ca 
parities of my diminished years ! 
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THE STAGE COACH. 

A LETTER TO THE LISTENER. 

On a day — suppose it any day, excepting Sunday 
— I had occasion to travel by the coach from Leeds 
to Nottingham. I am an Englishman, I have never 
been abroad, I have no conversation, and I follow 
the example of my ancestors for generations back, 
of seldom speaking unless I have something to say. 
But nothing escapes my hearing or passes me un- 
thoughtupon. In the coach, at its starting, there 
were three ; another gentleman, a lady, and myself. 
We met as strangers ; put ourselves each one in the 
position most easy to ourselves, without regarding 
the accommodation of each other : I pulled up my 
window, and the lady instantly let down hefs, as 
much as to say, Are you going to stifle us ? I put 
on my hat, as much as to say , % Will you give me my 
death of cold? and our fellow-passenger took off his: 
a majority of two to one against me, in favour of air, 
decided without the interchange of a single word ; 
nothing could be more in unison with my taste and 
feelings. The next thing to accommodating our- 
selves, was to inspect each other. This was perform- 
ed on all sides without the least expression that 
could be perceived of pleasure or disappointment ; 
and we returned to the prudent determination of 
not offering the first civility, lest it should be wasted 
on the undeserving. In one respect I had the ad- 
vantage of my companions. I had seen the lady in 
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the north, and knew who she was. She was about 
five-and-twenty, she was polished, and she was cul- 
tivated. I would rather not be very particular as 
to her situation, lest I betray my original by too 
close description. It was one of responsibility, and 
she was considered a religious character. 

All this I knew before, and should probably have 
added nothing to my knowledge in this interview, 
had it not occurred, that, after threading various 
streets and turnings in the good town of Leeds, as 
we were emerging from it, the coach stopped, and 
a young man edged his long person into the small 
remaining space ; rubbing his hands with cold, and 
vowing it was the hottest day he ever remembered 
in December. It was immediately apparent that he 
and the lady had met before. He was of Irish blood, 
therefore not endowed with hereditary silence ; and 
ladies, I believe, seldom obstinately persist in it, ex- 
c£pt in the drawing-room retirement after dinner. 
Speedily, therefore, they were engaged in such con- 
versation as takes place between strangers, who 
have somewhere performed the ceremony of intro- 
duction. Excuse me, that my love of description 
has delayed me thus long from my point which it- 
self may be dismissed in much fewer words. My 
companions talked of many people and of many 
things ; much, especially, of books. The gentleman - 
was one of those who never converse with a woman ; 
with sincerity ; that is, from a mixture of folly, con- ^ 
ceit, and dishonesty, they never say to her what 
they really think and mean ; but what they judge ' 
most likely to make her betray and expose any folly, 
mistake, or extravagance, that may happen to be- 
long to her ; agreeing with or opposing her senti- 
ments, not in the verity of their judgment, but as it 
may best serve the purpose of making her go on. 
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My lady of the stage-coach did not seem in the least 
a match for this sort of manoeuvring ; and talked on 
in a simple good earnest, without perceiving the sa- 
tiric twist of her gentleman's mouth, while talking 
of Romaine, Baxter, and Leighton ; books which it 
was evident to me that he had never read ; but not 
so to their enthusiastic commentator, whom he plied 
with admiration of their worth. 

A passage to the antipodes is not always long : 
and from the holy of the earth, they fell to talking 
of its base corrupters. Here my friend was, I sus- 
pect, well read : his large, rude eyes spread wider 
with delight, when he found his lady as much at 
home here as heretofore : conversant not only with 
infidel philosophers of other days, the nobler mis 
chiefdoers of the earth, but also with their small re 
tinue of to-day. But he affected squeamishness : he 
was hardly competent to give an opinion, being so 
little conversant with these works ; he had his doubts 
about reading— dropped something about their in- 
delicacy as well as profaneness — perhaps he was too 

Particular, but— the manoeuvre served his purpose* 
'he Christian lady took up the advocacy, not of 
their principles, of course, but of their talents ; the 
unfairness of condemning men for opinions : the pro- 
priety of reading every thing to form your own judg- 
ment ; the sufficiency of principle to maintain itself 
without avoiding its enemies. She did not, of course, 
agree with them, but she had great delight in their 
deep reasoning, and expansive thought, and inde- 
pendent spirit, that defied authority, and would yield 
only to conviction. She called some of these worthies 
(the enemies of her Saviour, and blasphemers of 
her God,) " fine creatures," "noble spirits," "ex- 
quisite writers." Artfully encouraged by the affect- 
ed ignorance of her companion, she repeated many 
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of their witticisms, impossible not to laugh at, as 
she said, in spite of their profaneness. 

The conversation passed, and the lady left the 
coach at Sheffield. Much was the comment 1 had 
been making on it in my own mind as it proceeded, 
and already I had determined to remit to you my 
listenings, with my thoughts on what I had heard. 
On the adventurous pride that thus dared the ap- 
proach of evil ; the treachery that held friendly con- 
verse with a master's foes, (for doing less than this 
towards an earthly sovereign, men have been hanged 
as traitors,) the licentious curiosity that could amuse 
itself with the mysteries of iniquity. Can holiness 
amuse itself with sin ? Can purity soil itself with 
foulness 1 Can the saved laugh round the graves of 
them that perish, and dress their tombs with laurels ? 
I had determined to write my sentiments on the 
consequences of a young person, and a female, and 
a Christian, risking the pollution of her mind by the 
perusal of such books ; and encouraging the profli- 
gacy of others, by her defence of them ; and griev- 
ing that Holy Spirit, which, alas ! has a task quite 
hard enough to restore the soul to holiness, by bid- 
ding its opposers do their worst to keep it in corrup- 
tion. All this I meant to speak of, though little 
given to talk. But my friend of the coach made 
the comment himself: I cannot mend it, and with 
him I leave it. Scarcely had the lady left the coach 
when he said — to all, I suppose, whom it might con- 
cern, for he addressed himself to nobody ; " These 
saints should not be so anxious to exclude us sinners 
from heaven, for they will be sadly off without us* 
With all their love of holiness, they cannot do with- 
out the zest of sin ; and so when they have done 
committing it for themselves, they amuse themselves 
with other people's. Do you see 1 She can cram 
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her conscience with Leighton and Baxter : but she 
must have recourse to the sceptics to feed her intel- 
lect ; hah ! hah ! These folks are wiser than the 
world takes them for, after all : more knaves than 
fools. If she cannot smuggle a libertine infidel or 
two into heav&n, she will want to come back again 
to enjoy the exercise of opinion, and freedom of 
thought !" 

I leave it with you and your readers to determine 
whether our Christian lady had or had not provoked 
this unholy sarcasm. If she herself should read it, 
it may not be useless to her to know the issue of her 
conversation. 
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HARVEST-HOME. 

O ! how sharp the pain 
Our vice, ourael ves, our habits to disdain ; 
To go where never yet in peace we went. 
To feel our hearts can bleed, yet not repent ; 
To sigh, yet not recede ; to grieve, yet not relent 

CftAftl* 

A If OTHER LETTER TO THE LISTENER* 

I feel strongly that nothing but looking at aL«i 
handling the vanities and gayeties of this world, can 
enable us to see through and believe their lightness* 
Could I imagine myself educating a child ; a task 
so awful as to make one shrink with distrust from 
every plan ever yet laid down, because of the im- 
perfection of all ; I could not answer to myself for 
the effect it seems to me would be produced by shut- 
ting out the world's excitements from a young and 
active mind. Having once given that mind a high 
standard, by which to judge itself and others, I 
should dread it as most dangerous to debar it of the 
bitter, but useful, fruits of experience in folly. Had 
it been so with me, I am persuaded, that at this 
moment, although past the age of twenty-five, I 
should have a restless craving, an admiring,* and 
yet unacknowledged wish, to be initiated, that 
would be a thousand times more hurtful than the 
temporary delight and permanent indifference that 
arise out of a close acquaintance with them. I was 
brought early into the world, and early into a state 
of responsibility and power, thct both restrained and 
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excited me in no common degree ; my vanity was 
continually gratified, and I had keen delight in the 
indulgence of my tastes : but with all this, and in 
the midst of a family party in whom I was blessed 
indeed, I found myself writing down, out of the ful- 
ness of conviction, " that this life considered with- 
out reference to another, was a gift more fraught 
with pain than pleasure." I never, even in the 
stillness of darkness, in the thunder-storm, or the ex- 
treme of sorrow, have that strong persuasion of the 
immediate coming of death and judgment, which 
arises in my mind when I am in a gay crowd; even 
when I seem, and am, a flattered, pleased, and ani- 
mated actor in that crowd, still the thought that 
every one of that number will soon moulder in the 
grave, haunts me, until I am ready to say aloud, 
" The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised." When I look at others in the world, I 
think no one feels like me ; and when I look into 
myself, I feel as if everybody must have the same 
impressions. It may sound like the extreme of 
vanity, but I am persuaded, that to judge of others 
by ourselves is the truest charity : who that has 
heart and mind enough to feel any thing, will not 
acknowledge, that not only their most sinful, but 
their highest, purest, most delicate, and spiritual 
thoughts, are those which never pass their lips, and 
scarcely appear in their lives, because they lack 
the opportunity of proving them, or feel they would 
be misinterpreted ? They are reserved for one only 
eye, and we seem what others seem to us. Oh ! let 
us believe, that such is the true state of almost all 
these seeming worldlings ; nor think, that when the 
secrects of all hearts are laid open, we alone have in 
that fearful store some which we need not tremble 
to unfold ! But it may be I have overlooked what 
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would be the safeguard against even the wish to 
wander from the straight and narrow way. I ac- 
knowledge, with the truest conviction, the necessity 
of " stretching nature on the cross of Christ ;" but 
it must be", humanly speaking, a voluntary cruci- 
fixion ; or it will but wither that nature it is our 
duty to exalt and refine to the highest ends. I 
know I seem to write and think arrogantly of 
human nature, tny own of course included ; and yet 
it is to its folly and vileness that I trust as the anti- 
dote to its influence. And now, I remain your 
friend, &c. ~ 

A. Ree&< 

When I received the above paper, I was by the 
sea-side. I read it attentively, and, having folded 
it up, thoughtfully pursued my walk. I passed the 
fisherman at the water's edge, waiting the flowing 
of the tide ; but not idly. His children were helping 
him to unfold and mend his nets, and two or three 
were wading through the water to unmoor the boat, 
and steer it as he directed them. I saw, in the 
hollow of the cliff, a group of gipsies, boiling the 
turnips they had stolen the night before. These, 
too, were training their children to their own call- 
ing. The little brats lay squalling and fighting pn 
the pathway ; the father bade them, with a fearful 
oath, to cease their brawling, and draw him some 
sticks from a neighbouring fence. I came to the 
door of a large barn : a clean and decent husband- 
man was thrashing out the corn ; and his son, with 
the same hard features as himself, the same nailed 
boots, and tidy roundabout, was at his side, helping 
with a lighter flail, the father's labours. I reached 
the mansion of nobility : I saw the heir, with his 
reverend tutor at his side, the future dignitary, pro- 
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bably, of the church, engaged in such pursuits, and 
receiving such accomplishments, as would become 
the master of that proud domain. 

" These people are all in the wrong, then," I said. 
" Each one is preparing his children to follow his 
own calling, and fill the station of his fathers, the 
destiny for which he seems designed. But they take 
the wrong methods. The honest labourer should 
apprentice his boy to the rude waters, and let him 
spend his childhood amid the animating perils of the 
sea, that he may be fit, in manhood, for the sober 
drudgery of the day's work, and love the safety of 
the snore. The fisherman, he should send his brats 
among yonder trampers, to be reared in idleness, 
villany, and theft, that they may learn the value 
of an honest calling, and 'he fitted for the exertions 
of laborious life. And the young nobleman, he, 
methinks, should serve apprenticeship to all. In 
the coarse labours and habits of the husband- 
man, he should prepare himself for the refinements 
of his condition, and in the miseries of vicious idle- 
ness, get experience of the beauty and happiness 
of moral elevation. How else should they have 
a choice? How, but in the experience of vice, 
can they learn its miseries ; of idleness, its conse- 
quences ; of coarseness, its disgusts ? What, in short, 
should make a human being fit for any station, 
but bringing him up in bitter experience of its op- 
posite V 9 

When I read the above letter first, 1 thought my 
excellent correspondent was in a worse condition 
than poor Hodge. She seemed to have taken her 
thistles into great admiration ; and though she had 
gathered of them hitherto but fading flowers and 
thorns, was disposed to believe, since the roots were 
under ground, they might after all be very good 
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roots, and should not be disturbed. I thought, be- 
sides, that though I had ridiculed the husbandman 
who sowed the harvest that he would not reap, yet 
if any one had ground, and that ground was his own ; 
and he could please himself, while others gathered 
in their corn, and filled their garners, his own re- 
maining empty, to stand by, and moralize upon the 
lightness of the thistle-down, the spiny hardness of 
the leaves, and fading beauty of the flowers, boast- 
ing his experience of their wojrthlessness — I thought 
1 had nothing to say in this case, why a man should 
not plant thistles to his dying day. But afterwards 
there came a thought that checked my mirth, and 
seemed to reprove my indifference. I found, that in 
one respect, my correspondent had spoken truth : I 
had supposed the good man's field to be his own ; 
whence, though I deduced his folly in planting this- 
tles where he would gather corn, I yet left him free 
to choose the harvest he preferred. But if, in fact, 
that field had been another's, and the possessor held 
it only on lease or sufferance, till the owner should 
reclaim it, the deduction should have been other 
than it was. I consent to amend my story ; though 
I would still avoid discussing what I before supposed 
to be granted — the general inadmissibility of worldly 
amusements to a religious life. And for this reason. 
The subject is discussed everywhere, and between 



little good comes of it. 

The earthly-minded go on with their amusements, 
not because , they know them to be harmless, but 
because they mean to enjoy them whether they are 
or not. The pretender to religion talks a great deal 
against them ; not for dread of their unholiness, but 
because the sacrifice costs less, and shows more, than 
the abridgment of selfishness in other forms. The 
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child of God leaves them, and forgets them, not be- 
cause he is scared from his desires by the potency 
of argument, but because he has no taste, nor time, 
nor heart, for such vain foolery. This course will 
continue, I apprehend, after all our discussions. And 
if there is a class of persons, as among our younger 
Christians I believe there may be, who are really 
wishing to know how to adjust the claims of heaven 
and the claims of earth ; the love of holiness, with 
the countenance of sin ; the presence of Jesus, with 
the society of his despisers ; the peculiarities of the 
gospel, with the habits of polite life ; the commands 
of God, with the approbation of the world ; desti- 
nies entirely opposite, with the least possible divi- 
sion by the way ; entire, radical, and eternal differ- 
ence of principle, with the least possible difference 
of life and conversation ; to these, perhaps, an ad- 
monition might be in the stead of argument. You 
have taken to yourselves a most burdensome task ; . 
but it is none of heaven's imposing. God has not 



innumerable to choose between one thing and the 
other, but none to reconcile them. 

This, by the way — My friend is not of the num- 
ber, I believe. But I am informed, and, indeed, if 
1 did not know it, I should have listened these many 
years in vain, that she speaks the thoughts of num- 
bers of others, of young females in particular, who 
mistake feelings for principles^ and sentiment for 
piety; and think themselves very religious, because 
they sigh over the vanity of earthly things, though 
they seek them not the less; and shudder at the 
thought of death and judgment, though they pre- 
pare for them not the more ; and in times of depres- 
sion, take refuge in some idea of God, though they 
know him not, and serve him not the better. For 
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the sake of these I have determined on replying to 
the letter ; all personality is put aside. I answer to 
all those who hold a similar language, or cherish 
the like sentiments, not to my individual correspon- 
dent. She will therefore, I trust, forgive the criti- 
cism of her words. 

My correspondent claims to have the question 
judged by her own experience, and the effect of 
vanity and folly upon herself. Is she quite sure she 
knows herself, and, at " past five-and-twenty," has 
come to the full fruition of her early culture? If so, 
I will receive her testimony of herself, and fill up the 
deficient outline as justly as I can. I will suppose 
her name to be Amelia, and understand that she is 
now past five-and-twenty. I will suppose that Amelia 
was " brought early into the world," that is, into 
fashionable amusements and the gayeties of life, 
perhaps as early as seventeen ; this allows her full 
eight years' experience in them. She was handsome, 
of course, or her vanity would not have been so largely 
administered to : she was in prosperity, or her tastes 
could not have been so fully indulged ; she was amia- 
ble, or she would not have been so happy and so much 
beloved in her family circle. Every capability of 
pleasure was thus bestowed on her; and she had the 
advantage of being allowed to gather unrestrained, 
what she considers " the bitter but useful fruits of 
experience in folly." It is not unfair to assert that 
she spent the greater part of her time in collecting 
them. The " continual" gratification of her vanity! 
and her "keen" delight in the indulgence of her taste, 
imply that these early years were passed in pursuit 
of self-gratification in some form or other. Amelia is 
no uncommon character, and we are in the less dan- 
ger of sketching her amiss. She was brought up for 
the world: when presented to it, she found accept- 
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ance in its sight ; and she has spent the first years 
of womanhood in doing its pleasures and her own, 
unarrested by a voice that said, "She that liveth 
in pleasure, is dead while she liveth." 

And what is Amelia now 1 After eight years, as- 
siduous labour in folly and fashion's bondage, she 
questions the value of their wages, and writes down, 
"out of the fulness of conviction," that "life is a gift 
more fraught with pain than pleasure." Familiar, I 
dare say, with Young's Night Thoughts, Hervey's 
Meditations, and other good books, she invokes the 
interest of another world to renew the excitement 
of feeling this can afford no longer. The*cotijured 
spirit, however, proves an importunate adjunct to 
the still fashionable lady. Not content with its 
appropriate seasons, " the stillness of darkness, the 
thunder-storm, and the extreme of sorrow," it fol- 
lows her to the gay crowd, pictures to her fancy her 
fair companions mouldering in the grave, sounds in 
her ear the trumpet-call to judgment, turns the 
lightness of comedy into the sublime of tragedy, the 
thoughtlessness of mirth into the poetry of sentiment. 
If I misstate the case, Amelia must forgive. It is 
all she has disclosed. She has not told me that when 
she became dissatisfied with the wages of folly, she 
forsook its service. She has not told me that 
thoughts of death and judgment in the crowd sent 
her to solitude, penitence, and prayer. Would she 
had told me how many of that giddy crowd were 
arrested in the dance of folly by her example, and 
won, by her timely warnings, to prepare for the 
change she so shuddered to think upon ! Would that 
she had said how often and how bitterly before God 
she mourned her own wasted years and accumu- 
lated sins, her Lord's neglected and forgotten ser- 
vice ! Then I might have perceived the " usefulness" 
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as well as the " bitterness" of her eight years' harvest. 
On the contrary, she states the result of all to be 
"temporary delight and permanent indifference." 
She justifies the expenditure in folly of five-and- 
twenty years out of her brief threescore, and she 
speaks of herself as a still "flattered," still "pleas- 
ed," and still " animated actor," in the gay crowd. 
She describes, I fear, but too correctly, the charac- 
ter of her piety — "It never passes the lips, and 
scarcely appears in the life" — and Amelia forgets 
the word that says, " These three years have I 
come seeking fruit, and find none; cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the ground ?" 

This is what Amelia is. May I imagine, also, what 
she will be, when her five-and-twenty years are 
doubled, if neither wrath nor mercy interpose ? This 
reference to things divine, which she takes to be 
religion, but which is, in fact, no other than the un- 
satisfied feeling ; the last chapter of a long romance, 
very dull, but necessary to conclude the story ; this 
will die with the vivacity of youthful feeling ; ima- 
gination will cease to present its images of mortality ; 
the vivid impressions of futurity will wear fainter 
and fainter ; the chill of advancing age will wither 
these, as it withers every other growth of feeling : 
flowers of one root, the sweep of indifference will 
involve them all. But the sullen root of habit will 
remain. Folly never was, never can be, its own 
cure. It were as wise to expect the rugged thistle 
by longer growing should produce us corn. Every 
indulgence of evil adds to its power, and fastens an- 
other fetter on its slave, as certainly as the weed by 
, every blossom multiplies its growth. Pleasures, no 
longer loved, will be pursued from habit : fashion's 
drudgery will be done when its wages are denied ; 
the wearied limbs and faded cheek will be exhibited 
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when flattery is silent. If any doubt it, let them 
look at the septuagenarians of folly, nodding the 
plumes upon their palsied heads, as it were, in insane 
mimicry of those that to-morrow will nod upon their 
hearse. Death and judgment, imagination's play- 
thing now, as they approach, will become hideous 
phantoms, which must be either dreaded or forgotten. 
A rigid observance of exterior forms, and equivocal 
profession of religion, perhaps, will take place of 
extinguished sentiment. And when the secrets of 
Amelia's heart are opened, that moment so confi- 
dently challenged, and the reckoning is demanded 
for her taients— for fifty years' exercise of physical 
and % mental powers — -for the use of prosperity, the 
influence of beauty, the abundance of domestic bless 
ings, there will be nothing found for God but a few 
pious sentiments, a few poetic feelings, a few con- 
victions of conscience, just enough to prove she knew 
the worthlessness of that world, whose service she 
preferred to his. The rest has been expended upon 
earth and upon herself. 

If I have not drawn the character of my corres- 
pondent, 1 have drawn that of thousands. Let it 
stand as theirs, not hers. If any parent would gather 
such a harvest, let her sow the ungodly seed. Per- 
haps I should have said, that Hodge omitted to con- 
sult the tenure by which he held his fidd, and the 
forfeiture under which he was bound to cultivate it 
properly. I can anticipate but one other result of 
early introduction to the ways of vanity and folly. 
It has been come to by some — would it might by 
all ! When the harvest-time of maturity has come, 
and the children of godliness have been seen gather- 
ing in their store, the Spirit witnessing with their 
spirit that they are his children; the near prospect 
of a blissful immortality ; the soul's peaceful eleva- 
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tion above the changes of the world; and the 
sufficiency of bliss without its smiles. While with 
treasures like these the followers of Jesus are seen 
filling their garners, the disappointed, dissipated 
child of folly has sometimes looked into her bosom, 
and found it empty: without present good or future 
expectation, has looked back upon her past life to 
see what fruits it could produce, and found none. 
Now she perceives the cause, and now she embraces 
the remedy. But, oh ! the poverty of these moments; 
the bitter retrospect of wasted years ; the burden of 
accumulated sin ; the inveteracy of habit, returning 
in spite of every effort to eradicate it. The chains of 
the world are broken indeed, but they hang clatter- 
ing about the neck with scarcely diminished weight 
Folly takes advantage of its intimacy to gain access 
to the bosom, and wins with the accents of our native 
tongue. After a life of thoughtlessness, how difficult 
to think : how difficult to feel, after the feelings have 
been blunted and expended — to act, after a life of 
indolence ! Not only can the past years never be 
recovered, but many a one to come will be expend- 
ed in painful contention between inveterate habit 
and determined principle, in joyless and vacillating 
faith, unsanctified and inconsistent conduct. Such 
is not the harvest a pious mother desires for her 
child. 

A few things I would say to my correspondent 
before we part, in affectionate desire for her welfare. 
She shrinks from every plan of education, because 
of its imperfections. Here is a system that has no 
imperfections — " Train up a child in the way that 
he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it" I know of no " safeguard from the wish to 
err." On the contrary, 1 know that the whole ten- 
dency of the heart of man is to evil, from his birth- 
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time to his dying hour ; that he can be turned froin 
it only by supernatural power; and if, by wilfully 
exposing himself to temptation, he provokes the 
withdrawment of that power, he will return to evil 
as to his own element I know of no nature of ours 
which it is our duty to exalt and refine— though I 
have heard of one we are to mortify and put to 
death. With respect to " stretching nature on the 
cross of Christ," 1 am not sure that 1 know what 
it means. But there is another sentence that 
sounds something like it — this I understand — " The 
world is crucified to me, and I unto the world." 
The religion of Jesus requires the subjection of all 
earthly and selfish preference, and the conformity 
of every feeling and faculty to bis holy will and 
service. 
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DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

It was the law of Egypt, that every subject of the 
kingdom was, under pain, I think, of death, to follow 
the calling of his fathers. Whether this was a wise 
law, I know not But there is another kingdom, 
wherein all is wise, of which it is a law, if I mistake 
not the statute-book, that every one should follow 
diligently his own calling. Of course it could not 
be in either of these kingdoms the following events 
occurred, as taken in short-hand by a Listener, from 
the lips of the uufortunate narrator. 

" When I first became sensible of religious im- 
pressions, 1 was eighteen years of age. I had been 
politely brought up, had learned a great deal, and 
knew but very little — least of anything did I know 
myself. Next to myself, what I knew least of was 
my fellow-creatures. I had always resided with my 
grandmother, and had little intercourse but with my 
governess, a few distant relatives, and two or three 
genteel girls of my own standing in society. My 
grandmother was an old-fashioned Christian. That 
she was one, the more I learn of religion the more I 
am convinced, though at one time I doubted it She 
had become so at a time when they were indeed the 
despised few, or only not despised because they were 
unheard of: when all they could do for the world was 
to sit apart and pray for it, and all they could do for 
themselves was to withdraw from its influences. I 
speak of a Christian of sixty years ago. When I 
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knew her, she was too old to receive any new im- 
pressions. Her mind had but little cultivation. I 
never saw her read any thing but the newspaper, 
Baxter, and the Bible. She seldom talked of reli- 
gion, biit she lived it e /ery moment. Of the public 
demonstrations of piety, so prevalent in our time, 
she contented herself with saying, ' There were no 
such things in her day.' This retired piety, beautiful 
as it appears to me in the retrospect, was attended 
with considerable disadvantage to myself. Very 
little pains were taken to instruct my mind in the 
principles which hers reposed in. Having received 
them without human agency, she, perhaps, con- 
ceived it impossible to impart them. An education 
distinct and separate from the world, was among ' the 
things not heard of in her day.' I was brought up 
like other girls, and by other people. Her care was 
but to pray for me ; which that she did with unwea- 
ried earnestness, in holy trust and confidence, I know 
most certainly ; and to her prayers, perhaps, the 
blessings that I received were granted. In her jour- 
nal I found many an earnest petition for the correc- 
tion of faults she never reproved in me, and pardon 
for my iniquities at the time that she seemed to 
think me all perfection, and allowed me to think 
myself so. 

" When, therefore, I became, on my approach to 
womanhood, strongly imbued with religious feelings, 
not having received the impressions from my grand- 
mother, it was not to her I looked for example or 
advice. I doubted, indeed, the reality of her religion, 
because it was of a character so different to what I 
saw elsewhere. Elsewhere, therefore, I sought for 
counsel. She allowed me to go on unthwarted in 
good, as before in folly ; and f began my course in 
all the confidence of a spirit yet untried, and all the 
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fervour, I believe, of an honest, though a new-born, 
purpose. I did not want advisers. As soon as my 
inclination to seriousness was perceived, I was taken 
up by some leading people in the religious world, as 
it is called, and introduced from one to another as a 
promising character, requiring to be led forward. I 
was an heiress — nobody knew to what, nor did I — 
but on some unexplained understanding that I was 
in a capacity to receive and do a great deal of good, 
I became a person of importance in my sphere — 
among people whose attentions to me, whatever may 
have been their effect, had no motive but to promote 
my welfare. I was taken from party to party, and 
church to church, and meeting to meeting, in a per- 
petual round of religious dissipation. Nothing could 
be more delightful to me than this hurry of pious 
occupation : for, besides that I bad a real and ardent 
pleasure in listening to the things of God, and an 
honest desire to learn them, there was in it a contrast 
to the monotony of my home, naturally pleasing to 
the youthful mind. I had been to a ball about six 
times in my life ; I had yawned through a tea-party 
about once a-fortnight ; I had driven round the parks 
for an hour everyday : all the rest of my time! had 
been thrown upon my own resources, which were few 
enough, and the society of my grandmother, or that 
of about half-a-dozen intimates of my own age. But 
now there was somewhere tago every night : some- 
body to hear every morning ; somebody to see; some- 
body to be introduced to everywhere : mingled all 
with the stimulus of first-awakened feeling, as new 
as it was delightful : for I was too young to have 
tasted of the excitements of earthly passion. My dear 
old grandmother looked on with a surprise that ex- 
cited my mirth ; and with an anxiety, which, though 
I then perceived it not, I think of now with pain 
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Sometimes she ventured to complain that the regu- 
larity of her house was destroyed : the family prayer 
was unattended, because the servants were out with 
the carriage. They were sent hither and thither, 
she knew not where ; all sorts of people came about, 
she knew not whom. I was never at liberty to bear 
her company ; or rather to sit silent by her side, 
which she so called. She never thought to see such 
fashionable doings in her house. Still I was to do 
as I liked ; only things were not so in her day, when 
girls of eighteen stayed at home, read their books, 
and were happy with their parents. 

" This went on a considerable time. But there 
was too much of the light of truth upon my mind, 
not to show me, after a while, that, however much 
I was gaining for myself, I was doing no good to any- 
body else. A spare shilling in the collection-box 
was all that was rendered for what I considered the 
much received ; and I became uneasy under the first 
perception, that selfishness, that one great principle 
of nature's sin, is selfish still, whichever way indulg- 
ed. I might have taken into account, also, the actual 
privation and discomfort of my grandmother and her 
household, as the cost of my indulgence. Eagerly, 
and I believe again with honest purpose, I began to 
ask everybody what I could do. I saw others doing, 
why should 1 be useless to my generation ? Alas ! 
had any one of my kind friends looked into my mind, 
and, seeing how fight, how empty, how ignorant it 
was, advised me to devote the next five years to 
mental improvement and the study of myself, what 
defeat and disappointment they had spared me! But 
this they did not. My desire to do good was much 
approved, and many ways were suggested to me. I 
was taken to see a school, where I found a lady sur- 
rounded by fifty neatly-dressed girls, hanging with 
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fixed attention upon her words, gazing on her with 
mingled reverence and love, their little countenances 
seeming to gather the benevolence that beamed in , 
hers. She was about twice my age. A calm and 
sober serenity of manner, a voice of tender interest, 
gave force to all she said. The simplicity of her 
expressions was only equalled by the correctness and 
carefulness of the thoughts she clothed in them. It 
seemed that, knowing everything, she remembered 
when she had known nothing ; and from the depths 
of experienced truth, could reach the heart that had 
yet experienced nothing. There was not a whisper 
among her audience, but when they responded to her 
questions, and showed, in doing so, the extent and 
importance of the knowledge she had imparted. My 
heart burned within me to do the same — to be the 
instrument of Heaven's mercy to the' children of 
poverty. Why should I not teach T Why should I 
not have a school 1 A thousand projects were afloat 
in my head, and not a single misgiving of my powers 
was in my heart I knew I should not be restricted 
in pecuniary means, and returned home full of ele- 
vation in the prospect of being useful. So full, 1 
could not help telling my grandmother I was going 
to teach a school. She only answered me, with 
something that was not quite a sigh, 'God Mesa you, 
dear child, and teach you in his own good time.' It 
must be owned my spirit fell for a moment at this 
contemptuous speech, as I esteemed it; but my re- 
spect for the old lady's piety had long since ex- 
pired ; and my respect for her judgment was ready 
to follow, whenever it should come in contact with 
my own. 

" I soon recovered my self-complacency, and the 
next day prepared for my task— prepared to teach, 
at a time when I knew absolutely nothing : not God 
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—-for it was but little time that he had been to me 
even an object of inquiry ; not his word, for as yet I 
had studied it but little ; not myself, nor the beings 
I was to instruct, for the examination of my own 
heart had made no part of my religious exercises ; 
and in everything my mind was so uncultivated* 
and so habitually unexercised, I had no faculty of 
communicating knowledge, or facility in receiving it 
Whether any among those who were my advisers 
could have perceived this, I do not know. I could 
not. My grandmother's wash-house was quickly 
fitted up with forms : children were collected ; new 
books and clean white aprons were provided for 
them. All my friends in succession were brought to 
see my school, and I was kindly congratulated on 
being the instrument of so much good. The good, 
however, was the only thing that never appeared : 
and though I so long expected it would come, I was 
not so deluded by vanity as to suppose it did. When 
the novelty was oyer, the children ceased to attend, 
though I bribed them with all manner of induce- 
ments. When they did come, they made a noise, paid 
no attention to my exhortations, and never seemed 
to understand what I said to them. If they had, they 
had been wiser than their teacher. Still I did my 
best. I scolded, preached, persuaded, remonstrated; 
stimulated them with emulation, which never failedT 
to make them quarrel ; and urged them by compari- 
sons, which never failed of making one party arro- 
gant, and the other inveterate. Still for a while I 
was sanguine. The more difficulty, the more merit in 
the performance. As fast as my scholars forsook me, 
I got others ; and every moment of time I could com- 
mand was engrossed with teaching. But after some 
considerable time the benches thinned ; the books 
wore out ; the aprons were unwashed ; the friends 
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ceased to come ; and, though 1 would not own it 
myself, 1 was really weary of my task ; weary of 
repeating what none cared to hear, and none remem- 
bered. With a poignancy of disappointment equal to 
the earnestness of my desire to be useful, I was com- 
pelled to perceive that the children did not under- 
stand anything better for the time and toil I bad ex- 
pended on them. My heart was very sad under this 
failure, and my spirit much discouraged. I thought 
that God refused to bless my undertaking : even that 
I was not his servant ; since he refused my labours. 
Other's success added poignancy to my mortification, 
and sin perhaps to my sorrow. My distress was real ; 
and so much was I at the moment humbled by it, it 
would have been happiness indeed had any one sug- 
gested that I might have mistaken my calling, and 
set myself to teach, at a period when I had better 
have been gathering in a store of knowledge for fu- 
ture distribution. However much my pride might 
have been wounded, I should have been relieved 
from the apprehension that God disowned my ser- 
vice. 

" About this time, my grandmother determined to 
remove into the country — for her health, she said — 
but I believe, because she was tired of the disturb- 
. ance I made in her household economy, and dis- 
tressed by my perpetual absence from her. A bouse 
was taken for a twelvemonth at a watering-place 
on the coast, whither we removed. I felt little re- 
gret at abandoning an undertaking which had cost 
me so much disappointment. My city society I 
did indeed regret ; but was assured I should find 
great opportunities of usefulness in my new resi- 
dence. This consoled me. 

" My first acquaintance was with two maiden 
ladies, advanced in life, and of a station in society 
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lower than my own ; but of that solid worth and 
unpretending simplicity of character which cannot 
be looked down upon. These worthy women, with 
means the most restricted, contrived to do an im- 
mense deal of good, by personal exertion and the 
influence they had obtained in their neighbourhood. 
Everybody knew Miss Mary and Miss Jane — the 
rich, who always gave money when they asked, 
without much caring what they did with it — the 
poor, whose troubles found always a compassionate 
hearing at their door. They might be seen in the 
morning in grey cloaks and close bonnets, scudding 
about the streets with baskets in their hands, filling 
them with contributions at one door, and emptying 
them with donations at another. You might find 
them in the evening in their little parlour in the 
back street, cutting out baby linen, mixing medi- 
cines, or casting up accounts. In every corner was 
a collecting box ; on every table piles of reports, 
cases of distress, and prospectuses of societies: there 
was not one, I believe, to which these active women 
did not. send up their yearly pittance of collections. 
And Miss Mary and Miss Jane had always some- 
thing to sell; something that their active hands 
had wrought, for the advancement of their cha- 
rities ; watch-ribbons, purses, and reticules : a hun- 
dred articles, which, if nobody wanted, everybody 
bought, out of respect to the manufacturers. These 
worthy women became the objects of my admira- 
tion : and with reason : for with little more for their 
whole income than I could command for pocket- 
money, they administered to the wants of hundreds, 
had a blessing under every cottage roof for five miles 
round, and sent help to the heathen of the equator 
and the poles. My heart grew sick with sadness 
when I compared their labours with my own ; but 
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there was a remedy : could I not go and do likewise? 
The resolution was soon taken. I begged my wor- 
thy friends to let me assist in all their undertakings, 
and collect for all their societies, being now a resi- 
dent in the place, and having nothing to do. They 
were delighted with the proposal ; they had scarcely 
any assistance ; they believed they were not so young 
as they used to be ; and the place increased every 
year ; a great deal more might be done than they 
had strength for ; nothing could be so acceptable as 
my services. My name was inserted as collector in 
all their books, and the necessary credentials put 
into my hands. And now again my untaught heart 
beat high with joy at thought of the good that I 
should do. One morning, as I was packing into my 
handsome French reticule, pencil, books, reports, 
&c, my grandmother asked me what I was going 
about? 1 answered, that I was going to collect 
money for the societies. ' Collect money, dear child !* 
she said—' had you not better give them what money 
they want, and keep yourself at home ? you have 
more than you know how to spend properly— God 
bless you in the use of it,' 

" I was now nearly twenty. With my profession 
of folly, I had put aside its garb, as to all affecta- 
tion of fashion or useless expenditure in dress : but 
still there was a style in my appearance that is not 
easily put off, particularly where there are personal 
attractions, and the fresh vivacity of youth. No- 
thing misgiving of any observations I might excite, 
I sallied forth, morning after morning ; knocked at 
people's doors — so I had been bidden* — asked for 
the mistress, asked for the servants, asked for the 
money : quite unembarrassed at first, in the confi- 
dence of my good intentions. But, some way or 
another, I Know not bow it was, things by degrees 
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went ill. The servants laughed and looked imper- 
tinent when they opened the doors. The ladies 
within carried themselves haughtily, asked a great 
many questions I was not prepared to answer, and 
made objections and insinuations, which piqued my 
pride, and sometimes provoked my impertinence. 
On one or two occasions, where the hour of my 
coming was known, I perceived that preparation 
was made for satisfying curiosity, which, however, 
gratifying it might be to my vanity, was not at all 
so to my delicacy. In short, I was as well known 
in the streets as the two penny post-man : but by no 
means so well received. With the poor, alas ! I had 
but little success. I was not Miss Mary, nor yet 
Miss Jane. I gave, it is true, a shilling for every 
penny I solicited, and when this was discovered I 

fot subscribers plenty : but they paid no longer than 
gave ; they had new wants every time I appeared ; 
and if these were not attended to, it was impossible 
to give money, they had not enough for themselves; 
and even if they were, I scarcely had a welcome. 
When I offered consolation, an eye was turned 
askance upon my dress — ' it was very well for people 
to talk who had plenty of every thing.' When I ven- 
tured admonition, * Young gentlefolks knew little of 
what the poor had to go through.' I felt deeply at the 
time these seemingly hard returns for my intended 
kindness ; but I know now that they were truths. 
I did not know — I had never suffered— I had never 
witnessed suffering— I had never even deeply re- 
flected upon it. I knew nothing of its near affinity 
to vice, and consequently I knew not how to admi- 
nister to either. 1 reproved in the wrong place— 
I offered consolations unsuitable to the mind that 
was to receive them. From want, not of feeling, 
but of knowledge of the human heart, I wounded 
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when I meant to soothe, and was imposed upon and 
misled perpetually. Besides all this, I know not 
how it happened, hut it always rained or snowed 
when I went out : not more, I suppose, than it did 
upon Miss Mary and Miss Jane — they never stopt, 
neither would I : but I had been delicately brought 
up, and was always taking cold. My grandmother 
became seriously uneasy ; my waiting-maid declared 

that Miss had need collect a good deal of 

money to pay for the refreshing and trimming of 
all the bonnets and pelisses she spoiled with rain and 
mud. At length, it was not till her patience had 
lasted nearly a year, my grandmother asked me 
how much in the week I collected. I replied, ' Why, 
dear grandmamma, as much as five shillings a- week, 
all in pennies.' — ' Well, then, dear child/ she said, 
' I do not know what you want with it ; — there 
were no such things in my days ; but I'll pay the 
five shillings to keep you at home ; and if you add 
to it all that it costs you, I warrant you will dou- 
ble the sum, and let every body dispose of their 
own.' Mortified as I was with this balance of ac- 
count, I could not dispute its accuracy, and was not, 
I believe, altogether sorry to resign my task. But 
there was a feeling attending it of deep distress. 
Again my hope of usefulness had been defeated. 
Surely I should take my portion at last with the 
unprofitable servant, and God would not acknow- 
ledge me as his. I poured out my heart, in all its 
bitterness, to Miss Mary and Miss Jane : they did 
not understand me, either in my reasons for with- 
drawing, or my distress in doing so. With their 
asual tone of benevolence, they said, * Well, well, 
never mind, God would provide for his own work 
— young people are apt to get tired ; but I should 
be older by and by.' In thus seeming to cast 
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the blame upon me, to which, in this moment of 
humiliation, I was myself sufficiently inclined, they 
added poignancy to my regret ; one hint, that what 
Was their calling might not be mine* would have 
relieved it. 

" Soon after this I married, and again resided in 
the metropolis. The circumstances of my married 
life brought me into a different society from that I 
had been accustomed to; chiefly of pious and literary 
men, and women of superior and cultivated minds. 
Among these I first began to feel my own want of 
cultivation; my absolute ignorance of everything; 
my incapability of taking part in the conversation 
at my table, or even of profiting by it, when it 
passed beyond the gossip, religious or otherwise, of 
the day. For though on the subject of religion, 
I had been perpetually and incessantly hearing, I 
was truly in the condition of those of whom the 
apostle speaks—* Ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 9 I had been 
hearing and teaching, but neither studying nor 
reflecting* 

" Of the discussions to which I was now so fre- 
quently a party, biblical criticism, and nice distinc- 
tions of doctrine, made a considerable part ; even 
the ladies of my society were Hebrew scholars* as 
they were in all respects highly informed ; and fre- 
, quently and modestly betrayed, rather than exhi- 
bited, their knowledge of the original Scriptures. 
Embarrassed and in despair at being thus unlike to 
all about me, I recollected that I was not too old to 
learn, and furnished myself with grammars, lexicons, 
&c. One morning, as I sat down to my desk in great 
state, to wait for a master who undertook to give a 
perfect knowledge of Hebrew in six lessons, my 
grandmother— she still lived with me — asked what 

Vol* IL S 
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I was going to do? I told her ; adding, with great 
solemnity, that it was impossible to come at the 
true meaning of Scripture without reading the ori- 
ginal ; endless errors had been grounded upon mis- 
translation : it was essential to every one to be able 
to defend the pure doctrine of the gospel, by an 
appeal to the Hebrew text. This was the first time, 
I believe the only time, I ever saw my grandmother 
angry. All else she had attributed to modern no- 
tions and a change of times; but to tell her that 
one word of her Bible — that very quarto Bible, 
which for forty years had never been left a day 
unopened — was not right, or could be altered for 
the better, was to touch her only source of happi- 
ness and hope. I cannot bear to think now of the 
tears I so unnecessarily brought into her eyes. 
' Child,' she said, dripping her usual appellative of 
" dear," ' your grandmother has lived too long. I 
remember when I was a child upon his knee, my 
grandfather would tell me stories of the joy and 
thanksgiving that were among the godly, when the 
Bible was put into English, that all might under- 
stand it : but now, it seems nobody can understand 
it but those that can put it back again ! May God 
keep you from delusion !' I smiled at her ignorance, 
but said not amen to her prayer. My study ad- 
vanced rapidly ; for I was exceedingly quick in 
learning. I studied hard ; made, as my master as- 
sured me, amazing progress ; and, of course, believ- 
ed that, at the end of the six lessons, I understood 
the language, and had only to make use of what I 
knew. I now ventured to join in argument upon 
the abtruser points of doctrine. Certain metaphy- 
sical questions at that time ran high, and I became 
a violent partisan — from a real desire, I believe, to 
advance the truth, but not considering that disputa- 
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tion might not be my calling. I treated those as- 
vulgar and narrow minds, who attempted to lay 
stress on personal religion, the simplicity of divine 
truth, and the sanctification of the heart ; the com- 
monplace slang of religion, as I called it ; and gave 
my attention only to those who entertained me with 
ingenious interpretations, nice distinctions, and, as 
they believed them, deep and comprehensive views. 
Of these I understood just enough to be misled, and 
lose in them all care for what was really important ; 
but by no means enough to appreciate their value, 
or judge of their correctness. I learned to talk, 
however, and I had Hebrew enough to confound all 
who contradicted me. Say what they would, I said 
it was an error in the translation — the Hebrew was 
so and so. I did not wait indeed to be inquired of. 
I had a real concern for the souls of those who were 
floundering, as I thought, in vulgar error, and took 
pains to disseminate my new-learned doctrines : car- 
rying always my Hebrew Bible in my pocket, of 
which 1 could yet produce little more than a few 
peculiar words and passages, on which I rang the 
changes of my party. I do not know whether 
I converted anybody to my errors — -being opinions, 
of which I saw not the consequences, nor the ne- 
cessary inferences, nor anything but the bare state- 
ment, and that frequently misapprehended ; but I 
soon perceived that prudent parents did not desire 
my intimacy for their daughters — sober and devoted 
Christians said * Humph !' to my tirades of doctrine, 
and showed no disposition to talk to me : and men, 
from whom I was endeavouring to get information, 
smiled at my production of Hebrew roots, and asked 
how long I had studied the language, not altogether 
as if they admired my accuracy. This affected 
not my vanity, for display had not been my object ; 
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but in pursuit of utility and truth, I found myself 
involved deeper and deeper in confusion, while those 
whom I desired to benefit, became more and more 
regardless and suspicious of what I said. And with 
ample reason ; for I did not understand myself the 

. recondite opinions I set forth, and had lost in them all 
the savour of divine truth. Even the poor whom I 

1 visited, wished I would talk to them out of their 
own Bible, for mine was quite different ; and some 
suggested, that since the Bible turned out to be all 
wrong, they did not see what was the use of reading 
it. To myself, this was likely to have been the 
saddest failure of any. For in the years that I thus 
occupied myself with criticism and controversy, I 
neglected my English Bible altogether, and my per- 
sonal interest in it My character lost its tone of 
spirituality, which, if it had never been very deep* 
had been true and simple. Instead of being enlarged, 
as I conceived it would be, my mind, small enough 
before, was contracted and bound down to the sys- 
tem of a party, and the conceits of a sect. These 
having after a time dispersed, or changed their 
minds, or dropped discussions that had never en- 
grossed them as they did me, I found that all the 
gain of three or four more years, was uncertainty of 
faith upon the most simple truths, neglect of the or- 
dinary means of grace, carelessness of practice, and 
some certain quantity of Hebrew roots, for which 1 
had no longer any use. Still, as far as I know, my 
purpose of heart was single. I needed but to see my 
error to abandon it; to perceive what 1 thought a 
better way, and enter upon it. After another season, 
therefore, of doubt, discouragement, and almost de- 
spondency, 1 determined to leave study, and return 
to practical utility. 
« I was now the mother of several chifdren, and 
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the mistress of a large establishment. Time and 
experience had given me more knowledge of myself; 
the society of a pious and well-informed husband 
had improved my understanding ; and since I gave 
up controversy, I had studied more and prayed more; 
and the detection of former error had imparted to 
me a distincter knowledge of the truth, at the same 
time that my character had gained solidity, and my 
knowledge of mankind had necessarily increased. It 
seemed that I was now more capable of being use- 
ful; and this was still the predominant desire of my 
heart But how to set about it. Providence had in- 
deed surrounded me with duties. I had children to 
bring up ; a household to rule ; immortal souls com- 
mitted to my guidance ; and my grandmother, dis- 
abled and paralytic, depended upon me for every 
thing. Still no one suggested to me that my calling 
might possibly be at home. One came to me and 
asked me to become patroness to a society ; another 
begged to put my name upon a committee ; a third 
requested me to be visiter at an infant school ; a 
fourth wanted me to get up a repository ; a fifth to 
be treasurer of a saving-fund ; a sixth to be a direct- 
ress of a working society ; a seventh to be inspector 
to a tract society ; an eighth to open adult schools; 
a ninth to reform prisons ; a tenth to convert Catho- 
lics; an eleventh to free slaves ; a twelfth — but why 
go on 1 More than a hundred solicitors came to me ; 
each one assuring me, that what she proposed was a 
field of unbounded usefulness, in which she had ex- 
erted herself, she hoped, with the blessing of God, 
to the benefit of others and her own. A>n& I believe 
that each one spoke the truth. She had known her 
calling, pursued it ardently, and obtained a blessing 
whence she expected it. I loved their zeal, coveted 
the rich reward of their success, determined to imi- 

s2 
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tate them all, and undertook every thing that was 
proposed to me. 

" And now I was involved in incessant occupation. 
The days were not long enough for my charitable 
labours. I was never in my house but when a com- 
mittee was assembled there. My name was upon 
every list, and my presence in every place. What 
good I did, God only knows: if any, he will look 
graciously on the record he has kept of it. There 
was good done : but I often thought not more than 
would have been, had I not been there. I had no 
particular turn for business. I had nothing of that 
strong, hard, bustling character, usually called ma- 
nagement. On most occasions I was an important 
and well-looking cypher, saying ' ay' to what others 
proposed. My money and my name were all that 
was really useful, I believe. Or, if otherwise, the 
good I did I never knew ; what I left undone was 
but too apparent. Having no time to attend to my 
children, I committed the management of them to 
others. They had governesses, to whom I left them 
with unbounded confidence, till, by accident, I saw 
something amiss, and then I sent them away ; the 
children got beyond everybody's management, (and 
then I sent them to school. They owe not to their 
mother any thing they know, or are — for what they 
are not, their mother may be questioned. As I was 
never at home, my servants were left to their own 
discretion j I gave them no religious instruction, ad- 
vice, or superintendence. I gave them no habits of 
domestic regularity. I knew not, in short, how they 
spent their time, or how conducted themselves. To 
my husband's society I became almost a stranger, 
and brought little but discomfort to his home. If he 
was disposed to communicate, I had no time to listen : 
if he needed nqy counsel, I was too busy to attend to 
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him. He could not receive his friends, or must re- 
ceive them alone, because I was always engaged* 
He could not have his children with him, because 1 
was drawing up reports, and could not be disturbed. 
As h§ had no participation in my pursuits, and I no 
longer took any interest in his, sympathy decreased 
between us ; communion of thought and feeling be- 
came less frequent ; the prayers of each went up to 
heaven alone ; and while he resumed those solitary 
studies, of which, in the earlier part of our union, 
he so often communicated the benefit to me, having 
now no time to learn, I lost the only intellectual, 
and I believe I may add, the greatest spiritual ad- 
vantage, that had ever been bestowed on me. My 
grandmother — she is dead. The attention of me- 
nials, and all that money can purchase, lightened 
her declining years : but I had no time to administer 
to her sufferings. In short, while my name has 
stood in public as the patron of all good, and been 
echoed and lauded from institution to institution 
through the land, the savour of holiness has not 
characterised my house, nor its peace abided in my 
bosom. I am now five-and-thirty. The loss of 
health, from fatigue and irregularity, confines me 
to the house, and has obliged me to give up all my 
undertakings. And now it seems to me, that for 
seventeen years I have laboured, though ardently, 
in vain. I nave succeeded in nothing. The good I 
have done is known only to God: that which I have 
left undone looks me every moment in the face, in 
the disorder of my neglected family, and the sinful- 
ness of my neglected heart." 

So reads our narrative. In the few remarks a 
Listener is allowed to make, I cannot comment on 
the particulars of the story. I hope there are few 
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so unfortunate ; but it is worth attention. All these 
things mentioned are great and important duties ; 
they are the things of which the Saviour said, 
" These ought ye have done, and not left the other 
undone." Each of them, I believe, is somebody's 
duty ; but all of them not anybody's. And in this 
day of pious occupation, it is especially necessary 
that each one should know his own calling. From 
the impulse of a good desire on the whole, though 
not unmixed with the pride of importance, and the 
love of distinction, there is a great eagerness to be 
doing all that we see others do, to appoint ourselves 
to what Heaven never appointed us, and to engage 
in a multiplicity of projects without considering our 
circumstances or capacity. Meantime the duties, 
less stimulating, and less acceptable to our ardent 
spirits, that may belong to our home and condition, 
are distasted and overlooked ; and our minds, I fear, 
too often left waste and uncultured. This needs to 
be particularly guarded against by the young and 
inexperienced in the present state of society. It is 
contrary to the whole bearing of the divine precept. ' 
All there is required to be " done in order." Each 
one is to pursue diligently his own calling. If mi- 
nistry, on ministering ; if teaching, on teaching ; he 
that exhorts, on exhortation ; he that rule th, with 
diligence. Are all apostles ? all prophets ? all teach- 
ers ? We may covet, indeed, the best gifts ; though 
still Paul says, there is a better way : but we must 
wait till they are bestowed, before we attempt to 
exercise them. An earthly monarch appoints dif- 
ferent persons to different offices of his state, accord- 
ing as they are capable ; and strange indeed would 
be the confusion, if each one would appoint himself ' 
to all. Yet of such confusion, I fear, the kingdom of 
Christ is in danger, from the misguided zeal of his 
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inexperienced servants. To be the medium of com- 
municating 'blessings from heaven to earth, is the 

Keatest honour that can be conferred on any human 
ing ; and may justly be — nay, must be, if our 
hearts are right — the first desire of our bosoms. But 
honours are conferred, not ravished. Watching for 
it everywhere, ready for it any way, and when the 
finger of Providence points the way, as ready to fol- 
low it in meanness and obscurity, as before an ap- 
proving crowd, our path of usefulness will be shown 



worthy to be used. But if so much wanting in hu- 
mility as to assume our capability, we take posses-* 
sion of everybody's post, follow everybody's calling* 
and restlessly covet everybody's success, we shall 
probably learn it in the bitterness of defeat aud dis* 
appointment 




able of being useful, or 
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DRESS. 

There are follies and vices to which, however 
much we may deplore them, we find it but little 
difficult to ascribe a cause. The pleasure of sin to 
a corrupted nature, is sometimes clearly obvious, and 
the fitness of folly to delight a fool, cannot be dis- 
puted by any one. When we find the world's proud 
heroes exulting over vanquished foes, the ambitious 
vaunting their acquired powers, and the avaricious 
boastful of their hoards, we feel no surprise : how- 
ever false their estimate of good, the gratification of 
the passion is a temporary pleasure. So, to descend 
to smaller matters, we are not surprised that a vain 
woman should he gratified by admiration, or an 
envious woman by the depression of a rival, or an 
artful woman by the success of her intrigues. Pitia- 
ble and disgraceful as these passions are, we per- 
ceive the object of desire is fitted to gratify the folly 
that pursues it. And before such a gratification 
can cease to be one, the evil propensity must be it- 
self eradicated. But in my thoughtful wanderings 
through the world, I have marked one folly, the 
pleasure of which I have been totally unable to dis- 
cern. I see it every day, I hear of it every hour, I 
meet it at every turn, yet cannot find for it a mo- 
tive or an aim ; neither a fitness to gratify any 
known feeling in the bosom of many who pursue it. 1 
mean the love of dress. So far as dress can improve 
our personal charms, I can understand it : for then it 
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gratifies the desire of admiration, and to a limited 
extent is not blameable ; for personal attractions aie 
the gift of Providence, and, therefore, to be estimated 
in due proportion to their worth. But the love of 
dress exists equally where no such result is expect- 
ed : age and decrepitude cannot extinguish it. I have 
observed it in excess, where there was not an ex- 
pectation nor even a desire to be seen ; nay, I have 
known it to pursue the miserable invalid to her 
death-bed, amid the full consciousness that earthly 
admiration was no more for her. And if it be so, 
that it is without reason, aim, or motive, it must 
surely be of weaknesses the weakest ; of follies the 
most foolish. And yet it is a weakness — for we he- 
sitate to call it vice — the most prevalent in every 
class of society, the most costly in money, time, and 
thought ; and, strange to say, most obstinately out- 
living, in the serious and the sensible, every chas- 
tened and subjected passion. 

The question naturally suggests itself, why is. it 
so ? Is it the result of education and habit, or of na- 
ture? Fatts sufficiently attest, that it is inherent in 
our nature, or, at least, that we are all by nature 
prone to imbibe the disposition. Why else does the 
savage, who gives no heed to the comforts of his 
rude dwelling, or the cleanliness of his voracious 
meal, delight to deck his hair with coins, and string 
beads or buttons for his sab 1 ^ bosom 1 We feel little 
disposed indeed to blame or to wonder, that where 
all higher gratifications are unknown, where minds 
are uncultivated, and objects of desire are so few, 
and time and thought so much unoccupied, the or- 
namenting of the person should be so high a source 
of interest. But with us it will scarcely be urged in 
excuse for this folly, that it is a natural propensity. 
It is the business of education to raise us above the 
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propensites of uncultured state ; to afford us higher 
enjoyments, and more worthy objects of pursuit : to 
overcome, not to encourage, nature's weakness* 

Meditating all this, I lately set myself to see 
which way tend the education and habits of our 
females of the present day ; and why, if to the right, 
they have so little success in subduing this low taste. 
I passed over, though not unobserved, the appear- 
ance of this propensity in the lower, and more hum- 
ble classes of society. It is cultured even there, and 
has ruined thousands. The foolish mother spends 
her ill«spared pence to purchase a bead necklace, 
and does not fail to impress on the child the pleasure 
of putting it on for the first time. The dirty school 
girl, uncombed, and unshoed, sticks a faded flower 
into a ragged bonnet, and exults over her compa- 
nions in ideal splendour. A little older, and she 
spends her scanty wages in Sunday finery, and goes 
without decent and necessary clothing* A little 
older still, and her wages will not suffice the grow- 
ing desire ; and theft, and iniquity, and final ruin 
are in ten thousand cases to be traced to this ruinous 
propensity. But while it is the duty of every one, 
by every possible means, to discourage this ruinous 
inclination as far as they can have influence, I must 
confess, I find it not so surprising) in the uncultured 
minds, and low enjoyments of the ignorant, as among 
some in whom I am obliged to see it, who might be 
expected to know better things* So I passed them 
over hastily, to pursue my researches in a higher 
sphere. 

1 was on a visit, in what is termed a genteel 
neighbourhood, within ten miles of a large city 
where the society was sufficiently numerous to afford 
variety ; and yet so small as to induce the congre- 
gating of persons very unequal in rank and fortune 5 
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and also to enable me and everybody else to know 
who everybody was, wh^t everybody did, and what 
everybody had to do it with. Among what were 
considered the visitable people of the neighbourhood, 
there were one or two persons of high rank and ac- 
knowledged fortune. Of these I have nothing to say. 
The splendid jewej that glittered on their bosoms, 
the pearl and the diamond, I saw no very strong 
reason why they might not wear them as they wear 
their titles, things of course, that cost them nei- 
ther care, nor time, nor thought. So of their rich 
and varied dresses. I thought how many thousand 
beings, who might else have starved, had gained in 
preparing them an honest and a cheerful mainten- 
ance. While the willing finger plied the needle or 
twisted the swift bobbins, many a mother's heart 
was lightened at the thought that, now work was 
plenty, her babies need not star ve. The cost of these 
superfluities, given without an exchange, would not 
have afforded such extensive benefit. While their 
charity fed the poor in vicious and destructive idle- 
ness, numbers now rising into opulence by success- 
ful trade, but for the superfluous expenditure of the 
rich, must descend to poverty, and share their 
alms. Here then the sin and folly of a love of ex- 
travagance in dress did not seem so very striking. 
These ladies spent on their dress what they thought 
they properly could spare. Of course, no debts 
unpaid, and just demands evaded, and claims of 
benevolence refused — or injured fortunes, or im- 
poverished families, or oppressed dependents ; of 
course, none of these things would have attested, 
had I inquired, that what I took to be the proprie- 
ties of station, was no other than the very weakness 
I had come in search of; a ruinous and excessive 
love of dress. 
Vol. II. T 
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In restless and hopeless competition with these, 
there was a long list of persons, neither absolutely 
rich, nor absolutely poor, who, thanks to the know- 
ledge of other people's affairs that circulated through 
this candid district, I was very certain could not pay 
the dressmaker to supply all the thought, and labour, 
and ingenuity, that were apparent in their ward- 
robe ; more especially among the younger part of 
the community. " Whence comes it then ?" I 
thought. But in this sort of community there is little 
need to think, or even to ask, for all is quickly told. 
" Your daughters were handsomely dressed last 
night," said Lady A. " Yes," replied Mrs. B. ; " and 
I assure you, the whole was the product of their 
own industry. They were up till two o'clock the 
night before to finish the dresses. These things 
cost my daughters much trouble ; but we cannot 
afford to purchase, such dresses." I was beginning 
to consider what necessity there was for their 
having such dresses ; for I remember that the Miss 
B.'s had been moire elegantly dressed than most of 
the ladies in the room — when my gentle Mrs. B- 
answered this doubt also. 

" Did you observe Miss C. last night ? Though 
dressed so plainly, no one looked so lovely, or was so 
much admired. She tells my girls she has not time 
to make her dresses, and can only afford to purchase 
the plainest that can with propriety be worn in the 
company she keeps. But no ornament could have 
made her more engaging," So then, I considered, by 
this good-natured mother's own confession, and I re- 
member to have thought the same, it had not been 
necessary for the Miss B.'s to lose their sleep in the 
service of their persons : and I resolved to observe 
further the habits and occupations of these parties ; 
one of whom was obliged to make what she could 
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not purchase, and the other to go without what she 
had not time to make. 

In my frequent visits to Miss G, I found her and 
her sisters always active and always well employed. 
I heard not a word about gowns, or bonnets, or trim- 
mings, or flouncings, but I did frequently see them 
at work ; and by the form and texture x>f the gar- 
ments they were making, I perceived they had 
time to work for others, if not for themselves. I did 
also, on many occasions, see them working for them- 
selves ; yet while doing so, they were usually con- 
versing of other matters ; there was an appearance 
of brevity, unconcern, and simplicity, in the perform- 
ance of the task, which showed it was not that on 
which their hearts were fixed, or their thoughts en- 
gaged, but a duty or a necessity cheerfully acqui- 
esced in. I never saw them slovenly in their ap- 
pearance, or dressed in bad taste : but there was 
little variety in their dress, and little appearance 
of contrivance or ingenuity. I never saw five rows 
of trimming where two would have done as well, 01 
an embroidered frill where a plain one was abso 
lutely unobjectionable. 

I found the Miss B.'s very little inferior in most 
respects to the young ladies with whom I was com* 
paring them. They were sensible, amiable girls, 
with persons equally agreeable, and minds probably 
not less cultivated ; for they had been brought up 
with the same care, and neither party had long had 
the disposal of their own time. But go when I might 
late and early, morning, noon, and night, the Miss 
B.'s industry was in full exhibition. And all their 
powers of — mind, I was going ta say, but rather 
of taste and fancy, were in constant action in this 
interesting service. Such endless consultations, such 
debatings about shapes and colours, such eagerness 
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for new patterns and new' fashions, such doing and 
undoing, planning and counter-planning— what could 
be thought, but that the Miss B.'s dress was the main 
object of their existence ? We have beard of the 
industry of the ant and the bee ; but the Miss B.'s 
might shame them all ; for when the ant has built 
his little house, and laid up his store, he reposes 
from his toil; when the bee has gathered honey 
through the summer, it passes the winter in idle- 
ness. The Miss B.'s labours were never at an end , 
the summer sufficed not to prepare the winter's? 
stock ; and the winter was too short to make ready 
for the summer. What they gained as the reward 
of their industry, I was not able to iearn. They 
were better dressed, undoubtedly, than the Miss C.'s; 
but I never heard that they gained one friend the 
more, that their society was the more desired, or 
that anybody loved them the better. What they 
lost, I know. They lost the invaluable hours of youth 
and life, so rapidly escaping from their hold to be no 
more reclaimed. They lost the pleasures of mental 
improvement, and rational and useful avocations. 
They lost the character of sensible, agrecble women 
— for when the habits and pursuits are trifling, the 
mind will grow trifling too ; and the conversation 
will not be above the level of the mind. Above all, 
they lost the " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant," which is the rich reward of all who have 
rightly used the talents committed to their care. 

If any think I have drawn an extreme case, I do 
not mean to say that all the young ladies in the 
neighbourhood of C— spent all their time, and all 
their thoughts, and all their money, upon their dress. 
Some found that out of threescore years and ten, two- 
thirds, or the half, might be sufficient to provide for 
their body's habiliments. Some kept up an honour* 
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able struggle between duty and inclination, to save 
a pittance now and then for better purposes ; and 
dome did certainly seem t6 know, that though it 
was to them the most important business of life 
their attention might at intervals be lawfully di- 
verted into other channels. If any young lady feels 
that it does not apply to her wholly, she may con- 
sider whether it does not so in part : and she may 
do well to consider also the rapid growth of folly r 
and that what begins but in an idle habit, may be- 
come a resistless propensity. 

It may be further objected, that it applies only to 
people of fashion, or to those we comprise under the 
more extensive term of people of the world. To this 
1 can only say, I wish it were so : but I am sorry to 
know it applies no less in the household of the frugal 
and industrious tradesman ; it applies in the most 
retired paths of domestic life ; in the chambers of 
poverty, sickness, and privation ; it applies not un- 
irequently, to the professors of a religion that re- 
nounces the vanities and follies of the world. Let 
me not be understood to say that religion interferes, 
in this or in any thing, with the distinctions and pro- 
prieties of wealth and station. It does not require 
of the gentlewoman to be dressed like a peasant or 
a housemaid, nor in any way to mark herself by an 
eccentric departure from the proprieties of the sta- 
tion ih which Providence has placed her : there may 
be as much love of distinction in this, as in its oppo- 
site excess. But there is inconsistency in the love 
of dress, and eagerness about it, and time and pains 
spent upon it, that are seen to survive all other ad- 
herence to the laws of fashion. 

And if I have rightly spoken of the evil, where is 
its cause, and where its remedy 1 1 have already said, 
I believe we are propense by nature to this folly .; 

t 2 
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and instead of avoiding its growth, we culture it, we 
teach it to our children as duly as their creed. The 
nurse talks to the baby of her pretty new frock, long 
before the baby knows what she says ; and, a little 
later, appeases her temper and her tears by the 
pleasure of putting it on, long before she could know 
it was a pleasure, if she were not told so. The 
mother holds out the promise of a new sash or a new 
trimming, as a bribe or a reward for good conduct. 
The no wiser friends come in to assist them, with 
birth-day presents of trinkets, buckles, and bracelets; 
and no pains are spared to impress on the children 
the happiness of wearing these things, and of being 
seen to wear them. Now, it is certain that, in these 
early years, what we are persuaded to think an en- 
joyment soon becomes one ; and, in little more, an 
habitual desire. And to what purpose is all this ? 
Might not children be as well dressed without hear- 
ing of it ? Might not the presents and rewards be 
something to use, or to play with, or even to look at, 
so it did not encourage so foolish and irrational a 
propensity ? And, as they grow up, might they not 
be accustomed to dress themselves with good taste 
and propriety, as a thing of course, without making 
it a subject of pain and pleasure? I have heard some 
mothers, after spending whole days in ornamenting 
a child's dress, consulting over it, talking about it, 
and admiring it in her presence, when it came to be 
put on, and the little creature's eyes began to sparkle 
with delight, very sagely desire her not to be vain, 
it did not signify how she was dressed, so she was a 
good girl. Did the child believe it ? She must have 
more than infantine credulity if she did. On the 
contrary, the child knew well enough that it was 
because it was thought fitted to excite exultation, 
that she was cautioned against feeling any. Had she 
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heard nothing about the matter from first to last, she 
would probably not have thought of it at all. 

But whatever they have been taught to think, my 
young friends may rest assured that their dress is not 
a proper subject of eagerness, care, or pleasure. I 
do not tell them it does not signify bow they look 
or what they wear. It signifies a great deal that 
every one should be as genteel, neat, and agreeable 
in their appearance, as their situation will allow. 
And whether their personal attractions be many or 
few, it signifies that they wear with simplicity what 
is graceful and becoming. All this may be done with- 
out liking it, thinking about it, or talking about it ; 
and all beyond this is a degradation of their cha- 
racter and powers as rational, intellectual, and im- 
mortal beings : and, worse than most other follies, it 
answers no purpose whatever. If they mean it to 
make them look better, it does not : if they mean it 
to make them more highly estimated, it does not : 
if they mean to pass this waste of time and thought 
upon the world and themselves for the virtues of 
industry and economy, alas ! what will they think 
of the mistake, when, their years told out, and time 
about to be no more, they look back and say, " Ten 
hours, eight hours, six, five of each one of my num- 
bered days have I expended in clothing and aborn- 
ing my body, now about to perish, naked and loath- 
some, in the dust V 9 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

And the illustration that has been given here of the 

mingled graee and majesty of God, will never lose its place among 
the themes and acclamations of etermty. 

Da. Chalmers. 

Walking, one noontide, silent and alone, and 
something oppressed by a still and sultry atmosphere, 
I laid myself down upon a mound of grass beneath 
the shelter of a tree ; and, while all around me Was 
sunshine and tranquillity, most strangely betook my- 
self to think of tempests and the storm. Fleetly 
and prompt the consciousness of all things present 
passed from my mind. I no longer perceived the 
sun riding in midday splendour through the cloud- 
less heavens, nor heard the rippling of the stream 
that stole through the herbage at my feet. My 
senses became absorbed in the distant wanderings 
of my mind, and imagination carried me, I know 
not whither, and say not how, to some far region, 
where I either saw, or dreamed, or feigned, or fan- 
cied, whichever may seem most probable, the fol- 
lowing moving incident I am not without hope 
that my readers may find the interpretation of it, 
without the aid of the Babylonish Magi. 

In idea I had joined myself to a company of men 
who were walking blithely between the overhanging 
cliff and the waters of the ocean. The tide was out, 
the road was broad and smooth ; flowers bloomed 
fair on it on every side : the sun, scarcely yet be- 
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ginning to decline, veiled at intervals its splendours 
behind fleecy clouds, appearing and disappearing as 
they flitted past him, giving increased beauty to the 
scene by the rapid interchange of light and shadow. 
Large companies of men were disappearing in the 
distance before us ; but as the road had many wind- 
ings, and a pale blue mist was on the air, we could 
distinguish little of their forms, and nothing of the 
issue of their journey. Behind us, too, as far as eye 
could reach, there were others advancing by the way 
we came. But the party to which I had joined my- 
self was small. I listened attentively to their dis- 
course, and soon perceived there was a dispute 
amongst them as to the road they were to take. 

" Pause yet a moment," said one, whom, from his 
discourse, I supposed to be Prudens ; " it is well at 
least that we consider of our path, before we go too 
far to retreat, if we be wrong. It is true, here is 
space enough, and a fair beaten way. But yonder 
murmuring tide will briefly steaA back upon us. This 
cliff, too, that bounds us on the other side — we might 
ascend it now, but it seems to me , to become more 
steep and difficult as we advance. What if, as night 
approaches and the sun declines, we be enclosed in 
some dread pass, where nothing can save us from 
the ingulfing water V 9 

" It is not very likely," said Rationalis. " Why 
should a road be made so smooth and pleasant if it is 
not to be trodden ? Most clearly, toil and care have 
been spent in making it, and nature has delighted 
to adorn it Yonder, too, if I mistake not, are the 
distant towers of our future home. Far off, it is 
true, and scarcely visible, but so exactly opposite, 
that it were foilv to turn aside and seek another 
path, when one so open and direct is lying here be-* 
fore us." 
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" Wise men are ye, doubtless," said Audax ; " but, 
prithee, stay us not to listen to your doubts. If it be 
so that the night is coming, why, even let us make 
our way while it is day. They who go boldly for- 
ward, are more likely to reach their goal, I ween, 
than they who loiter here to talk of it." 

" You may do even as you will," rejoined Frivo- 
lus. " I care little for the beginning or the end, since 
the midway is thus delightful. 1 mind not very 
much if it please you to stay here, at least till I have 
culled these flowers so beautiful." 

But, while some doubted, some trusted, and some 
trifled, I perceived that they all continued to go for- 
ward, without any effort to find another path. Pru- 
dens went sighing on, with many a prophecy of future 
danger: Rational is ceased not to argue on the im- 
possibility of any such danger existing : Audax 
continued to deride them both, and Frivolus was too 
busy with his flowers to give heed to anything. 
But however much divided in opinion, and disposed 
to argue, they were perfectly agreed in practice ; for 
all went blithely forward. It was m>w I first observed . 
among them one whose appearance was strangely 
different from the rest. While all beside were smil- 
ing, the deepest shade of sorrow hung upon his brow. 
The subdued and sober stillness of his walk was 
strongly contrasted with the airy lightness of his 
companions. There was in his countenance an in- 
scrutable expression of mental anguish, veiled, but 
not hidden, by a smile of patient acquiescence. The 
sigh that he heaved not, seemed imprisoned in his 
bosom only to burst it the more surely. The tear 
that fell not from his dimmed and sunken eye, was 
as if suspended there, lest the shedding of it should 
relieve his anguish. He was not old, and yet there 
were lines of more suffering in his countenance that* 
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could be crowded into twoscore years. The swollen 
Hp and pallid cheek of careful watchftilness, the lan- 
guor and exhaustion of a body spent and over-worn 
by too much endurance, were strangely intermixed 
with an air of calm and firm determination, that 
seemed preparing to meet another blow. I marvel- 
led much what manner of person this might be, that 
looked so sorrowful when all around were gay ; that 
seemed as if he had taken to himself the miseries of 
them all, and, like the pack-horse of some lightsome 
troop, was bearing the burden of which each one 
had made haste to rid himself. His soft, submissive 
eye was for the most part bent upon the ground. I 
should have thought him indifferent to what was 
passing round him, had I not observed that he looked 
sometimes towards the cliff with anxious earnestness, 
as if measuring its growing height, and sometimes 
towards the sea, now rapidly approaching. I even 
fancied there was an expression of growing appre- 
hension, as he watched its progress. And then he 
looked at his companions as if he would have spoken, 
but knew not how to gain a hearing. And indeed 
it was not easy, for they were vastly talkative and 
busy, one with the other, and paid to more attention 
to him than if they knew him unworthy of regard. 
" Do they really know this V 9 I considered within 
myself; " for else it might seem that his sorrow at 
least should move them to compassion. Since he has 
travelled thus far in their company, he cannot be 
unkown to them: and yet he walks, of all con- 
temned and disregarded, as if he were a stranger, 
and alone. I would, at least, that he might speak." 

And scarcely had I formed the wish, when I saw 
the Man of Sorrows advance more closely towards 
his blithe companions, from whom he had walked 
hitherto some little space apart ; and with a voice 
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that seemed to issue from the bottom of a breaking 
heart, " Pause here a moment, travellers," he said, 
" and listen you to my words." I waited the effect of 
* this address — but no one paused, and no one listen- 
ed : while the pensive stranger continued to regard 
them with an air of anxious and alarmed solicitude. 
And now I thought his pallid countenance grew 
almost beautiful by the love, and tenderness, and 
pity, that lighted up his features. " Pause, travel- 
lers," he repeated in, a louder tone, " for danger 
cometh upon us as a thief in the night, and no man 
heeds its coming." Eyes were how turned upon 
him, as if content to hear ; but scorn and derision 
was in all of them, and no one slackened his pace. 
The Man of Sorrows spoke — " Travellers on a road 
of which ye know not the dangers or the end, listen 
to the voice of one who takes care for you, though 
you take none for yourselves. You are bound, ye 
say, to yonder fair city, whose towers scarcely yet 
are visible in the distance ; but this is not the way. 
Your senses deceive you. There is between us and 
our distant home a pass, which no man ever yet has 
crossed. Full well I know the spot. The darkening 
cliff hangs frowning over it, bare and inaccessible to 
human footstep. The boiling surge breaks on the 
rocks beneath, and fills up the cavern many a fathom 
deep. The seamew scarcely dares to build his nest 
upon the heights, lest the tempest rock his cradle to 
the deep. No vessel ever cast an achor there, or 
ventured near to rescue them that perish. Of all 
who go that way, not one returns ; for, ever as the 
rising tide flows in upon their path, and closes their 
retreat, those who are nigh to that tremendous pas- 
sage, go into it, and perish, Be warned while it is 
day, for the night cometh in, which no map can 
escape." And he lifted up his humid eyes, as if to 
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see haw far the evening-star had gone down: but 
there were many hours yet before its setting. The 
party marked it too, and smiled. " I know not," 
said AudaX) " why we should mar the pleasures of 
the day by thinking, of the night. When the dan- 
ger is at hand, it will be time enough to think of an 
escape. Methinks thy malice envies us our present 
good, since thou art so eager to empoison it with 
fear. Are we to turn us from our beaten course, 
because a soured and distorted fancy sees ills that 
no man besides thee ever told of? We go the way 
our fathers went before us, and doubtless shall re- 
join them where they are. And yonder multitude, 
still moving in the distance — are they, too, all de- 
ceived, and only thou so wise? How earnest thou by 
thy knowledge ?" And he turned himself away with 
a sneer, and listened no more to the discourse. 

" Thou art a fool," said Rationalis ; " for, unless 
thou hast been there, how canst thou know the issue 
of the path ? And if thou hast, there is some retreat, 
it seems, since thou hast found it. I can see much 
to prove that this should be our path, and only thy 
single word to say to us nay. As wise men, therefore, 
it behoves us to take the side of probability ; to be 
guided by the things we see, and not to be diverted 
from our purpose by fanciful representations of what, 
by. thy own confession, no man who has tried it e'er 
returned to tell." And he looked on the admonitor 
with the contemptuous pity of one who waits an 
answer to what he believes unanswerable. 

Frivolus looked up with a smile ; but, not exactly 
understanding the matter in dispute, and concluding 
it was no business of his, left them to settle it as they 
might, and returned to his amusements. 

But Prudens drew closer to the side of him who 
warned them, and seemed disposed to listen to his 
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counsels. " Knowest thou, then," he said, " a safer 
and a better path ? For ere we quit the one we are 
pursuing, it befits us that we find another. Well I 
see we walk between two barriers, that may be- 
come impassable ; the way already narrows, and I 
am not without my apprehensions. But where is 
the remedy T Path see 1 none but this." 

" There is a remedy," replied the Man of Sor- 
rows. "I know a path — it is steep and difficult 
indeed, and trodden but by few. No man will ex- 
change for it this smooth and flowery way, if he 
believe not that destruction waits him here. Yonder 
it winds between the crevices of that tall cliff We 
shall find many openings to it as we proceed, but 
each one becomes more difficult than the last, and 
if we go too far, we may seek for it in vain. Could 
we but reach the summit of the cliff, the way, though 
stony, is secure, and the prospect beautiful." 

" We should do well to abide thy counsel," re- 
plied Prudens, u if what thou say est be true. And 
if I were but sure of it, I would not hesitate to leave 
all and follow thee. But the path you bid us to, 
looks gloomy and little promising ; nor perceive I 
well why such a one should be the onlv way to the 
place we seek. He who invites us thither would 
surely make it more accessible. I am almost disposed 
to leave the company and go with thee; but they will 
mock us, and with reason, should it appear we have 
taken unnecessary trouble, and gained but toil and 
deprivation for our pains. Better that we be not 
rash, but try a little how this path may bear." And 
so he betook himself to other matters. And they 
all with one accord turned their backs upon their 
monitor, and forgot at once his warning and himself. 

And I looked if in his patient eye there was a 
gleam of anger for their scorn. But no* A thicker 
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cloud of sadness did indeed pass over it ; be smote 
upon his gentle bosom, and looked up to heaven : 
but not as if he asked a curse upon their folly. 1 
could rather fancy that every movement of hisquiv 
ering lip was an aspiration for mercy on their heads. 
Meantime the tide arose. Already the dashing wa- 
ters thundered on the shore; the sun was going 
down, and the fast-gathering clouds air cdtened to 
extinguish his departing beams even before their 
setting. The party had gone far upon their way, 
and seemed but less sensible of danger as it approach- 
ed them nearer. I saw the poor despised one pause 
a moment, and look earnestly hehind him. I, too, 
looked backward, and pejrceived the waters had 
already overflowed some portion of the way we came, 
so as to make return impossible. The rocks had 
become almost perpendicular, and while I followed 
each movement of his eye, again directed forward, 
I perceived a passage very much like the one he had 
described. He saw it too. His dimmed eye kindled 
at the sight, and with more vehemence than before, 
be rushed forward into the midst of his companions. 
" Travellers, Brethren, Friends, I do beseech you 
hear me ! The moment is come. Destruction is upon 
the heads of all of you — another instant, and it falls* 
A few minutes more, and tide overflows this path — > 
a few yards further, and there is no access to the 
heights- — already retreat is cut off from behind you. 
If you go forward, you must perish. Believe, and 
you may yet be saved — reject my counsel, and you 
die." 

But they all by this time had grown hardened in 
their course ; they were weary and indisposed to 
effort They had heard these threats so often, that 
they were to them as an idle tale. And now grew 
they angry at what before they mocked, and, "Cease 
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thy prating," they exclaimed. " We have heard 
thy ravings till we are sated of them. Mile by mile 
thou hast rung these changes in our ears. Let us 
at least hear something new, if that we needs must 
listen to thee. Despite thy prophecies and thy 
prayers for our destruction, we have come on our 
way in peace ; the end is even at hand, and thine 
eyes shall feast not on the sight of our destruction." 

He answered, " Revile me as you will-^heap scorn 
and contempt upon my blameless^head. Let me be, 
as I have been, the outcast and the scorn of all men ; 
trample me under your feet as a despised thing ; I 
bear it all, so you but let me save you. Escape, 
while there is yet a moment, and do with me even 
as you will. A hundred yards forth, and your 
doom is fixed for ever. Say, will you yet go for- 
ward?" "We will go forward," they replied. "We 
see as well as thou dost the pass thy cowardice fears. 
We see the tide has crossed the path before us; but 
still is it smooth and shallow. We can ford it. And 
what though yon bold projecting rocks hide some- 
thing from our view, we believe not that danger is 
beyond. We are resolved to try it."* 

The Man of Sorrows heard. An agony of con- 
flicting feelings rent his withered form. He clasped 
his hands upon his bosom as if waiting for power to 
perform what already he resolved. The calm com- 
posedness of grief subdued, gave place to the struggle 
of despair. His forehead bathed itself with sweat ; 
his eye was swollen with anguish, and in the atti- 
tude of one who must, but cannot, he stood as if 
irresolute. 'Twas but a moment, and, with the step 
of one who dooms himself to perish, and goes forth 
to effect his purpose, he placed himself in front of 
the advancing group, and in a voice that startled 
them to compliance, he exclaimed, " Stand, travel- 
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lers, a moment, for you must. I warned you long, 
and ye refused to listen. I entreated you, and ye 
answered me with scorn. Had I not loved you, 1 
had left you to your fate, and saved myself without 
you. But neither couldyour slights repulse me nor 



at this unsheltered bosom, I gave you back a sigh 
of pity and of love— such love as ye shall witness 
ere we part. I tell you this path is death, and you 
believe me not. Be it so. I have shown you the 
danger; I have shown you the escape: I have rea* 
soned with you, besought you, prayed for you. All 
is in vain, and there is but one way left. Pause 
here a moment where you are, and \et me try that 
dreadful pass before you. If I perish not, go on 
your way in peace, and leave me for the madman 
and the fool you think me. But if I die in the at- 
tempt; if, in yon dark waters, ye esteem so shallow, 
ye see me struggling in the grasp of death; if ye 
see, as ye stand here in safety, the ingulfing chasm 
close in upon the earthly form of him whom ye de- 
spise — O then ! it is all I ask of you to requite the 
sacrifice, it is all I ask in payment of my love, believe 
the danger, and escape while it is day." 

The travellers stood fixed in mute amazement on 
the spot The devoted being advanced to where 
the waters closed upon the rock. Turning one last, 
tearful look on those who obstinately had doomed 
him thus to perish, and spending all that remained 
to' him of life in prayer to heaven for them, "Ber 
lieve, and be ye saved," he said — and plunged into 
the waves. A moment he struggled — a moment, 
and he was gone. 




every blow you struck 
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SARCASM. 

There are cases, I fear, where ill-nature, a deli- 
berate desire of giving pain, an envious wish to 
depreciate what we cannot reach, expends itself in 
bitter and indiscriminate sarcasm. These cases are 
beyond our reach; the curse of Ishmael is upon 
them ; their hand is against every man, and every 
man's hand is against them. The mischief is in the 
depth of a malignant heart, and heaven alone can 
mend it. Doubtless, there are others in whom this 
practice arises from a wish to shine, a settled pur- 
pose of exhibiting a peculiar talent; which is certain- 
ly not wit, but near enough approaching it to be so 
called, and in itself sufficiently entertaining. These, 
too, we must leave. If they like the applause of the 
world better than its love, its laugh better than its 
approbation, they must take their choice. But I 
have met with many jesters of this kind, in whose 
bosom no malignant passion could be sheltered, and 
in whose heart, I hope and believe, no desire of ap- 

Flause at others' cost could be indulged. In these 
should consider it a natural trait of character ; 
continued for want of reflection on its dangerous and 
unholy tendency, or, perhaps, from the difficulty of 
subduing a late-discovered evil. 

These, I would hope, might be prevailed upon to 
consider the mischief of this thoughtless indulgence 
of a natural humour. 
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But we must leave the scrutiny of motives to Him 
who knows all things ; and strongly urge on all who 
are conscious of the practice, close self-examina- 
tion. Whencesoever it arises, it is a habit the most 
destructive of all affectionate communion, all rational 
conversation, and all religious sobriety of mind : the 
enemy at once of piety, taste, and feeling. I would 
rather take for my companion the dullest spirit that 
ever hung upon my hands, than be doomed to the 
society of one of these eternal jesters. Those at 
least would aUow me so much enjoyment as I could 
find elsewhere, if they could provide me none. But 
these — whatever is beautiful in character, in nature, 
in works of taste, in the productions of intellect, they 
spoil me the enjoyment of, by' obtruding on my at- 
tention some ludicrous imagination of their own, some 
mockery of defects that may or may not exist ; af- 
fording tne a little mirth in exchange for the mind's 
best and highest gratifications. Would that the mo- 
lestation of these living Travesties ended here. But 
it does not. The pain they give to those who are 
present, is perhaps not very .considerable. The weak 
and timid only are susceptible of these sallies : not 
the less, but rather the more, inexcusable on that 
account Sensible minds care very little about the 
matter ; and if they happen to be fond of mirth, 
would as soon be made to laugh at themselves as at 
anybody else. But the injury they do the absent 
is considerable. It is not possible to measure the 
unperceived influence of such sallies on the opinion 
one person forms of another : or to calculate the 
impressions remaining from them on the mind, with- 
out our being conscious whence they came. Surely 
this is a grave consideration. Would those whose 
benevolent minds are busied in administering com- 
fort to humanity, who desire to show their love to 
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God whom they have not seen, by every evidence 
of love to their brethren whom they have seen, and 
who would not, for any selfish gain, deliberately 
wrong the lowliest child of earth ; would these like 
to discover that they have robbed the lonely of a 
friend, have winged the shaft of malice against the 
defenceless ; have made the full cup of sadness to 
run over but one added drop ; perhaps have over- 
borne with shame some contrite spirit, or brought 
contempt on some struggling child of God ? They 
may not discover it They may never know it, 
until the books are opened at the judgment day. 
But for a little mirth, for the merit of a little bril- 
liancy, will they take the risk ? 

Would that the evil stopped even here. But there 
is one character of sarcasm, the prevalence of which, 
has much dwelt upon my mind. I speak of the ha- 
bit of ridiculing the professors of religion, and espe- 
cially its ministers. From the world we expect this. 

N We know whence it arises, and what it means : for 
we know that when the voice, or manner, or other 
peculiarity of the minister are sarcastically noticed, 
the laugh excited is intended to fall upon the doc- 
trine he preaches. But young people who thus 
amuse themselves, without any sinister intention, are 
little aware, I believe, of the injury they do others, 
and more particularly themselves. It is perfectly 
indecent, the manner in which, at the very doors of 
the sanctuary, you may hear them make mirth of 
the reader's or the preacher's peculiarities. There 
are those among my acquaintance whom I carefully 
watch out of the church, before I leave my seat, lest 

- 1 should meet them in the aisles, and have every se- 
rious impression dissipated by some sarcastic mimic- 
ry of the preacher's tones and expressions. And 
many, many times, at the dinner table, or in the 
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evening circle, have I sat with painful sadness, list- 
ening to the exaggerated statements, the sarcastic 
criticism, with which the Sab oath service was re- 
viewed ; not by enemies ; not by disapproves ; but 
by those who should, and who did, set the highest 
value on what they heard. 

Nor is it persons only. The things of God, reli- 
gion itself; they do not mean it, I trust, but religion 
itself is not too sacred for the blight of their unhal- 
lowed jesting. I have the misfortune to have some 
friends, whose good feeling towards religion I should 
be sorry to doubt, who never mention it without the 
same play of words they accustom themselves to use 
in everything: not seldom, I grieve to say, the 
words of Scripture itself, so travestied as to excite a 
smile at, if not against, the most pious practices and 
exalted truths ; the objects, I really believe, of their 
reverence as much as of my own. Could they know 
how the more serious and deeply feeling bosom 
shudders at that venturous sport ; how the sacred 
words pronounced in ludicrous associations, jar the 
heart that has been used to hear in them trie lan- 
guage of its intensest feelings ; surely they would 
blush and be ashamed for their unholy mirth. I would 
give instances of what I mean, but I fear to seem 
personal. Many are in my recollection ; and may 
come, possibly, to the recollection of those who read. 
If it should be so, I am persuaded they will receive 
the Listener's affectionate remonstrances without 
resentment. This mirthful fancy, when united with 
an amiable disposition, is very entertaining. There 
are ways in which it may very innocently be in- 
dulged: for never was religion an enemy to harmless 
mirth. There will be occasions in which it may be 
even usefully exercised, and prevail where reason 
cannot. But in things sacred, in things serious, in 
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things divine ; towards persons who should be sacred 
for the things' sake, it can never be harmless. These 
jesters are little aware of the effect of each ludicrous 
association on the weak and vacillating mind ; and 
the unconfessed gratification and encouragement 
afforded by them to spirits profane and worldly. Nor 
are they more aware of the injury their own minds 
suffer from this indulgence. They may not know it, 
but they cannot name a thing irreverently without 
lessening their reverence for it ; they cannot allude 
to things serious without seriousness, but they be- 
come less important in their estimation. And surely 
they might be aware that the minister, or other ser- 
vant of God, whose defects and peculiarities they 
are accustomed to ridicule, cannot retain an influ- 
ence over their minds : no small consideration, when 
it is through the medium of his servants our Lord 
so generally dispenses the influence of his grace. 
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EGOTISM- 

To my young friends who read these pages, I freely 
confess that my subjects are derived from observa- 
tion of habits, that to themselves I am not at liberty 
to remark ; and when this happens, and some young 
lady finds in my pages her own words, or her own 
follies, I am persuaded she reads them smiling, and 
without offence ; eveti as if we told her her ribbon 
was untied, or her feathers about to blow away : it 
had escaped her observation ; she cannot see herself 
as others see her : the mirror once presented, she can 
judge of the justness of my remarks. 

The following observations are on habits which 
are common to both sexes, and to every condition in 
life ; habits that may as well be those of youth, as 
of age ; indeed, if they exist in after life, it is almost 
certain to be, because they have been indulged at 
its commencement. 

Has it ever happened to any but myself, to listen 
to I, I, I, in conversation, till, wearied with the mo- 
notony of the sound, I was fain to quarrel with the 
useful little word, and almost wish I could portray 
its hydra head, and present it in a mirror to my 
oracles, that they might turn away disgusted for 
ever with its hideous form ? If so — such will have 
sympathy with my tale. 

I was the companion, one morning, of an invalid 
young lady, of rather respectable mind, and who 
was sufficiently recovered to take an interesting part 
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in conversation, when her medical attendant was an- 
nounced. A young gentleman entered, whom I judg- 
ed to be about twenty-five; his pleasing appearance 
and studious countenance attracted my attention ; 
and after the few necessary medical inquiries were 
dismissed, I was alert on his introduction of topics 
more general. I listened for some time even more 
than willingly, and from the wisdom of his remarks, 
I should certainly have given him credence for a 
man of reading and of thought, and as such, should 
have judged he gave the preference to literary so- 
ciety, without the unceasing assurances of these facts 
from his own lips. But to convey to my readers a 
clearer idea of my disquiet, I will give the outline 
of the closing part of the conversation, assuring them, 
however, that the preceding discussion did more 
credit to the doctor's pretensions. 

Dr. R. — Have you seen that ponderous work of 
Mr. S. ? I sat up till past midnight reading it. It is 
a most delightful thing ; and I can never lay aside a 
book in the midst, when I am interested. 

Miss H. — 1 have not seen it, but from your re- 
commendation shall be glad to do so, particularly 
as in this country place 1 can find but little society. 

Dr. R. — True — literary society is the charm of 
life : I mingle with no other, (excepting indeed pro- 
fessionally ;) and then [introducing a spendid list of 
literati] with such men as these, one can find mental 
reciprocity : and 1 have the honour of their intimate 
acquaintance. 

Miss H. — I have read the works of C and 

of S ■ " you have just named. What kind of man 
is C in the parlour ? 

Dr. R. — O, quite charming ! I was very intimate 
with him — he exceedingly regretted my leaving 
town — I must stay and dine with him whenever he 
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got hold of me ; and then B and F ■ * " they 

were my inseparable associates: after such compa- 
nions I can scarcely have patience to listen to com 
mon talkers. 

Miss H. — It is well for those who cannot find so 
ciety to their taste, that there are books. 

Dr. R.— I read constantly ; I am quite a de- 
vourer of books, all books that I can obtain : I can 
pick something good out of all ; but my time is very 
precious this morning, and my visit has already been 
extended ; but when I get into an interesting conver- 
sation, I, I— — And, thought I, as he made his retir- 
ing bow, with the interesting subject, self, doctor, 
you are not soon weary. 

I will detail one other demand on my patience 
from this ill-favoured propensity ; and I would that 
these were isolated passages in my listening history : 
but perhaps I may have been peculiarly associated 
with egotists. At all events, 1 know I am a great 
favourite with them, and that, whatever they may 
say about literary conversation, they always prefer 
my attentive ear. 

I took up my abode for some time with a lady, 
whose habits of benevolence were extensive, and of 
whose true philanthropy of heart I had heard much. 
I expected to follow her to the almshouse, the hos- 
pital, and the garret : and I was not disappointed : 
thither she went, and for purposes the kindest and 
most noble; she relieved their pressing wants, minis- 
tered consolation in the kindest tone, and gave reli- 

fious instruction wherever needed. But then she 
ept a strict calendar of all these pious visitings, 
and that, too, for the entertainment of her company. 
All were called upon to hear the history of the ap- 
palling scenes she had witnessed, the tears of grati- 
tude that- had fallen on her hands, the prayers, half 
Vol. II. X 
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articulate that had been offered to her by the dying : 
and to hear her attestations of disregard to the op 
position she had to encounter in these her labours 
of love. Who, with such an appeal, could withhold 
their commendation ? I therefore, of course, as I 
listened again and again to the same tale to different 
auditors, heard many pretty complimentary speech- 
es about magnanimity, &c. ; and getting somewhat 
weary, I drew nearer to the lady's guests, till I ac- 
tually thought I heard from one (he was a clergy- 
man I believe) an inward whisper, that he would 
like to refer his friend to* the four first verses of the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, but that it would be im- 

r Jite. It my listening powers were too acute when 
heard this, let me now lay aside my title, and, 
turning monitor at once, assure my young friends, 
if they would have their conversation listened to 
with pleasure, they must be economists with selfna 
their subject 

There is one point, (and I would say it with re- 
verence) oh which God and man are agreed — their 
hatred of Selfishness : with this only difference, that 
God hates it everywhere, and man hates it every- 
where but in himself. There he feels it not, knows 
it not, and never would discover it, did not the pro- 
minence of the same quality in others come in per- 
petual and painful collision with it in himself ; and 
many a hard rub, and many a rude knock, must his 
self-bve suffer, before he discovers what part of 
him it is that has been wounded. Amid the thou- 
sand forms that Self assumes, in its influence upon 
our thoughts, and words, and deeds, the least harm- 
ful it may be, but certainly not the least offensive, 
is that in which it affects our conversation. We 
have indeed listened to the I, I, I, till we have 
thought it the worst-sounding letter of all the En- 
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glisb alphabet, only halting, in our opinion, between 
it and its compound companion, the my, my, my, 
with which it rings in everlasting changes. 

On behalf of the very young, we certainly have it 
to plead, that they know very little of anything but 
what is in some sense their own. Jf they talk of 
persons, it must be their parents, their brothers and 
sisters, because they are the only people they know : 
jf they talk of anybody's affairs, it must be their 
own, because they are acquainted with no other : if 
of events, it must be what happens to themselves, 
for they hear nothing of what happens to anybody 
else. As soon, therefore, as- children begin to con- 
verse, it is most likely to be about themselves, or 
something that belongs to them : and to the rapid 
growing of this unwatched habit, may probably be 
attributed the ridiculous and offensive egotism of 
many persons in conversation, who in conduct, prove 
that their feelings and affections are by no means 
self-engrossed. But the more indigenous this un- 
sightly weed, the more need is there to prevent its 
growth. It has many varieties — the leaf is not al- 
ways of the same shape, nor the flower of the same 
colour ; but they are all of one genus ; and our rea- 
ders who are botanists, will have no difficulty in de- 
tecting them, however much affected by the soil 
they grow in. The Ps and my's a lady exhibits in 
conversation, will bear such analogy to her charac- 
ter, as the wares on the stall of the Bazar bear to 
the trade of the vender. Or, if she have a great deal 
of what is called tact, she will perhaps vary the 
article according to the demands of the market. In 
fashionable life it will be, my cousin Sir Ralph, my 
father the Earl, and my great uncle the Duke — the 
living relatives and the departed fathers, the halls 
of her family, their rent-rolls, or their graves, will 
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afford abundant materials for any conversation she 
may have to furnish out. 

Among those who, having gotten into the world 
they know not how, are determined it shall at least 
be Known they are there, it is my houses, my ser- 
vants, my park, my gardens ; or if the lady be too 
young to claim on her own behalf, my father's houses, 
&c. ozc., will answer all the purpose. But happily 
for the supply of this sort of talk, rank and wealth, 
though very useful, are not necessary to it. With- 
out any ostentation whatever, but merely from the 
habit of occupying themselves with their own indi- 
viduality, some will let the company choose the sub- 
ject ; but be it what it may, all they have to say 
upon it is the /or the my; books, travel, sorrow, 
sickness, nature, art — no matter — it is, J have seen 
/have done, / have been, / have learned, / have 
suffered, /have known. Whatever it be to others, 
the / is the subject to them ; for they tell you no- 
thing of the matter but their own concern with it. 
For example, let the city of Naples be spoken of; 
one will tell you what is seen there, what is done 
there, what happens there, and making her reflec- 
tions upon all, without naming herself; you will only 
perceive by her knowledge and her remarks, that 
she has been in Naples : another will tell you bow 
she came there, and why she went, and how long 
she staid, and what she did, and what she saw ; and 
the things themselves will appear but as accidents 
to the idea of Self. 

Some ladies I have known, who, not content with 
the present display of their powers, are determined 
to re-sell their wares at second hand ; they tell you 
all the witty things they said to somebody yesterday, 
and the wise remarks they made to a certain com- 
pany last night /said, /remarked* The commo* 
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dity should be valuable indeed to be thus brought 
to market a second time. Others there are, who, 
under pretext of" confidence, little complimentary 
when snown alike to all, pester people with their 
own affairs. Before you have been two hours in 
their company, you are introduced to all their fami- 
ly, and all their family's concerns ; pecuniary affairs, 
domestic secrets, and personal feelings : a sort of 
bird's-eye view of every thing that belongs to them, 
past, present, and to come : and wo to the secrects 
of those who may chance to have been in connex- 
ion with these egotists : in such a view, you must 
needs see ten miles round. 

There is an egotism of which we must speak more 
seriously. Faults, that in the world we laugh at, 
when they attain the dignity and purity of sacred 
things, become matter of serious regrets. I speak 
nothing further of the ostentatious display of pious 
and benevolent exertion. We live at a time when 
religion, its deepest and dearest interests have be- 
come a subject of general conversation. We would 
have it so; but we mark, with regret, that Self 
has introduced itself here. The heartless loquacity 
< — we must say heartless ; for in a matter of such 
deep interest, facility of speech bespeaks the feelings 
light — the unshrinking jabber with which people 
tell you their soul's history, their past impressions 
and present difficulties, their doctrines and their 
doubts, their manifestations and their experiences; 
not in the ear of confidence, to have those doubts 
removed, and those doctrines verified ; not in the 
ear of anxious inquiry, to communicate knowledge 
and give encouragement ; but anywhere, in any 
company, to anybody who will listen. The / felt 
I thought, I experienced. My sorrows, mg conso- 
lations. Sorrows that, if real, should blanch the 

x2 
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cheek to think upon ; mercies that enwrap all 
heaven in amazement, they will tell out as uncon- 
cernedly as the adventures of the morning. The 
voice falters not, the colour changes not, the eye 
moistens not And to what purpose all this per- 
sonality ? To get good, or do good ? By no means : 
but that whatever subject they look upon, they 
always see themselves in the foreground of the pic- 
ture) with every minute particular swelled into 
importance, while all besides is merged in indis- 
tinctness. 

We may be assured there is nothing so ill-bred, 
so annoying, so little entertaining, so absolutely im- 
pertinent, as this habit of talking always with refer- 
ence to ourselves. For everybody has a Self of 
their own, to which they attach as much importance 
$$ we to ours, and see all other matters small in the 
comparison. The lady of rank has her castles and 
her ancestors— they are the foreground of her pic* 
ture: there they stood when she came into being, 
and there they are still, in all the magnitude of near 
perspective. And if her estimate 01 their real size 
be not corrected by experience and good sense, she 
expects that others will see them as large as she 
does. But that will not be so. The lady of wealth 
has gotten her houses and lands in the foreground : 
these are the larger features of her landscape; titles 
and the castles are seen at a smaller angle. Neither 
lady will admire the proportions of her neighbour's 
drawing, should they chance to discover themselves 
in each other's conversation, She again, whether 
rich or poor, whose world is her own domesticity, 
sees nothing so prominent as the affairs of her nur- 
sery or her household ; and perceives not that in the 
eyes of others her children are a set of diminutives, 
indistinguishable in the mass of humanity; in which 
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that they ever existed, or that they cease to exist, 
is matter of equal indifference. 

And she who holds her mental powers in predo- 
minance, to whom the nearest objects are knowledge* 
and reason, and science, and learning ; she takes 
disgust at the egotism of the former three, and does 
not perceive that the magnitude she gives to her 
own pursuits, seems as ill-proportioned to them, as 
theirs to her. And if there be on€ who is disabused 
. alike of all, of wealth, and rank, and learning ; and, 
having taken just measure both of what she has 
and of what she has not, has placed all in the ob- 
scurity of the distance : and in nearness to her heart 
and pre-eminence in her contemplation, has placed 
the ^reat things of eternity — right though she is, 
and just though her drawing be, even she should be 
aware that others see it not so. The shades that 
overcast her landscape, never hung on theirs ; the 
sunbeam that lights it, never shown on them. In 
time and season she must speak to them for good ; 
but when good is not the object, she, too, must be 
aware and make some allowance, in speaking of 
joys and sorrows that they never knew, and exhk 
biting contempt for things that she despises, but 
they cannot 

It is thus that each one attributes to the objects 
round him, not their true and actual proportion, but 
a magnitude proportioned to their nearness to him- 
self. We say not that he draws ill who does so : 
for to each one, things are important more or less, in 
proportion to his own interest in them. But hence 
is the mischief — we forget that every one has a Self 
of their own, and that the constant setting forth of 
ours, is to others preposterous, obtrusive, and ridi- 
culous.^ The painter who draws a folio in the front 
of his picture and a castle in the distance, properly 
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draws the book the target of the two: but be must 
be a fool if he therefore thinks the folio is the larger, 
and expects everybody else to think so too. If et 
nothing wiser are we, when we suffer ourselves to 
iJe perpetually pointing to ourselves, our afiairs, and 
our possessions, as if they were as interesting to 
others, as they are important to us. 
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A FABLE. 

Beside the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of this vision 
I learned from it, never to repine at my own misfortunes, or to envy 
the happiness of another ; since it is impossible for any man to form a 
right judgment of his neighbour's sufferings. 

Addison. 

I do not know whether my readers ever felt a de- 
sire of the sort, but I have often thought it must be 
pleasant to listen in the days of iEsop, when every 
thrush could offer counsel in a voice as sweet as 
that with which she bids farewell to the departing 
sun, and every butterfly could whisper a warning to 
the frivolous and vain, before the cold wind numbed 
her golden bosom. However, remotely wandering 
from the walks of men, however much condemned 
to solitude and silence, he could hear something that [ 
was worth the listening ; and worth the telling too, 
as the world has seemed to think; since, for ages 
after, it is content to read what the Fabler has 
ceased to tell, and the birds and the beasts have so 
unkindly ceased to utter. 

Perhaps my readers do not believe that it ever 
has been so. That is a scepticism very unfavourable 
to the reception of my story ; but if it be so, I can 
only say, that all I repeat, I did surely hear, and if 
they listen they may hear it too : and perhaps they 
will think with me, that since it cannot be the dis- 
course of creatures rational, I do wisely attribute 
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it to those we term irrational. Perhaps, could these 
irrationals be heard in their own behalf, they would 
say our fables do them much injustice. They have 
shared our miseries, but not our sins. The wolf de- 
vours the lamb because he is hungry, and the lamb 
is the food that nature has appointed him ; when he 
no more is hungry, he will no more slay the lamb. 
He obeys the hard necessity brought on him by 
man's delinquency, and thinks and knows no wrong 
But the jealousy and the pride, and the hard un- 
kindness, and the restless discontent, and aimless mis- 
chief, is all reserved for bosoms rational. We have 
put into the mouths of the viper and the lion, words 
of wrong that amid all created things, perhaps, were 
never heard but from our own. However, this may 
be, I must proceed with my tale ; and if my readers, 
after a careful perusal, should be of opinion that I 
was deceived, and that the creatures I saw, and 
heard were neither birds nor beasts, I willingly 
submit to their decision. 

One day — if it was not in the days of iEsop, it 
must have been in some region not very commonly 
known— I was wandering by myself in the fairest 
of scenes, on the finest of days, and in the best of 
humours. How could I be otherwise 1 (It was a day 
and a scene in which the spirit that delights in na- 
ture's charms, feels almost a painful struggle to en- 
large its powers that it may enjoy them more/) It 
was not hot, for the fresh breeze blew from fhfcsea, 
bearing with it the perfume of the moss and herbage 
over which it passed. It was not cold, for a bright 
autumn sun wanted yet some hours of setting ; and 
if now and then a silvery fleecy cloud passed over it 
a$ a veil, it was but to change the tints and vary a 
prospect nothing could improve. Either my mind 
was that day free from care, or in the overwhelming 
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sense of gratitude for the bounty that with so much 
beauty clothes this perishable world, the remem- 
brance of them was for the time absorbed : could I 
be dissatisfied where all besides was harmony and 
peace 1 Everything was beautiful, and everything, 
as I thought, seemed happy. A crowd of living crea- 
tures gave animation to the scene, and each one ap- 
peared, in my delighted vision, exactly formed to be 
what it was, and to do what it was doing; and could 
any one be other than itself, I thought it must lose 
something of its fitness and its charms. Yonder cold 
worm, I said, that crawls in naked ugliness upon 
the soil, and cannot rise from it, should I take it up 
and lay it upon that rose, would thank me little for 
my pains ; it would pine on its beauty, and starve 
upon its perfumes. And what would avail it in its 
earthly prison, the beetle's golden wing, or the vel- 
vet bosom of the fluttering moth ? From nature's 
largest work, to the least insect that frets the leaf, 
each thing has organs, and feelings, and habits, ex- 
actly suited to the place it is to fill : were it other 
than it is, it could not fill its place ; and being what 
it is, were it removed to any other, it would surely 
be less happy. The flower of the valley would die 
upon the mountain's top ; and as surely would the 
hardy mountaineer, now flourishing on Alpine 
heights, languish and die if transplanted to the 
valley. The Maker of the world, then, has made 
no mistakes, has done no injustice. Everything as 
he has arranged it is what it should be, and is placed 
where it should be, and none can repine, and none 
complain. 

I thought so, but I was mistaken : things are very 
different when you come to look into them, from what 
they appear oil superficial observation. Viewed 
from a distance, the troubled ocean seems an unbro- 
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ken surface ; go closer, it becomes a scene of tumult 
and destruction. And I, alas 1 was not destined to 
carry home the delusion I had brought out, or had 
falsely gathered in the contemplation of nature's 
works, and the Creator's wisdom and munificence. 
Instead of all being fitness, beauty, and harmony se- 
rene, I had to learn that all was absolutely wrong, 
and nothing could be altered without being amended. 

First, from the tall summit of a rocking fir-tree 
I heard the solitary raven thus bewail himself: 
" It is surely hard that I am doomed to dwell forever 
on the top of this tall tree, battered by every storm 
that blows, and chilled by every bitter blast. For 
many an age my ancestors, they say, dwelt here be- 
fore me ; but why must one be born to a destiny 
not of one's own choosing ? Yon tiny linnet's nest, 
could I get into it, would suit my taste exactly, and 
I might spend my days in quietness and peace." 

" This element," said a trout to his fellow, as 
they glided down the stream, " is neither healthy 
nor agreeable. The sunbeam plays upon the surface 
but to mock us, and never comes beneath to warm 
our blood. There is no reason that ever I have heard, 
why fishes have not as much right to fly in the air, 
as either birds or butterflies." — " True," replied his 
fellow, " and we would try it in despite of fortune, 
but that our lungs are so badly formed, I am not 
sure we could breathe when we came there." 

"lama contented creature," croaked out a frog 
that sat crouching by the streamlet's side — " I like 
my condition well enough, nor ever wish to live but 
in this mud : yet I confess I see no reason why that 
gay pheasant should wear such brilliant feathers, 
while I have none. The gifts of Providence are 
very partially distributed, me thinks." 

A bulky cabbage, (for in those days vegetables 
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could speak quite as well as animals,) from an un- 
weeded bed, where without much care it bad grown 
full, large, and round, was just then looking through 
the window of a green-house, and with no small bit- 
terness of tone exclaimed, "How blinded, how mis- 
judging are mankind ! While I, a most wholesome 
and useful vegetable, am left here to grow as 1 
may, through summer heat and winter cold, those 
tawdry japonicas, fit for nothing but to look at, are 
to be nursed, and warmed, and watered. It is 
hard indeed to bear the world's injustice !" — " And 
I," rejoined an Ox, comfortably grazing on a field, 
who had, doubtless, overheard the last remark, 
" had I the management of this world's good, would 
have a very different arrangement, and if any did 
not labour, neither should they have food. I, who 
have toiled all day, am fed on grass, and sent forth 
to gather it for myself, while yonder idle spaniel is 
reared on dainties from his master's hand. But ere 
he be allowed to eat, he ought to be yoked as we 
are, and sent forth to plough." — " It is true," replied 
a team Horse, his companion; "I see no reason 
why we, of animals the largest and the best, should 
be obliged to do the work tor all. Why should not 
those idle blackbirds come down and prepare the 
ground for casting in the seed, while we go sit upon 
the tree and sing, till it suits our appetite to come 
and pick up what others sow?" 

" Alas ! alas !" whistled a pretty, painted Gold- 
finch, with whom berries that day were rather 
scarce ; " to what a hard destiny am I condemned ! 
Were I yon ugly barn-door fowl, I should be fed 
and sheltered for the sake of my eggs and chick- 
ens; but in this sordid, selfish age, beautiful as I 
am, no one cares for me, because I can give them 
nothing in return." 

Vol. II. Y 
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And next there came buzzing by me, a fine gilded 
Fly, fluttering and feasting itself upon every smaller 
insect it could catch, till I began to wonder where its 
appetite would be stayed: when, finely spun be- 
tween the branches of a rose, a strong spider's web 
caught the gay reveller, and held him fast in chains* 
" So !" exclaimed the prisoner, " thus it is to live in 
a world of treachery and crime : placed by Provi- 
dence at the mercy of every bloated spider ; the in- 
nocent, still the victim of the base ! w 

And so 1 went on and on, and listened and listen- 
ed, and nothing could I hear throughout all the 
creation I thought so beautiful, but plaints of dissatis- 
faction, and charges of injustice : all were dissatisfied 
with what they were, and considered themselves in- 

J'ured because they were not something else. My 
eart sunk within me at the hearing. I listened no 
more, but I had gained ample food tor meditation. 

Can it be then, I said within myself, that He, the 
Beginning and the End of all things, Creator, Lord, 
Disposer of the world, has done injustice to every 
creature he has placed in it T There are those, it is 
true, who have made it what He made it not, and 
have introduced for themselves sins and miseries, 
which he at first ordained not ; but it is not of these 
we hear so much complaining : the cry perpetual is 
against the providential circumstances, of nature or 
of fortune, to which each is subjected. However in- 
fidelity may deny or carelessness forget it, these cir- 
cumstances do, and ever will remain in the hand of 
Him who is Lord of all : therefore, every complaint 
that is uttered against our fortunes, is a complaint 
against Him, for He assigned it. 

From the cold dust which was all alike before his 
spirit breathed on it, he moulded a world of creatures, 
so various as none but Deitv could devise; but end- 
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lessly variable as thev were, each one was in its for- 
mation minutely perfect ; not one had a want that 
it had not the means of supplying ; not one had a 
faculty without some purpose for which it was im- 
parted. The more deeply we examine into the se- 
crets of the natural world, the more certainly and 
surprisingly we find it so. Examine the minutest 
flower, and see with what wonderful forethought, as 
it were, it is supplied with organs, active, though to 
all appearance motionless, to feed itself, to grow, 
and to produce its fruit : not all alike, but each one 
differently. Had they been all alike, all must have 
grown on the same soil, in the same aspect. Now, 
from the hardy lichen that braves the rigour of the 
poles, to the tender offspring of a tropical sun, there 
are some that can thrive in all. There is no doubt 
that of two plants of certain descriptions placed near 
each other, each one from its different formation 
will imbibe the different juices suited to itself ; on 
which its companion would perhaps have died. It 
is certainly not without a reason, whether that rea- 
son can be traced or not, that one leaf is clothed 
with silken hairs, while another has a coat of glossy 
smoothness. Why has the vine the long, winding 
tendril that never grows upon the oak ? Why are 
the seeds of the misletoe denied the power of root- 
ing in the earth, and yet have a quality no other 
seed possesses, of adhering to the bark of trees on 
which they take root and live? Why, but because 
it is the place that God assigns them ? More dis- 
cernible still is the fitness of everything in the ani- 
mal creation; Why has the beetle rough, harsh 
scales upon its wings, when it could fly like the 
butterfly without them? Plainly because it was 
meant to dwell in holes and crevices, where without 
them its wings would be broken and destroyed. 
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Why is the bill of the sparrow drawn to a sharp, 
straight point, while that of the hawk is curved and 
hooked t Because the sparrow is to pick out the 
minute seed from its hiding place in the flower, and 
the hawk is to rend the flesh of the animals it feeds 
upon. We know all this, and we admire it, and ad- 
mit the wisdom and beauty of the arrangement It 
would seem to us a thing most strange, perverse, and 
ludicrous, that the frog, abiding in the muddy pool, 
should sigh to be invested with the pheasant's tail ; 
that the finned trout should propose to be flying 
through the air, and the cabbage to be nursed and 
stifled in the green-house. But, alas ! bears it no re- 
semblance to the things we hear and see elsewhere; 
to something that we feel and in our folly utter? 

The same Being who created the animal and the 
vegetable race, determined for us our powers, our 
characters, and circumstances. So exactly right in 
those, can it be here only he is wrong 1 Can he 
have placed one of us in a situation in which we 
ought not to be, denied us any natural advantages 
it would be desirable we should possess, or given us 
powers and faculties unsuited to the part he means 
us to perform 1 It is impossible. Our pride sug- 
gests it ; our folly gives it utterance almost as often 
as we speak of ourselves or our affairs : scarcely any 
one among us thinks he is by nature and fortune 
where and what he should be. Yet not more absurd 
are the complaints and wishes we have imagined in 
the wiser brute, than those we hear from the lips of 
beings capable of knowing and reflecting on their 
absurdity ; professing too to be aware from whom 
all things are, and by whose will all things are de- 
termined. 

It is most true, indeed, that by man's defection, 
confusion has been introduced into the Creator's 
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perfect work ; and that in one sense we are not and 
cannot be what we ought to be, and what we should 
desire to be. Bat while to this moral perversion 
we are sufficiently insensible, our murmurs and com 
plainings are ever breathed against the natural and 
providential portions assigned us upon earth. To 
hear the language of society, one might suppose that 
every individual in it had been wronged by not being 
or having something, that he is not or has not. How. 
unfitted he is for the station he is in, how unfortunate \ 
it is that he happens to be so placed ; how happy and I 
how useful he might have been under other circum- 
stances ; how hard is Ins portion, how unequal the 
distribution of things; how blind is fortune, how un- 

i'ust is fate ; how unequitable is the world in his be- 
lalf. What is all this but the language of crea- 
tures who think they could arrange the affairs of the 
world better than he who does it, and understand 
the nature and propensities of men better than he / 
who made them ? J 
But far from understanding what is best foreach 
other, we may be asured we do not understand it 
even for ourselves. We come into the world very 
differently moulded and endowed ;our minds as little 
resembling each other as our persons : and equally 
various are the portions to which we are born. The 
circumstances of after life, as much the arrangement 
of our Maker as our first introduction to it, make 
even more difference perhaps than our original con- 
stitution. The result is, that each one has charac- 
ter, talents, powers, habits, feelings, necessities, and 
capabilities, as peculiarly his own and distinct from 
others as his station in life, which, as we know, can 
be occupied but by one. Now, whatever these be, 
we may rest assured we have no right whatever to 
complain: no injustice has been done us, and noun- 
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fitness is imposed on us : where Providence hasplaced 
^ is where we ought to be ; and except, in so far as 
by our sin we may unfit ourselves, of which we have 
little right to complain, we are what for our situa- 
tion, it is best we should be. As much right has the 
worm to complain that he has not the beetle's 
wings, or the raven that he is not as small as the 
linnet; as we to complain that we have not the 
talents, the beauty, or the fortune of another. As 
reasonable is it for the ox to desire to sit upon the 
tree and sing, while the blackbird tills the soil, as 
for men to envy and malign each other for being dif- 
ferently placed and differently accommodated. We 
cannot read, indeed, the fitness and propriety of 
things in the affairs of men as we can in the natural 
world ; because we know not our own hearts ; the 
cause and consequence, and eternal issues of God's 
dealings with us ; but. are we not bound to believe 
it ? And if to believe it, to act, and speak, and feel, 
as if we did so 1 Are we at liberty to suppose that 
we alone of all created things are misformed, mis 
managed, and misplaced? 
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A FABLE. 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursells as others see us, 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 

Burns. 

The searcher after hidden wealth has sometimes 
found a treasure scarcely less valuable, though not 
the same, as that which he looked for. The blight- 
ed autumn leaf encloses a bud of future promise ; 
and the hour of disappointment is the birth-time* 
not seldom, of a hope more fair than that which 
it extinguishes. Even so do the defeats of our 
baffled wisdom bequeath to us a jewel of no com- 
mon price — a lesson of humility, self-knowledge* 
and forbearance. 

Such was my reflection, as I considered that self- 
esteem, which makes to itself an idol of the things 
that are its own, and desires to conform to them the 
things of others. And I determined to make it the 
subject of admonition to those, who even now are 
setting out on the passage of life, with these Penates 
in their bosoms ; prepared to immolate to them every 
thing that is most lovely, most excellent, and most 
generous in human intercourse — justness, forbear- 
ance, concord, good-humour, kindness, liberality, 
affection, harmony and peace. 

An opposition of interests, each one's selfishness 
taking arms in defence of its own, is undoubtedly 
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the source of much of the misery of life, and much 
of the contention with which it is distracted. But 
if we observe the various sources of disunion and 
disagreement that break the peace of families and 
the harmony of society, we shall find that opposing 
interests are not the only, nor perhaps the most fre- 
quent cause. We see the members of a family teas- 
ing, contradicting, and annoying one another perpe- 
tually, when all their real interests are in common: 
we see the members of society traducing, despising, 
and maligning one another, when it is the interest 
of all to live in sociability and peace. One very 
fruitful source of these disorders — but I would be- 
lieve not one that is irremediable, since a better 
knowledge and better government of our own hearts 
might surely correct it — is that self-esteem of which 
I spoke ; that making of our own ideas the standard 
of all excellence : Hear a fable : — 

The beasts of the earth, and the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea, were living once — I do not 
think it was in Noah's ark — in peaceful community 
together ; that is, they might have been peaceful if 
they would ; being all fully provided and secure in 
possession of their own. 

But peace, it appears, was not to their mind. The 
Rein-deer, taking a walk one day to refresh himself, 
and being accustomed then, as now, to walk upon 
four legs, met with a Heron, who, as every one 
knows, walks upon two. " Yonder is a fine bird," 
said the Rein-deer to himself, " but the fellow is a 
blockhead ; why does he not go on as many legs as 
I do? — Til e'en knock him over, to convince him of 
his mistake and forthwith he ran his sturdy sides 
against the slender limbs of the bird ; and if he did 
not break them, it was no fault of his. 

A frolicsome Colt, playing his morning gambols, 
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happened to come up to a young bullock, entangled 
by his horns in the thicket, who, with groans and 
cries, solicited assistance to release him. " By no 
means," said the Colt ; *' it is your own fault. What 
need you be wearing those things upon your head 
— don't you see that we have none V 9 and, kick- 
ing up his hoofs in the poor captive's face, he gal- 
loped off. 

A Magpie, wishing to improve the society of the 
neighbourhood, sent an invitation to some Blackbirds 
to dine with him in a certain wheat-field, where, at 
much expense no doubt, a dinner of newly-sown 
corn had been provided. The Blackbirds came in a 
full suit of black — the Magpie was dressed, as usual 
in black and white ; which, when the Blackbirds 
saw, great whisperings began amongst them. What 
a vulgar fellow; how monstrously unfashionable; 
could he not see that everybody wears black ? they 
wished they had not come ; they gulped down the 
corn, half-choking with ill-humour ; two of them 
died that night of indigestion ; the rest would ever 
after endure the pangs of hunger rather than alight 
in a field where a Magpie was feeding. 

A certain Crab, cast upon the shore by the tide, 
and eager to regain his native element, was walking, 
as was his custom, sidewise to the water's edge. 
By the way he met with an Eel in the same pre- 
dicament ; but he, like most others, travelled with 
his head foremost " I do not see, sir," said the Eel, 
" why you should refuse to conform to the customs 
of the world and the habits of society ; therefore I 
will thank you to turn about, and walk like other 
people." The Crab maintained his right to walk 
as he pleased, more especially as it was the only 
way he could walk. The Eel persisted. A quar- 
rel ensued. Meantime the tide went out, and nei- 
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ther party, backward or forward* being able to 
reach the water, they were left to die of thirst upon 
the sand. 

"Hear those creatures," said a pretty little 
Thrush, who, just finishing his morning song, had 
alighted on a bough that overhung a bee-hive — 
" would you believe they take that noise for music ? 
The tasteless creatures ! and pretend to have a con- 
cert ! How I hate pretension ! I will shame them 
into silence — and forthwith the Thrush resumed 
his loudest song. The Bees, however, happening to 
have more taste for honey than music, a concert not 
in their thoughts, went buzzing on, totally uncon- 
scious of the rivalship they had excited The Thrush 
grew wroth; they were actually trying to out-sing 
him ; that was not to be borne ; and down he pounced 
upon the Bees, as one by one they soared above 
their hive, and struck them to the ground with his 
beak ; they trying in vain to pierce his close fea- 
thers with their sting : though some historians are 
of opinion he did not escape altogether unhurt. 

"Pray, sir," said a Goat to a. Sheep, as they 
chanced to meet one day upon the narrow pathof 
a declivity, but just wide enough to allow them to 
pass — " may I take the liberty of asking why you 
wear your hair curled while I wear mine straight V 9 
The Sheep, not remarkable for his reasoning powers, 
had no particular reason to give: it answered his 
purpose, and, if each was content with his own, there 
was no need of argument The Goat thought other- 
wise. People ought to have reasons for what they 
do, and be able to explain the grounds of their con- 
duct ; and if they have not brains enough to discri- 
minate, they ought to follow the example of those 
that have : therefore, to convince him that there 
was a reason why long loose hair was more advan* 
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tageous than close curled wool, he should take the 
liberty of putting his horns into his fleece, and roll 
ing him down the steep 5 which, if he had worn hain 
he could not so easily have done. 

It happened that a beautiful little Spaniel formed 
a strong attachment to a certain Rabbit he was in 
the habit of meeting in the beds of his master's gar- 
den. The Rabbit felt extremely much flattered by 
the protection of so superior a person; but there was 
one subject of difference between them that was not 
easily to be adjusted. The Spaniel assured the Rab- 
bit it was excessively vulgar to live upon vegetable 
diet : no rational creature did so : it was food only 
for brutes. He hoped, now he had chosen the Rab- 
bit for his friend, he would try to acquire more po- 
lite habits. The Rabbit modestly suggested that, 
besides that he had no teeth to masticate animal food, 
and possibly no organs to digest it, he did not exactly 
know how he was to get it. The Spaniel generously 
promised to remove the latter difficulty, by sharing 
with him his own food. As to his teeth, if he could 
not masticate the meat, he might swallow it whole: 
it would save appearances, and nobody would know 
whether he digested it or not. The ambitious Rab- 
bit, eager to place himself on an equality with his 
friend, and willing to imitate him in every thing, 
most assiduously swallowed the meat the Spaniel 
brought him ; and if he did not enjoy his meals to 
the full as much as when fed on cabbages and 
parsley, the idea of growing more genteel quite re- 
conciled him to the privation. But alas! nature 
prevailed, and poor bunny died. 

A Fly who had been born and bred among his 
kindred, behind a drawing-room curtain, determined 
to go forth and see the world, and make himself bet- 
ter acquainted with the beings that inhabit it On 
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his return, he was observed to be morose and me- 
lancholy : he shut himself up in a creek of the ceil- 
ing, and could scarcely be persuaded to go out in 
search of necessary food. His friends, greatly con- 
cerned, questioned him upon the cause of this sad- 
ness ; to which he only answered, that what he had 
seen of the world had so disgusted him, he was de- 
termined to have no more intercourse with it— he 
would rather stay in his creek and starye. His com- 
panions, who had seen nothing in society so much 
amiss, except a few Spiders, continued to express 
their surprise; till the poor Fly explained, that dur- 
ing his recent intercourse with the world, he ob- 
served that the animals had the folly to wear their 
eyes in the front of their heads. Of all the living 
creatures he had become acquainted with, there 
was not one, besides themselves, that could see be- 
hind him: he would sooner starve in solitude than 
associate with creatures so senseless ; and he is sup* 
posed to have died of cold soon after, because he 
would not go to the hearth to warm himself, lest he 
should meet a creature without eyes at the back of 
his head. 

My readers, I am sure, must feel much effected 
at the mournful state of society in the animal crea- 
tion at that period ; at sorrows that overwhelmed 
alike the innocent and the guilty. I can imagine 
that nothing, while they read it, stays their tears 
from falling, but the hope that such a state of so- 
ciety never has existed. I cannot certainly pledge 
myself to the historical truth of what I have related; 
though it appears to me quite as probable as many 
things that are believed : but I can assure you, I 
have seen something very much like it, in the state of 
society among certain young ladies and gentlemen of 
my acquaintance in various parts of the habitable 
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earth 1 1 say young ones, more especially ; because it 
is an evil, the experience and self-knowledge of in- 
creasing years tend, in some degree, to correct But 
habit not unfrequently perpetuates what began in 
folly ; which makes it the more necessary that early 
habits should be watched, and, as far as may be, 
restrained ; lest, confirmed by repetition, and be- 
come insensible to ourselves, the fault remains when 
the excuse is gone. 

Young persons, ignorant of the world and mostly 
ignorant of themselves, receive from their parents or 
their governess, or from the combined circumstances 
of their education, a certain set of opinions, ideas, 
and habits : very good ones, perhaps, but confined 
as the sphere in which they are collected. This set 
of notions is made into a standard of excellence, dif- 
fering materially according to the difference of edu- 
cation. But every girl thinks her own standard the 
best; or rather the only one; for she knows no 
other ; and she comes into society fully prepared to 
measure all and every thing by her own set of no- 
tions. If to discover her mistake and correct it were 
the only results, it would be very well — the best 
and easiest remedy for a temporary evil— but this 
is not all. Censoriousness, contempt, impertinence, 
ill-humour, contention, and injustice, are the abun- 
dant progeny ; and self-esteem is the parent of them 
all. Too high an opinion of ourselves, and too low an 
opinion of others, is the certain position assumed by 
a mind so conditioned : the very worst that can pos- 
sibly be maintained, for all that is most lovely and 
valuable in the human character. 

I observe a young woman who has been brought 
up in a London school : she has been taught to do 
every thing by the rules of politeness ; she walks by 
rule, and talks by rule, and eats by rule, and thinks 
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by rule ; and she is withal a very polite young per- 
son. She goes into the country, and meets persons 
who have had an education quite as good as her 
own ; but they do every thing as nature suggests, 
with the careless freedom of home and a country life. 
She decides at once that they are coarse and rude. 
She treats them with contempt, speaks of them with 
ridicule, and decides that it would be an outrage 
upon her good-breeding to become their companion 
and friend. She is mistaken: they are neither coarse 
nor rude : there is more elegance very frequently in 
their ease than in her mannerism ; more grace in 
their carelessness, than her high polish. They have 
feelings as refined, and minds as well cultivated, as 
her own. And these too return her the compliment 
of aversion: they call her fine, affected, artificial; 
they think she can have no, simplicity of feeling, or 
honesty of heart, under an exterior that betrays so 
much design. They are unjust too : she is not affect- 
ing anything or designing anything. Her heart is 
as open and as true as theirs; but artificial refine- 
ment has, by education and habit, become natural 
to her. 

Again, a girl has been brought up abroad ; under 
skies where lighter spirits, and less thoughtful minds, 
and less cautious temperaments, give to the manners 
more ease and cheerfulness : and the feelings, from 
their very want of depth, acquire an appearance of 
more warmth and vivacity. She goes into society in 
England where more thought, more feeling, more 
moral sensibility encumber the mind whose intrinsic 
value they enhance, and give to the manners a de- 
gree of restraint, reserve, and heaviness. Now, if 
this young lady says these manners are disagreeable 
to her, she is not used to them, and cannot enjoy 
such society ; that is very well, and she may be free 
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to avoid it. But if she affects contempt for her coun- 
trywomen, exults in her own superiorty, fancies 
they are admiring in her what she desires in them ; 
or believes that they are not ten times more agree 
able to each other than she is to them, she is mis- 
taken. They have turned the glass ; and at the very 
moment she is rising in her own esteem on the com- 
parison, they are seeing her bold, flippant, heartless, 
imprudent and indelicate. Not at all more just than 
herself, they attribute to character what is mere 
manner, or do not make allowance for circumstance 
in their estimate of character. Both parties seeing 
themselves in the other's glass, had gone away hum- 
bled, perhaps; but having looked only in their own, 
exalted in their own esteem, they have separated 
highly pleased with nothing but themselves. 

Here are persons brought together by providen- 
tial circumstance : they might be the happier for 
each other's friendship ; the better for the counter- 
balance of each other's peculiarities ; mutually im- 
proved by the very opposition of character : but they 
despise each other. When they meet, cold civility 
and haughty distance ill conceal their aversion; 
when apart, they ridicule and traduce each other 
without mercy. 

The woman, who, with considerable natural pow- 
ers, has been placed in a situation to cultivate them 
highly; whose taste for literary pursuits, never 
checked by the claims of domestic duty, or encum- 
bered with attention to the homely necessities of ex* 
istence, revels in the full delight of intellectual em* 
ployment. While she indulges her own inclina- 
tion, fulfils the wishes of those she loves, and grati- 
fies by her own improvements and talents all around 
her ; should she come in contact with some quiet, do- 
mestic girl, whom smaller powers, or smaller means, 
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or different example, has consigned to other occupa- 
tions, and other pleasures, she should not despise 
such a one. Her business is in the direction of 
household affairs, and the plying of the indefatigable 
needle ; her amusements, the weeding of her garden, 
the feeding of her canaries, or a five miles walk in 
the mud ; the comfort no less of those about her, the 
cheerful and useful assistant of her parents, the pru- 
dent adviser of her inferiors, and the affectionate 
friend of her equals. What should these be to each 
other but objects of mutual kindness and admiration; 
each fulfilling her own destiny, improving the pecu- 
liar talents committed to her charge, and contribut- 
ing to the happiness of those around her? And what 
are they to each other? The cultivated and accom- 
plished woman turns her back on the useful, domes- 
tic friend: repels her friendly intimacy; wonders 
she wastes her time in work when she might be im- 
proving her mind ; laughs at her amusements ; de- 
spises her plain good sense ; and when not restrained 
by the civilities of society, treats her with disregard 
and impertinence. The other does not remain her 
debtor in this reckoning of mutual depreciation. 

She thinks women should keep their sphere (better 
be a good housewife than set up for a great genius !) 
it is waste of time to be always reading : why does 
not her friend do something that is useful? She 
does not approve of learned ladies ; she cannot bear 
such affectation. It is only for display women learn 
so much ; it is not consistent with feminine modesty 
to be so much distinguished for talents and attain- 
ments.^ 

Tb"speak more generally of what I have thus 
evidenced by a few examples : Young people think 
every one who does not know what they happen to 
have been taught, is ignorant: every thing they 
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happen not to have learned, is useless ; every thing 
that is not the custom of the society in which they 
happen to have moved, is vulgar : every one who 
does not like what they happen to like, has bad taste ; 
every one who does not feel what happens to affect 
them, has no heart ; every one who is not employed 
as they are, wastes his time : every one who does 
not conform to their estimate of right, has no con- 
science ; every one whose opinions are not like their 
own, or their mamma's, or their governess's, is mis- 
taken. If it ended here, we might live very happily 
in our self-esteem ; and society, if not in unanimity, 
might remain in peace. But it does not. We are 
never contented in our fancied superiority ; offence 
is taken, where it is not given, or given where it is 
not provoked : kindness is coldly withheld, or rude- 
ly repulsed, or ungratefully repaid with ridicule : 
pain is inflicted unnecessarily, where all have of ne- 
cessity enough : innocent feelings are mortified, and 
innocent enjoyments marred. Instead of being, as 
we ought to be, the variously wrought parts of one 
providential whole, to support, to counterbalance, to 
assist each other : to communicate to others what we 
hold in pre-eminence ; to avail ourselves in others 
of what in us is deficient ; it seems to be the very 
essence of our existence to depreciate and despise 
others while our minds become at once narrowed 
and inflated by admiration of our own supposed ad- 
vantage ground. 
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